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THB ARGOSY. 


BLOOD WILL TELL. 

BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 

The mystery surrounding the murder of tlie postmaster at Piketown, and the unexpected 
fashion in which it was cleared up—The village doctor and the part played by his 
blood sampling theories. 


“LJERE comes the doctor for his 
■n blood,” remarked Jerry, the town 
humorist, stepping back from the group 
of men. 

But for once his wits failed to call 
even a smile to the grave faces of his 
townspeople. Several looked disap¬ 
provingly at him, and then turned to 

“ A sad piece of business, doctor; 
very sad,” said Simpson, the tallest man 
of the group, pointing a finger at the 
body lying stretched out before him. 

“ Yes, but it will give me some good 
material for experiment,” replied the 
one dignified by the term doctor. “ Is 
the coroner here?” 

“ Of course I’m here to do my duty 
by poor Whitman; but precious little 
can be done. He’s past all help.” 

'The coroner was a thick set, dark 
man, but there was a genuine sympa¬ 
thetic moisture about his eyes. 

“ Then I can get what I want without 
any further trouble,” muttered the doc¬ 
tor. “ See. This blood is still fresh, 
and it will serve my purpose. Possibly 
there is some of the blood of the mur¬ 
derer here, too. Let me see.” 


He produced a microscope from his 
inner pocket, and slowly scanned the 
face and hands of the" dead man, where 
blood had been smeared over them. 

“ No, no; it is all his blood ”—^disap¬ 
pointedly—“ the murderer did his work 
well; he left no blood marks behind. 
The blood of no two people is alike, and 
this is all from one man. Just a drop or 
two of this fresh stream here, coroner, 
if you please.” 

Without waiting for permission the 
doctor deftly scraped a little of the blood 
on the end of a steel knife blade, and 
dropped it into a small glass phial 
which he carried in a pocket case. 

“ It is well that science can take note 
of these cases before the blood has en¬ 
tirely dried up,” he continued, as he 
wiped the knife blade on a piece of dry 
chamois. “ Generally there is no one 
on the scene quick enough to do any 
good. I shall make good use of this. 
It must be analyzed at once. Thank 
you for the permission, coroner.” 

When the doctor shuffled away and 
disappeared down the street there were 
various murmurs from the awestricken 
group. During this cold blooded per- 
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formance nobody had ventured to say 
a word; but now that the man of science 
had left everybody found his tongue at 

“ He ain’t got no feeling for anything 
but his experiments,” indignantly mut- 

“ He’s gone clean crazy over his hob¬ 
by,” Simpson volunteered. 

“ He’s a monster! ” feelingly re¬ 
marked Mrs. Dillingham, who worked 
out by the week lor a living, and never 
lost an opportunity to abuse the doctor. 

“ A bloody monster! ” emphasized 
Jerry, with a wink at Mrs. Dillingham. 

“ Gentlemen, I must convene a coro¬ 
ner’s jury,” interposed the official rep¬ 
resentative of the county on such occa¬ 
sions, in his most dignified voice. “ It 
is my sad duty to do so. Poor Whit¬ 
man is dead, but we must find out the 
cause of his death, and then hand the 
matter over to the proper authorities 
to ferret out the murderer—murderer, 
I say, for I take it that he was mur¬ 
dered.” 

“ Indeed he was,” responded several. 

Piketown had not received such a 
sensation for years as the murder of 
Barker Whitman, leading merchant 
and postmaster of the place. 

Usually the town was so quiet that 
the young people had to go to the 
neighboring county seat to find the 
pleasures and excitements considered 
so essential to youth. It was therefore 
like a bombshell explosion in a quiet 
household when the news spread about 
from house to house. And news spread 
rapidly, considering the primitive con¬ 
dition of things. 

No telephone wires disgraced the 
streets of Piketown, and people could 
not discuss the murder at long range; 
but everybody put on hat or shawl and 
hurried to the scene of the tragedy. 

It was Saturday morning, and three 
hours before the first mail delivery. 
But the Piketown post office was 
crowded. 

The coroner and his jury had diffi¬ 
culty in elbowing their way up to the 
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corpse, which was stretched out on the 

protectingly over the upturned face. 
Everybody was whispering and talking. 

How was the murder committed? 
What enemy had Barker Whitman, one 
of the best men in the town ? It could 
not be a case of suicide, could it? Bar¬ 
ker was so lonesome, now that his wife 
was dead, and he lived alone in the 
back part of his store! 

Oh, no, there were the infallible signs 
of a murder. 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury was 
delivered in a slow, stentorian voice: 

“ We find that Barker Whitman met 
his death.by a blow on the forehead 
with a blunt instrument, held in the 
hands of some person or persons not 

This simple statement of facts, known 
already by every one, but now empha¬ 
sized by official declaration, brought a 
sort of relief to the overstrained nerves 
of the crowd. 

Murdered, he certainly was; but by 
whom? Was the murderer among 
them? Neighbor looked neighbor in¬ 
quiringly in the eyes. Could Piketown 
have reared a man guilty of such a foul 
deed? 

Numerous petty robberies had oc¬ 
curred lately in the town, and the theo¬ 
ry was soon spun that the burglar, who¬ 
ever he was, had been cau,ght by the 
dead man in the very act of stealing, 
and in order to make good his escape 
he had killed the postmaster. 

This plausible story found ready cre¬ 
dence among the townspeople, and a 
search for evidence was undertaken by 
each individual. 

Now, in the case of every murder 
somebody is sure to be suspected, 
w'atched, and finally arrested. Circum¬ 
stantial evidence will weave an incrimi¬ 
nating story around some luckless in- 

In most cases the person is acquitted 
for the lack of sufficient evidence, but 
so long as the true murderer goes un¬ 
caught his character is ruined.' The 
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jury’s “ Not guilty ” does not sweep 
away the suspicion in the minds of 
those who believe he is guilty. It sim¬ 
ply gives a clean character to the indi¬ 
vidual from a legal point of view. 

Scores of suspected murderers and 
criminals, whose acquittal by the law 
has not obliterated prejudice against 
them from the mind of the public, are 
smarting under the most cruel sentence 
that society can pronounce upon man. 
Conscious of their own innocence, they 
are unable to bring forward the proof 
to clear them from all stains of guilt, 
and they consequently suffer all the 
martyrdom of saints. 

The Piketown murder was no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. In a few days the law 
had poor Jerry, the town humorist and 
loafer, in its meshes. 

Jerry, who was always joking and 
telling stories, drinking at the corner 
saloon, and associating with all sorts of 
characters, was known to have been out 
late that night, or rather early Saturday 
morning. He was seen in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the post office by several 
reputable witnesses, and was almost the 
first upon the scene when the murder 
was discovered. 

He took the whole matter of the mur¬ 
der as if it were a natural thing to have 
occurred in Piketown. He had even 
joked over the corpse of the man while 
the coroner’s jury was investigating 
matters. 

Poor Jerry! His unfortunate habit 
of joking had at last brought him into 
trouble. 

No one considered Jerry absolutely 
bad at heart. He was simply a loafing, 
idling, thieving fellow, and he had com¬ 
mitted murder to protect himself. 

It was not a case of intentional mur¬ 
der. It was the old story of one crime 
leading to another. Jerry had evident¬ 
ly been guilty of the numerous rob¬ 
beries in the place, but he had commit¬ 
ted one too many.' 

When arrested he took the whole 
matter as a joke. Life seemed humorous 
to him, and he could not believe seri¬ 


ously that he was arrested for the mur¬ 
der of the postmaster. 

His former friends and neighbors 
looked upon this exhibition of humor 
as a sign of depravity never before cred¬ 
ited to him. Even while held in custody 
awaiting his trial, he laughed and joked 
and took things easy. 

The day of the trial was set before 
Jerry fully realized that it was a serious 
matter, and that he was going to be 
brought up before the court to be tried 
for his life. The news dawned upon 
him slowly. 

Then the color suddenly left his face, 
and he gasped out some unintelligible 
words. From that day on he was never 
seen to smile or heard to joke. The sap 
of his strength was suddenly absorbed. 

He grew ashen in color, and in a 
week he was an old man. His life was 
broken whether he was proved guilty 
or not guilty. 

One man in town believed him inno- 

“ He is not the murderer,” said the 
doctor. “ He’s a victim of circumstan- 

“ How do you know it, doctor ? ” 
more than one asked. 

“ Well enough,” was the reply. “ I’ll 
show you some day.” 

The doctor was a character whose 
opinion was variously estimated. There 
were some who believed him a harmless 
sort of lunatic, and others who would 
not have been surprised had he startled 
the world by some great act of genius. 

He was a doctor without a practice, 
and had lived in Piketown for twenty 
years—a quiet, harmless, but erratic 

His hobby was blood. He was al¬ 
ways getting the blood of a patient, 
prisoner, or murderer, and corking it 
up in little phials. He had hundreds of 
these. There was hardly a citizen, 
young or old -in Piketown, whose blood 
he had not obtained at some time. 

Years ago he had been a successful 
physician, and in payment for his serv- 
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ices he would often demand a few drops 
of blood. A slight incision on the arm 
would yield him all that he needed for 
his purpose. He had been known to 
travel more than a hundred miles in 
order to secure the blood of some noted 
criminal. 

“ It will all tell some day,” he would 
explain. “ The blood of no two people 
is alike. Under my analysis I can dis¬ 
tinguish one person from another. The 
microscope reveals wonders to us, but 
nothing more wonderful than the dif¬ 
ference in the blood of various people. 
Diseases are indicated by the blood— 
mental and moral diseases, as well as 
physical.” 

But he did not dilate too much upon 
his hobby before the Piketown citizens, 
for they could not follow him into his 
profound researches, and he contented 
himself in pursuing his study and ex¬ 
periments alone. 

When Jerry was arrested the doctor 
showed more interest in his case than 
he had manifested toward anything that 
had happened in the town for ten years. 

The murder itself concerned him less 
than Jerry’s trial. He visited the pris¬ 
oner often in his cell and tried to cheer 
him up. 

“ I’ll show them that you’re inno¬ 
cent,” he protested time and again. 
“ I’ll show them my blood theory in a 
new light.” 

When the trial was finally begun 
great interest was manifested in it by 
the country people through a wide ter- 

The jury impaneled consisted largely 
of good citizens of Piketown, men who 
were without prejudice, but strict in 
their definitions of the law. They were 
not disposed to condemn Jerry before¬ 
hand, but they knew about what the 
evidences were, and they could not help 
inclining toward a presumption of guilt. 

It was hard to convict a man of mur¬ 
der solely on circumstantial evidence, 
but the law must be upheld at all costs. 
Piketown could not sacrifice its good 


name for a mere sentiment. If every¬ 
thing pointed toward conviction, they 
would unhesitatingly bring in such a 

And the evidence did point that way. 
So deftly had the net been woven by 
an experienced detective that nothing 
seemed clearer to most people in the 
court room than Jerry’s guilt. 

For the purpose of disproving this 
story the doctor then took the stand. 
The whole court room was in a quiver 

” As an expert on blood I wish to say 
a few words for the prisoner,” began 
the doctor slowly, looking directly at 
the jury. “ I have spent years in exam¬ 
ining the human blood, and I can tes¬ 
tify that the blood of no two persons is 
alike. 

“ I have the blood of every juryman 
here in this case of phials, collected by 
me from each individual during the last 
ten years, and an examination under 
the microscope will show to you that 
each is different from all the others. 
Here is Mr. Simpson’s in this bottle, 
and here is our worthy coroner’s. They 
look alike in the glass, but very differ¬ 
ent when examined under the micro- 

‘‘ Let me see mine, doctor,” said the 
foreman of the jury, a burly blacksmith. 

“ Certainly. I should like all of you 
to examine the different samples. I 
have preserved them carefully.” 

After the members of the jury had 
satisfied their curiosity in examining 
the contents of the doctor’s queer 
phials, the latter resumed: 

“ Now, I have here the blood of the 
dead man, and in this phial a few drops 
of the prisoner’s. They are very dif¬ 
ferent. No one could mistake them. 
On the morning of the murder I per¬ 
sonally visited the postofifice and took 
some of the blood fresh from the dead 
man’s body. Many of you saw me. I 
took it with the coroner’s permission. 

“ Now, why do you suppose I took 
that? Do you imagine that I wanted 
samples of Mr. Whitman’s blood? 
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Have I not been liis physician for years, 
and do you think I would let slip the 
opportunity of securing a few drops un- 

The doctor paused dramatically. 
Then straightening himself he added : 

“ No, gentlemen, I went to the post 
office to find the blood of the murderer 
on the dead man’s body, and I found 
it!” 

There was a scene of intense silence 
following this declaration. 

“ In that scuffle blood was shed on 
both sides. The murderer received 
some slight wound also, and he left a 
trail of his blood on his victim’s body. 
Here it is,” holding up another phial, 
“ and here is the prisoner’s. Compare 
them. They are different, very differ¬ 
ent. The prisoner was not the mur¬ 
derer. The man whose blood resem¬ 
bles this, murdered Barker Whitman.” 

Everybody breathed heavily. The 
jury seemed duly affected by the doc¬ 
tor’s remarks. 

" But who was the murderer, doc¬ 
tor ? ” inquired the foreman, after a 
long pause. 

“ The owner of this blood! ” replied 
the doctor, almost fiercely. - 

The jury was in a quandary. Was 
such evidence trustworthy? 

“ Strange, indeed, are the effects of 
blood,” pursued the doctor, as if ad¬ 
dressing himself. " It causes disease 
and death, it brings insanity and idiocy 
into the world, it propagates crime and 
immorality. It flows in a clean crim¬ 
son tide through the body to enrich it, 
or it taints the soul and mind with its 

“ Gentlemen, beware how you con¬ 
demn this prisoner on circumstantial 
evidence. The evidence of these few 
drops of blood is stronger than the 
hearsay of man. Blood will always tell. 
It never lies.” 

The doctor’s blood theory caused no 
little comment in the court room after 
he had finished, and the jury retired 
into a private room with the judge’s 
wise charge still ringing in their ears. 


Immediately after his speech the doc¬ 
tor left the court room. The spectators 
then felt freer to discuss the merits and 
demerits of the case. Some were in 
favor of accepting the testimony of the 
doctor as that of a reliable expert, and 
others doubted the wisdom of such evi- 

But how that question was discussed 
in the jury room was never known out¬ 
side. In half an hour they returned to 
the court room and pronounced the 
prisoner guilty of manslaughter in the 
second degree. 

Jerry fainted at the announcement, 
and they carried him limp and helpless 
to the jail. Now that the verdict was 
decided upon, everybody had room for 
some sympathy for the prisoner. 

The second tragedy occurred in 
Piketown that night. On the following 
day the doctor was found dead in his 
laboratory, surrounded by his beloved 
phials of blood, microscopes, and vari¬ 
ous implements of his profession. 

But more important than all of these 
was a written confession, addressed to 
the judge of the court. The confession 
said: 

“ I had thought to address these 
words concerning my blood theory to 
some scientific body in the near future, 
but circumstances have made it neces¬ 
sary for me to change my plans. In 
my address to the jury yesterday I re¬ 
vealed only half what I know about the 
relation of blood to our bodies and 
minds. I tried to show only s0‘ much 
of my researches as was necessary to 
free the prisoner. But, alas I my efforts 
failed. It is the jury’s verdict that com¬ 
pels me to hasten the disclosure con¬ 
tained in these brief notes. 

“ The scientific fact has long been es¬ 
tablished that blood contains the germs 
of most diseases, and that it is through 
this vital fluid that we inherit and con¬ 
tract the infirmities of life. But more 
recently it has been attempted to show 
that crime is only a species of disease. 

“ The man who is a confirmed drunk- 
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ard is suffering from a disease acquired 
by him, and permanently seated in his 
blood. The kleptomaniac is a sufferer 
from a disease that we have not yet de¬ 
fined, and also the man of evil thoughts, 
the immoral, and the dissolute. Dis¬ 
eases of this sort are only vaguely un¬ 
derstood by us, but they nevertheless 
exist, and very few of us are entirely 
free from them. 

“ If these diseases are a reality, some 
signs of them should be visible in the 
blood. The blood of the professional 
criminal cannot be as clean as that of 
the moralist. It must contain the 
germs of his peculiar moral disease. 

“ Working upon this theory, I have 
examined the blood of all classes of peo¬ 
ple, and I had almost reached a point 
where I could classify definitely the 
blood of the drunkard, the thief, the 
murderer, and the immoral. 

“ In the sets of phials in my labora¬ 
tory you will find a classification of the 
blood of the criminals according to the 
degree of their depravity, or, more cor¬ 
rectly speaking, according to their 
moral diseases. This collection I be¬ 
queath to the Academy of Sciences of 
Manitou, with the hope that some of 
its members will pursue the study 
along the line I have marked out. 

“ When I satisfied myself that moral 
and mental diseases were just as mani¬ 
fest in the blood as any of the physical 
disorders, I began to make elaborate 
experiments to prove my theory. The 
germs of malarial diseases are located 
in the blood, and to prove it one would 
simply have to inoculate one’s self with 
the blood of a sick patient. 

“ If this transfusion of blood was per¬ 
formed several times the disease would 
be communicated to the healthy body 
of the one inoculated. The same is true 
of typhoid, yellow fever, diphtheria, or 
any of the malignant types known to 
science. The blood contains the germs 
of the poison, and that blood transferred 
to the veins of a healthy person would 
soon communicate the disease to him. 

“ If my theory was correct, it must 


follow that the tainted blood of the im¬ 
moral, the habitual thief, the murderer, 
or the drunkard, contains the germs 
of these less tangible diseases that sci¬ 
ence is just beginning to recognize. To 
prove this I began an exhaustive ex¬ 
periment with myself. 

“ As a preliminary step I obtained 
the blood of as many kleptomaniacs as 
possible, and injected it into my body. 
To prevent communicating any physi¬ 
cal diseases to my system through this 
experiment, I obtained the blood only 
from physically healthy people. I 
guarded carefully against any mistake, 
and the results of my preliminary ex¬ 
periments satisfied me that I could es¬ 
tablish a great scientific principle. 

“ At first I noticed no perceptible 
change in my nature. The blood seemed 
to have no effect, and I increased the 
dose of each injection to six drops. 

“ I did not expect to experience any 
sudden revolution in my moral nature. 
Diseases of this kind do not develop in 
that way. The change is through a 
slow process. The blood, after all, feeds 
the brain, and the disease germs must 
affect the brain before they can manifest 
themselves in our actions. 

“ The germs either introduce a sub¬ 
tile poison into the brain, or fail to 
supply the proper nourishment to it. 
At any rate the blood is responsible for 
the proper action of the heart and brain, 
and whatever is introduced into this 
fluid must be for good or evil. 

“ A month passed, and one day I 
stood in a jewelry store in Manitou, 
looking at some ground glass phials, 
with metal covers to them, when a 
strong desire to put several of them in 
my pocket seized me. 

“ It was a strange feeling. I had the 
money to buy all I wanted, and intend¬ 
ed to make a purchase; but the impulse 
to secrete one or two upon my person 
was so sudden and strong that I had 
stolen two of the choicest before I real¬ 
ized my actions. Then I hurriedly paid 
for half a dozen and left the store. 

“ This was my first symptom of the 
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disease from which all kleptomaniacs 
suffer. While horror stricken at the 
crime I had committed, I still rejoiced 
in the name of science that my experi¬ 
ment had succeeded. 

“ From that day on the disease in¬ 
creased, until I could hardly trust my¬ 
self in any store. The impulse to steal 
some small trifle from the counter 
would come upon me so suddenly and 
irresistibly that I would be forced to 
yield. I always suffered untold agony 
while in a store for this reason, dread¬ 
ing the tendency to steal. My will pow¬ 
er at such times was completely subju¬ 
gated, and a horrible sense of helpless- 

“ I ceased to make any further injec¬ 
tions after that, and tried hard to con¬ 
trol the mental disease that I had intro¬ 
duced into my system. But my experi¬ 
ments would not permit me to halt 
here. I would have to have more than 
one proof of the correctness of my the¬ 
ory. 

“ I collected the blood of burglars 
and robbers and injected it into my sys¬ 
tem, determined to test the whole list 
of mental and moral diseases. I was 
willing to sacrifice my life for the sake 
of science. I visited prisons and jails, 
and obtained permission to get a few 
drops of blood from those confined for 
burglary. 

" I selected those who had been con¬ 
firmed robbers all their lives—men who, 
by their persistent life of evil, exhibited 
an uncontrollable tendency to commit 
this species of crime. Released from 
one prison, they would immediately re¬ 
sort to burglary again, and so spend 
half their life in jail and the other half 
in committing crimes. 

“ As in the former case, the germs 
of this new disease did not manifest 
themselves for some time. Then I 
gradually found myself dwelling upon 
stories of burglaries, and unconsciously 
admiring the skill displayed by some 
expert robber in entering houses and 
evading capture. A strong desire to 
peruse stories of robberies seized me. 


and I read diligently every item in the 
daily papers about petty thefts. 

“ Next my attention was called to the 
fact that while walking out in the cool 
of the evening I began to muse about 
the best methods of entering the vari¬ 
ous houses. This one I thought could 
be entered the easiest through the back 
window, that one by climbing up the 
trailing vines to the second story win¬ 
dow, and the next through the cellar 
door. 

“ I was startled at these thoughts. 
It dawned upon me that the new dis¬ 
ease was developing within my system. 
I was gradually acquiring the instinct 
of the habitual robber. 

" To my great mortification, I put 
my desires into practice one night. 
Passing a quiet country house on the 
outskirts of Piketown, I saw an open 
window. Just to see how easily I could 
enter the house I vaulted quietly over 
the fance and drew myself up to a level 
with the window sill. Then I dropped 
as lightly as a cat inside. 

“ I found myself in the diningroom, 
with the table already spread lor an 
early breakfast. An irresistible desire 
to take some of the silver cutlery seized 
me, and after gathering all within sight, 
I left the house as I had entered. 

“ I mention this in detail because it 
was the first of a series of similar rob¬ 
beries. I soon found that I had a great 
fondness for prowling around at night 
and hiding in the shadow of houses and 
trees, to avoid meeting any of the Pike- 
town people. Every time I found a 
window open I felt drawn toward it, 
and eventually I entered the house. 

“ I was heartily ashamed of myself 
by this time, and I decided to cure my¬ 
self of the temptation at once. I had 
given my theory a good test, and it 
worked well. I needed no further proof. 

“ But alas! for the shortsightedness 
of human beings! I had poisoned my 
system with the germs of a disease that 
could not be easily eradicated. 

“ I fought nobly to suppress the de¬ 
sire to prowl around at night, but it 
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was of no avail. I was as helpless as the 
drunkard when he has tasted of wine, 
or the opium eater when he needs a 
new injection. The desire seized me 
at night, and, instead of abating, it in¬ 
creased its hold upon me. 

“ I became a confirmed burglar. 

few articles I degenerated into a robber 
against whose skill no doors or win¬ 
dows were proof. I found it easy to 
gather together all the things I needed, 
and I began to forge false and skeleton 

“ No man knows the horror of my 
situation. From a moral, upright man 
I had developed into a wily, unscrupu¬ 
lous robber. The horrible disease made 
me a helpless victim. My conscience 
was still sensitive, and through the long 
hours of the day I suffered the pangs 
of hell. 

“ But as night approached I grew 
restless and nervous, and despite all the 
firm resolutions I had made, I would 
be drawn out of doors upon another 

man then. I was the skilled, profes¬ 
sional burglar, and not the quiet, peace 
loving man of science. 

“ I would return home toward morn¬ 
ing and fall into a deep slumber. It 
would all seem like a horrible dream to 
me, but upon awakening, there were 
the signs of my crime, the plunder gath¬ 
ered from the houses I had entered. 

“ A cunning, deceitful nature devel¬ 
oped with my new disease. I was often 
astonished at the skilful way in which I 
would cover up my tracks. I avoided 
detection by arts that seemed wonder¬ 
ful to me in my sober senses. 

“ For the sake of science I would 
have been satisfied if at this point I 
could have stopped the course of the 
disease, but the poison was permanent¬ 
ly settled within me. My brain had 
been affected by the germs that had 
been carried to it through my blood. 
It was impossible to eradicate the evil. 

“ As this truth dawned upon me, my 
life became a curse. The horrible ex¬ 


posure of my crimes, I knew, must 
come in time, and the humiliation would 
be terrible. But even this fear could 
not check me. 

“ But the climax has come at last, 
and I am not sorry to end my existence. 
In taking my own life I consider my 
sin lessened by the thought that I can 
only hope to live a life of crime. I have 
fought nobly to control the disease, but 
alas! I have discovered a way of intro¬ 
ducing the disease into my system, but 
no remedy for it. It is better then that 
I should eradicate it by death. 

“ But my experiments will serve a 
good purpose to humanity. Crime is a 
disease that can easily be propagated, 

noble, humanity loving scientist devote 
his life to experimenting with these 
disease germs, not for the purpose of 
spreading them, but to check and de- 

“ No greater work can be performed 
for the poor criminals, who are simply 
obeying the impulses of a horrible dis¬ 
ease that has been inherited by them. 

“ This ends my blood theory and my 
confessions. The point of my whole ar¬ 
gument is clear by this time, or should 
be. The blood I took from the corpse of 
Barker Whitman is contained in phial 
300, and next to it, in 301, are the drops 
taken from my own veins. 

“ Compare them. They are identical¬ 
ly the same! And the owner of the blood 
taken from the corpse was the murderer! 
and not poor, innocent Jerry, whose 
happiness I fear has been sacrificed to 

It is not necessary for me to make 
a plea for mercy. I am not a born mur¬ 
derer, nor have the horrible instincts of 
a murderer been implanted within me 
through blood transfusion: but the de¬ 
sire to avoid capture is as strong in the 
burglar as the desire to commit rob¬ 
bery. 

“.And that accounts for all! My hand 
was not raised to slay, but simply to 
protect me from capture and expo- 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE QUEST. 

A SMALL boat with a red and yel¬ 
low sail, rigged high, and bend¬ 
ing the mast with the strain of the wind, 
scudded swiftly through the indigo 
waves of the Gulf of California, foam¬ 
ing the billows at her bow. She leaned 
far to leeward till her rail was in the 
froth, and her shark-like belly poising 
on the surface. 

Behind, not further than six or seven 
miles, was the Mexican coast and the 
city of Guaymas, from which the craft 
had sailed. 

There were four men lying or sitting 
in the boat, of whom file one at the 
helm was a Mexican, swarthy as 
bronze, as nearly .naked as a Hottentot. 
From beneath a brow that overhung 
his eyes and was bushy with a coal 
black growth of hair, he was steadfastly’ 
watching his course to the lyest. 

Of the others, two were burnt a lob¬ 
ster red, while their friend, an athletic 
young Englishman, was tanning as 
dark as the Mexican himself. This one 
turned his face to his oldest companion, 
for the other was fast asleep and snor¬ 
ing in the bottom of the boat. 

“ Well, Sandy,” said he, “ you got 
here right enough.” 

“ Natural as breathin’,” said the one 
addressed, a heavy, bearded man, 
, round shouldered and long of arm. “ I 
wanted to quit. San Diego was dead 
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an’ my sperit was restless. Yer letter 
was jest what I was needin’. But say, 
Sturgis, ain’t it pretty near time to tell 
me where we’re goin’ an’ what we’re a 
goin’ fer to do ? ” 

“ Why, yes,” answered Sturgis, 
drawing something forth from a pock¬ 
et, “ but you see, old chap, I hardly 
dared to breathe it on shore, for fear of 
being heard, and you know it wouldn’t 
have done to write you more in the 
letter, for letters sometimes get in the 
wrong sort of hands.” 

" Kerrect,” assented Sandy. “ Go 

“ Well, you remember the evening 
you and I fought the Apaches off at the 
Princess mine and nearly got potted 
ourselves—what month was that?” 

“ September, near as I recollec’.” 

“ September—yes, I'think it w’as. I 
expect we were both rather sour on 
Arizona, and after you left for Califor¬ 
nia, I prospected over into New Mexico 
a bit.” 

“ Strike anything? ” 

“ No. Nothing but our friend here 
asleep, Dennis O’Reidy. I found him 
one night trying to drive all the rattle¬ 
snakes out of the country by blowing 
his tin whistle. He blows on that for 
everything, especially danger. But he 
isn’t another St. Patrick, you know, old 
chap, so he failed on the snakes. I took 
him along with me-” 

“ Killed the snakes, didn’t yeh ? ” 
Sandy interrupted. 
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“ Yes, four of them. You were al¬ 
ways rather hard on rattlers, Sandy.” 

“ Hate ’em like pizen. I’d like to hev 
’em all in a well an’ then blow ’em all 
to rags with dynamite! ” 

“ So I’ve heard you say. I took 
O’Reidy along—he’s not a bad sort, 
you know—and we’ve been together 
ever since. I was getting tired of des¬ 
erts and snakes, and thought I’d go 
back to old England. And then one 
night we found the outcroppings of this 
present business, and everything was 
changed. Here we are this day bound 
for a certain place in Lower California, 
where ”—and here he lowered his voice 
to a whisper—“ there’s a whole chasm 
or cavern, or underground gallery of 

Sandy’s 'face became intense with in¬ 
terest. “ No! ” said he. 

“ Yes, old chap, as sure as your 
name is Sandy Caldwell! Rather 
great, isn’t it?” 

“Great?” drawled Caldwell. “I 
shed calc’late she’d ought to be stupen- 

“ Look here! Step up forward,” said 
Sturgis, leading the way. “ I’ll show 
you the map. I don’t feel just certain 
yet of our Mexican assistant.” 

“ Where’d yeh git the map ? ” 

" Oh, I was telling you that. One 
evening in Arizona, as Dennis and I 
were riding on our way to camp, from 
a claim we were working, we came 
along a narrow ravine. That afternoon 
a storm had come up—cloudburst, you 
know, and it brought on a landslide, as 
you people call it. We were picking 
our way about this slip when we came 
upon the body of a broncho, and just 
near by was a man, who was pinned to 
the earth by a mass of rock and gravel.” 

“Was he dead?” ' 

“ No, alive, but terribly hurt. , We 
carried him in to camp and put him to 
bed. He was a thin old Mexican—a 
gentleman, old chap, good sort and 
keen as a knife; he knew a lot. For ten 
or eleven days he was there. He said 
•he was on his way to Guaymas, the 


place we started from a couple of hours 

“ Which I was durn glad to leave,” 
broke in Caldwell. 

“ I,observed that, old chap. When I 
saw you coming this morning I could 
tell you didn’t like the place as far as I 
could see your lace. But that’s neither 
here nor there. This old Mexican, 
when he knew he was going to die, 
gave this map to Dennis and me and 
said it would make us wealthy. The 
chasm of opals, he said, is fabulously 
rich, but it’s hard to come at, and 
there’s plenty of risk before we can 
reach it. Then he told us how to go 
about the trip and wished us luck.” 

“ And where. 4 id it—the map ?” 

“ I don’t know where; he didn’t tell. 
I don’t even know who made it or what 
it is, or how the opals got in the place. 
But he told us the thing would guide us 
right, -and I believed him. When we 
decided to try the game, I said to 
O’Reidy, ‘ The man for me is Sandy 
Caldwell! ’ With that I wrote you di¬ 
rectly to come. Sandy, old chap, I’ve 
never forgotten the day you sucked the 
rattlesnake poison out of my arm, and 
I never shall! ” 

“ Oh, thet’s all right,” mumbled 
Caldwell, “ let’s git a whack at the 
map. What is she, anyhow?” He 
took in his hand a brownish piece of 
■ stuff that was strong and thick, and 
scrutinized it closely, front and back. 

“ Some kind of skin,” he announced 
in a moment, “ but I don’t think I ever 
seen its kind done up tanned before.” 

Sturgis spread it out on the slo¬ 
ping deck of the boat. On its sur¬ 
face appeared a tortuous line, drawn 
clearly in a bluish kind of ink. Moun¬ 
tains and canyons were indicated intel¬ 
ligibly, with suggestions of trees, boul¬ 
ders and other features of a landscape. 
Where the line representing the trail 
or path commenced, a lizard was 
drawn, somewhat clumsily. 

“ There,” said Sturgis, placing a fin¬ 
ger on this design of a reptile, “ that’s 
where we start. But where we come 
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out seems to be left a bit uncertain. I 
dare say we shall be near the place, how¬ 
ever, and everything after that proba¬ 
bly so evident that more direction was 
thought unnecessary.” 

Caldwell studied the parchment in 
silence a moment. 

“ Can’t tell nuthin’ about the dis¬ 
tances,” said he, “ not from anything 
on this here racket, but I reckon she 
can’t be far from the coast, fer the hull 
of Lower Californy ain’t hardly as much 
as a hundred mile acrost at the widest 
place. How do yeh know there’s any of 
them opals there ? ” 

“ I was waiting to hear you ask that 
question,” said his companion. “ It’s 
what any sensible man would do. Look 
here; I’ve got a bit of proof, old chap. 
The old man gave it to me with the 
map.” From a pocket he took an arti¬ 
cle and laid it in Sandy’s hand. 

Caldwell whistled in amazement. He 
was holding the most remarkable and 
beautiful specimen of opal he had ever 
beheld. It was cut in the form of a 
slender pyramid, two inches high and 
about one inch square at the base. It 
seemed to be literally afire, so intense 
were the colors that played not only on 
its surface, but throughout its entire 
depth and “ body.” 

It was such a jewel, the quality of 
which the expert sees once in a lifetime 
and raves over ever afterward, and the 
shape of which not even the" connois¬ 
seur has found in the world’s collec- 

“ Gar! ” ejaculated Caldwell at 
length. “ I didn’t think there was no 
sech a beautiful shebang as thet on top 
of this here earth! ” 

“ Well, old chap,” resumed his friend, 
placing the map again in his pocket, 
“ do you think the game worth the try¬ 
ing? Would you have come so far if 
you had got to know what it was ? ” 

“ I should say yes! ” Sandy replied 
with emphasis, giving back the won¬ 
derful jewel. “ I calc’late she's a bang 
up game to tackle, any way yeh fix it. 
I’m yer man every time, fer I reckon 


my ole time pard, Remly Sturgis, is 
good enough comp’ny’fer any man on 
earth, an’ straight goods to boot.” 

“ I’m right glad you like the game,” 
Sturgis replied, with a smile of pleas¬ 
ure. “ If there’s any fighting to be 
done—and, mind you, I expect we'll 
find a bit—I’d rather be back to back 
with Sandy Caldwell than any man I 
ever met, bar none.” 

Sandy coughed, a trifle embarrassed, 
but his eyes were gleaming with de¬ 
light. 

“ Besides, look here,” resumed the 
other, “ I’ve been wanting to make a 
trip to Lower California for years, any 
way. I once lost an uncle out here, old 
chap, eight or nine years ago, I expect. 
I never had the honor of seeing the man 
in my life; odd, wasn’t it ? He was my 
mother’s only brother, Henry Remly. 
He had a wife and a little girl, I believe. 
If I remember straight, he came out 
here to make some scientific investiga- 
.tions, but what became of the three— 
for he had along his wife and child—is 
more than any one ever discovered.” 

“ Huh! Then I reckon mebbe ye’re 
right, an’ we’re more’n likely to be 
needin’ these here knives an' guns.” 

“ Well,” answered Sturgis slowly, 
“ they say there are plenty of people 
about the place, and they’ve always re¬ 
sisted the efforts of explorers to throw 
a lot of light on their land, even if they 
had 'to eat all the tourists that got 
ashore.” 

‘‘ Ye’re powerful cool,” drawled 
Caldwell, “ fer a man so fat an’ juicy.” 

“ I say, old chap, no frivolity intend¬ 
ed, but you know if a fellow is booked 
to be fricasseed and eaten, that’s his 
fate, and he’ll never escape it. I’ve 
been a miner, busted bronchos, skir¬ 
mished with Apaches and played at 
football with the Oxford team. There’s 
more or less danger in all of these, but 
you’ll never hang a man if he's fated t6 
die of the gout.” 

“ I s’pose thet’s so,” agreed Sandy. 
“ How fur we got to sail ? ” 

“ About ninety miles.’’ 
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“ No landin’ sooner? ” 

“ Let me see.” He turned to the 
helmsman. “ I say, Pablo,” he called 
in Spanish, “ do we come to any islands 
on the way across ? ” 

The Mexican was frowning -at the 
sky, which in turn was frowning back, 
but he turned. “ One island—maybe,” 
said he. “ Maybe San Marcos, maybe 
not,” and he. looked at the blackening 
sky and shrugged his shoulders. 

” Here’s luck,” said the man who had 
lain asleep, but who now rolled-up lei¬ 
surely, to sit against a seat. “ Phat’s he 
givin’ yez, Sturgis ? ” 

“ An island. He says we may make 
a landing on a place they call San Mar- 

“ Ain’t it down ferninst the map ? ” 

“ Look here, Dennis, you ought to 
know better than that. The map 
doesn’t try to teach geography. It be¬ 
gins, as you’ve seen a dozen times, in 
the mountains, at the sign of the lizard. 

I thought, O’Reidy, you could draw, 
the map backward by this, with both 
your hands behind you.” 

“ Wal, oiiyway,” said O’Reidy, 

“ whin Oi begin at the soign av a liz¬ 
ard _Oi kin draw maps loike shnakes 
wid the back o’ me neck, an’ no two av 
thim iver the same at all entoirely.” 

“ Shorely ye’re a double action won¬ 
der,” Sandy slowly remarked, and he 
stretched his arms and yawned tremen¬ 
dously. 

“ There’s ither things dooble action,” 
said Dennis, “ be the token av all thim 
clouds. Oi’m a tinkin’ the divil he’s a 
shmokin’ av his poipe ferninst the 

Hardly had he done speaking when 
the waters began to darken, while the 
sun was blotted by a mass of clouds. 
Then a “ hatful ” of wind nearly heeled 
them keel over gunwale. 

The Mexican promptly fetched the 
boat’s nose up in the wind and paid her 
off skilfully. His jaws were set and his 
naked body was knotted w'ith thews 
where every muscle had abruptly 
grown tense. 


“ Hey, Pablo, what’s the trouble ? ” 
called Sturgis in Spanish. 

“ Breath of sea devil,” growled the 
Mexican. “ Squall—yellow squall! ” 

CHAPTER II. 

THE SQUALE. 

The heavens were rapidly assuming 
a yellowish refulgence; the waters were 
running angrily. The waves were 
blackish, save for the whitecap teeth 
they showed already, and these were 
tinged with the color of the sky. 

Now the clouds thickened overhead. 
A mass began to swell and expand—to 
bulge as it were toward the sea. It 
puffed out roundly, like a vast balloon, 
inverted and coming head on to the 

"Santa Maria! ” cried the Mexican, 
and jumping forward he dropped the 
sail with a knife slash at the halyards. 

That instant the sky seemed to burst; 
the clouds were torn and tattered to 
shreds ; yellow light glared with 
intensified power, while the sea 
was like a green yellow creature. Then 
the wind rushed in such a blast that for 
a moment it flayed the billows them¬ 
selves to flatness, and smote the boat 
as the breath of a man might smite on 
the shell of a sparrow’s egg. 

The waves immediately sprang again 
on the skirts of the hurricane. The 
frail craft was driven with the speed of 
an arrow, her nose buried deep in the 
spume. Nothing but yellow was now 
to be seen. It had curtained off the dis¬ 
tant shore and was veiling all the sea. 

While the boat was plunging and la¬ 
boring in the manner of a beast afraid, 
the waves assumed a strange appear¬ 
ance of life. Here and there, though it 
seemed to thicken like slime, a thou¬ 
sand squirming forms-appeared, gliding 
about in their element. 

The four men, crouching in the bot¬ 
tom, looked at one another inquiringly. 
They were holding their hats in their 
hands; their hair tossed in the gale, 
making their yellow faces wild. 
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“ Here’s luck! ” cried O’Reidy, who 
was ghastly pale. “ Gimme the whistle 
in the name of Hiven, till Oi blows us 
sound an’ hearty 1 ” 

He pulled forth a small brass instru¬ 
ment and piped up shrilly an Irish jig 
that sped-far away in the breath of the 
'' devil ” of the sea, which now in¬ 
creased ill power and fury, and bore in 
its voice a shrieking sort of laughter. 

Again the helmsman cried “ Santa 

In her plunging the boat had scooped 
in a wave—and with it a glistening 
black creature like an eel, that was six 
feet in length and as large as an arm. 

With a complex movement, as swift 
as the flap of a wing, the reptile coiled 
and straightened out, throwing its tail 
about like a wire that curls back to a 
spiral form from being straight, and 
struck the foot of O’Reidy. With a 
cry he stiffened for a second, then 
doubled up oddly. 

The Mexican sailor attempted to stab 
the monster as it threw a coil momenta¬ 
rily about his wrist, but the contact 
seemed to paralyze his movements. A 
bellow of rage then from Sandy con¬ 
trasted sharply with the gritting of hts 
teeth by Sturgis when the thrashing 
creature touched their ankles and feet. 

It was something electric, possessing 
a power like a current from a galvanic 

In the breath of that yellow tempest, 
plunging, they knew not whither, while 
the boat creaked and flew before the 
blast, the men enacted a desperate 
struggle. The eel thing was every¬ 
where in the water that surged about in 
the boat. 

It twisted and darted hither and yon, 
emitting from its sides a yellowdsh 
fluid, and it stung with its powerful 
current till the four by turns were pale 
and rigid. The tiller was swinging at 
random, for Pablo, dazed and white, al¬ 
ternately fought the creature and hung 
across the gunwale limply. 

With hooks, knives, and revolvers 
clubbed, the others were striking at the 


serpent’s head. It dodged every blow. 
In desperation Sturgis grabbed for the 
slimy body with his hand, to throw it 
out in the sea. He jerked it back sud¬ 
denly, however, numb with the contact. 

A mass of chain, broken from the 
anchor, came sliding in the wash, as 
the boat heaved and dived. Sandy 
caught it quickly, made a loop, and 
whirling it, struck with all his force at 
the body of the monster. 

“ Hoi! ” he bellowed, as the shock 
came flashing through the links, but 
again and yet again he slashed with his 

Bruised and infuriated, the creature 
threw a coil that interlocked with the 
links of metal. 

With a louder cry the wielder jerked 
the tingling mass desperately, fetching 
up chain and serpent in writhing coils 
and hurled it far from the boat. 

“ Turn her back—turn her back to 
Guaymas 1 ” cried Sturgis. 

The sailor had grabbed the tiller 
again by instinct; he shook his head 
with its wild seeming eyes. 

“ Sacre! No—no 1 ” he answered at 
the top of his voice. “ She must go— 

Indeed, had Sturgis been better ac¬ 
quainted with sailing craft, he would 
never have suggested such a palpable 
absurdity. The sail was slapping out 
ahead of the mast, the boat, with her 
prow more than ever deeply buried in 
the froth, was bowling forward with 
the speed of a rag in a blizzard. 

Darkness as of night shut iit from 
every side on the turbulent sea, till pres¬ 
ently nothing was visible anywhere but 
mountainous waves, jagged of crest, 
with yawning chasms down between. 
There were weird suggestions every¬ 
where of the dread electric eels. 

CHAPTER III. 

A WEIRD HARBOR. 

Night fell dismally; the wind 
shrieked without abatement; the yel¬ 
lowish mist made the outer gloom more 
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intense, and the boat heaved forward 
at random, working like a walking 
beam over the billows. 

In silence the four men clung to the 
rail, wet and chilled. Now and again 
throughout the night the desperate 
O’Reidy fumbled at his whistle and 
blew a few wild notes as n. charm 

Sturgis had soon been convinced of 
the stanchness of the boat; he bailed 
out the water from time to time in a 
spirit that knew no such thing as sub¬ 
jugation. 

Dawn came at last, lurid red at first, 
3'et it ushered out of the murk a glorious 
sun that seemed to give a quietus to the 
tempest, and to lull the sea to easy 
swells. 

“ Hurrah! ” cried the leader, whose 
nature was as buoyant as cork, “ we’re 
as right as sixpence! A bit of a blow to 
try our temper.” 

“ Sacre!” muttered Pablo, readjust¬ 
ing the sail, as he saw the mists go roll¬ 
ing away, “ the hell mountain south! ” 

“ What’s thet? ” said Sandy. 

“ What’s to the south ? ” added Stur- 
gis. “ Where do you see it ? ” 

The Mexican pointed to a distant 
cone that loomed above the clouds, ap¬ 
parently the highest peak of a mountain 
range on a land a league ahead. “ San¬ 
ta Maria,” he added, ” more miles than 
ninety in the night. Volcano, you see, 
Volcan de las Virgenes, they name him. 
He is hell mountain; the fishers know' 

“ Volcan de las Virgenes! ” repeated 
Sturgis. “ My word, but I’m glad to 
see it! O’Reidy, don’t you remember, 
that is the mountain our poor old Mexi¬ 
can told us we should be using as our 
principal ■ guide ? Boys, this means 
that we’ve nearly got to the land of 
the cavern of opals! ” 

“ I thought you was keepin’ thet 
mum,” said Caldwell, as he nodded to¬ 
ward the helmsman. 

“ Not any longer; not after a man 
stops w'ith his tiller as Pablo has done 
for the w'hole of a night like that. He’s 


a man of nerve, or all of us would have 
drowned, or been electrocuted right 
enough.” 

With that he spoke to the Mexican. 
" Look here, Pablo,” said he, “ we are 
after a fortune in this Lower California 
—a cave of opals—and you are in. Will 
you go with us, man? Will you take 
your chances against all that may come, 
and bide the results—a fortune, or leav¬ 
ing your bones in a canyon ? ” 

“ My bones are no better than 
yours,” replied Pablo, unexcited. “ My 
wife and children are peons. I will 
stay.” 

“ Right you are,” said the leader. 
“ But I say, what are we coming to 
now ? I’d jolly well like to know what 
sort of a coast or shore is that.” 

Gilden by the morning sun, mottled 
by shadows and rising abruptly from 
the waves to a height of sixty feet or 
more, was a seemingly endless cliff or 
wall of rock, the top of which largely 
overhung the base and was whiskered, 
as it were, with a stiffish growth, rough 
and short. 

“ They’ve shet the gate an’ pulled the 
hull shebang in after ’em,” drawled 
Sandy, inspecting the solid looking 
front, “ which ain’t jfst precisely like a 
warm invitation to come in and spend 

“ Here’s luck-” started Dennis. 

“ Wait a bit! ” said Sturgis. “ No 
whistle yet. I expect we’ll find a way 
up it, or around it, or through it some¬ 
where. How shall we turn, Pablo, up 

“ South,” said the Mexican. “ Devil’s 
children north.” 

“ Devil’s everything, it seems to me. 
But south with her nose till we find 
some sort of opportunity of landing. 
In the mean time, breakfast.” 

They were stout of appetite, all of 
them, and gliding along in front of the 
cliff to the roar of the swells that broke 
and rolled back from the wall, their 
spirits rose to the pitch of greatest en¬ 
thusiasm. The night was forgotten. 
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While they were still eating and the 
boat was dipping prettily along in the 
green and amber waves, Caldwell 
jumped to his feet. 

“ There,” said he, pointing with a 
loaf of bread, what’s the matter with 
thet?” 

They had rounded a shoulder of the 
huge abutment which jutted out far 
in the waters, and now, on its further 
side, appeared a rift or break, which 
seemed to extend a considerable depth 
in the roek and to offer a natural har- 

Right you are, old chap,” said the 
leader; “ we must see what it is. Head 
her in, Pablo, head her in. It might be 
quite the proper place to stop.” 

The sloop came about and drifted 
rather than sailed into the mouth of 
the silent chasm in the wall. It broad¬ 
ened within and curved about to an 
inner retreat, like a smooth round ba¬ 
sin; a great crack, moreover, or per¬ 
haps it would be better described as 
a channel through the adamant com¬ 
prising this lofty coast, was visible, in¬ 
viting exploration and promising to 
lead to the interior. 

The morning by this was well ad¬ 
vanced, and the tide was low. On the 
rocks and even on the straight walls, 
below the line of the high water mark, 
were great red sea plants, formed like 
spiders, their long, weed feathered 
limbs extending down to the water and 
floating on the moving surface. 

Nearly everything, indeed, below the 
tide line was red; and all the weeds 
were strange. The bottom of the basin 
was rich in colors. 

The shimmer of a fish at play attract¬ 
ed the attention of Sturgis and Sandy 
one instant; the next an arm or branch 
of one of the great red weeds coiled up 
swiftly. The fish was netted in the 
feathery tissue, and struggle as it could 
was drawn in a trice from the depths, 
while all the arms of the thing immedi¬ 
ately concentrated about it, hunched 
together in a crawling ball and com¬ 
pletely hid the fish from sight. - 


“ I say,” said Sturgis, “ what a cold 
blooded weed it is. I dare say it would 
really attack anything alive. I’d rather 
this hole were a trifle less beautiful, if 
the decorations have to live on meat.” 

“ St. Pathrick’s stick! ” said Dennis, 
who had looked up in time to see this 
singular exhibition. “ Oi’d loike to be 
eatin’ eel pie in Doublin.” 

“ Oh, hang the weed! ” ejaculated 
Sandy, “ thet’s nature. Guess we bet¬ 
ter drop the anchor down and shove her 
over to the low place yonder, hey? 
Don’t yeh calc’late we’d orter tackle the 
open canyon, Sturgis ? ” 

The latter thought so decidedly. In¬ 
deed, so absorbed had he now become 
in glancing about at the various advan¬ 
tages of this miniature harbor that he 
gave the weeds no further thought. 

A place where the rocks were rough¬ 
ly terraced was near and barren of 
weeds of any description. Above these 
natural steps, its floor considerably be¬ 
low the mark of the highest tide, the 
“ canyon,” as Caldwell termed it, 
opened to view as they swung in line 
with its entrance, seeming like a hall. 

It was deep with shadows, and it 
curved so that nothing could be seen 
beyond a distance of fifty feet; its walls 
rose perpendicularly. Like a ditch it 
was open at the top. Altogether it sug¬ 
gested the thought that a Titan had cut 
it in the solid rock with a chisel. 

The Mexican lowered the sail and 
heaved out the anchor, to which an¬ 
other piece of chain had been attached 
and a rope as well. Then, with an oar 
he worked the stern about toward the 
landing place selected, Sturgis eagerly 

The craft swung but slowly. Sturgis, 
reaching for the ledge of rock with his 
foot, struck an arm of the only giant 
weed in reach. Like a spring it jerked 
and coiled about his ankle, where it was 
quickly joined by half a dozen more of 
its members, that wrapped about like 
tentacles and began to draw him up- 

“ Look here! ” he cried, straining 
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violently backward, “ blast you, let 
go! ” But his foot went upward, and 
in a second he would have landed fairly 
on his back. 

Pablo clutched him quickly about the 
waist, and together they jerked with a 
will so hearty as to tear the weed crea¬ 
ture fearfully apart. 

“ By the tarnal! ” said Sandy, “ what 
sort of a dive is this here, anyhow. We 
ain’t hed a thing much but nightmares 
yit.” 

“ Ha, ha! merely to try us a bit,” 
laughed the leader, to whom the thing 
was more unpleasant than dangerous. 
“ Maybe this cannibal weed, or what¬ 
ever it is, got its habits from the people. 
We must get away, Pablo says it’s a 
devil’s country all the while, and I ex¬ 
pect he knows, but once we get on the 
uplands, I dare say we’l! find it more 
pleasant. We can’t expect to walk on 
a lover’s path and gather in those opals 
growing on ferns, you know. There’s 
no one in the party who wishes to turn 
tail and run, I hope.” 

A chorus of roars and guffaws as¬ 
sured him to the contrary. Yet the 
place gave all a feeling of uneasiness, in 
spite of all they could do. 

They made all haste to get the pro¬ 
visions and weapons in shape, and leav¬ 
ing all of the former which they could 
not carry safely stowed in a locker of 
the boat, made her secure and stepped 
to the rocks. There they clambered up 
and entered the mouth of the narrow 

CHAPTER IV. 


Sturgis, armed with a rifle, which 
was slung across his back, a belt about 
his waist, from which hung a brace of 
heavy revolvers, a long row of car¬ 
tridges, a knife, and a coiled lasso, 
headed the party, closely followed by 
the others. All were completely armed 
and laden with supplies. 

The way within this hallway of rock 
was slippery under foot with moss, but 


running water had made a rough sug¬ 
gestion of a trail. From the crevices be¬ 
tween the rocks piled along the floor in 
masses proceeded sounds, from time to 
time, as of something moving to cover. 

Above, however, the sky was bright, 
intensely blue and cheerful to see, while 
in various places the sun shone down 
on the perpendicular sides warmly, ma¬ 
king the breeze which wafted through 
most exhilarating to breathe. The 
hopes and spirits of the travelers mo¬ 
mentarily grew high, for having dread¬ 
ed heat, they found themselves cool 
and pleasantly situated, while nothing 
impeded their progress, and all the 
world seemed deserted to their uses. 

“ I shouldn’t care a farthing for all 
the cannibal tribes in the country if we 
could only travel here in this rift till we 
got to the lizard,” Sturgis observed. 
“ This is quite the sort of thing I like.’’ 

“ Great as far as she goes,” ob¬ 
served Caldwell, “ but it looks to me as 
if she don’t go more’n a thousand 

He pointed ahead to a dark obstruc¬ 
tion, which the shadows had nearly 
concealed. 

“Begorra!” said Dennis, "they’ve 
buttoned the mouth av her toight as a 
witnus fer the definse.” 

They reached a wall across the place 
in a minute, a barrier which promised 
to be unscalable, as Sturgis glanced it 
hastily over from base to top, yet near 
the bottom they at once discovered an 
aperture, partially blocked on either 
side by a movable network of branches 
and weeds, collected at the place by the 
water, which evidently flowed back and 

The wall at this place was hardly 
more than two feet thick. In a mo¬ 
ment Sturgis had dropped to his knees, 
passed through the place, by pushing 
away the flap of debris, and called to 
the others to follow his lead, as the hall 
on the further side was wider than ever. 

The branches, which gave way easily 
to all the travelers, fell into place the 
moment they had passed, Sturgis had 
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been correct about the width of the 
ditch beyond this obstructing wall, but 
this breadth extended only a partial dis¬ 
tance up. 

Thus the top was narrower than the 
bottom, rendering the place somewhat 
cavernous. Still it was delightfully 
lighted' by the sun’s reflected rays. The 
floor continued approximately level, its 
boulders tide washed and slimy; the 
sides of the trench, however, were 
higher. 

“ I say, no trouble with this,” said 
the leader again, “ but we must hurry 
all we can, for in case we fail to get out 
on top today, we shall be delayed in 
getting our bearings.” 

A dozen rods ahead the crevice made 
a turn. This being rounded, Sturgis, 
who was still ahead, found himself con¬ 
fronted by a problem. There were three 
distinct branches of this crack in the 
mountains. The travelers halted, un¬ 
decided which to follow. 

“ Oi’ll tell yeh what,” said O’Reidy, 
“ lave wan of us go up all three av thim 
to wanst, to foind out which av thim is 
the wan we don’t want.” 

“ Ye’re elected,” said Sandy. “ Go 
ahead, Micky, an’-” 

"Be still! What was that?” de¬ 
manded Sturgis. All were alert to 
listen. 

The echo of a sound like a shrill 
trumpet, such as that given by an ele¬ 
phant, came vaguely from somewhere 
and then was lost in the caverns. 

“ Nuthin’,” Sandy affirmed, after a 
moment. “ Jest echo.” 

“ Don’t be so certain,” -eturned the 
leader, shifting his rifle. It was some¬ 
thing right enough. The only plan that 
is safe is for all to explore these 
branches together, one after another, if 
we have to, till we get the one which 
takes us up on top of the hills.” 

Accordingly, a start was made with¬ 
out further delay, the first of the 
trenches to the right being entered by 
the rapidly walking Sturgis. 

In a hundred yards this rift nar¬ 
rowed down considerably. The floor 


of the place was slightly inclined, that 
is, they began to ascend a slope as they 
wound through the crooked hall of 

The sides continued perpendicular or 
overhanging at the top. Underfoot the 
way was growing rougher. 

In less than fifteen minutes they had 
left all traces of the tide behind. Cacti 
began to appear. The travelers were 
presently surrounded by a growth of 
this grisly plant, gigantic in size. 

It grew in the shape of iron tubing, 
joined to a large central tube, the 
branches bent at right angles. The sur¬ 
face of all was fuzzy looking from innu¬ 
merable needle-like bristles, on scores 
of which were impaled large steel blue 
lizards. Blossoms of these plants were 
purple, resembling in size and form in¬ 
verted cups, and out of each slowly 
oozed a sticky red liquid. 

Through these tree things the walk¬ 
ing was difficult. The forest of cacti 
ended, however, abruptly. A broken 
wall, looking like a waterfall petrified, 
loomed across the chasm; it was thirty 
feet high. 

The day had been getting hotter. It 
was therefore with feelings of gratitude 
that all partook of the water of a spring 
which flowed from the rock to fill a 
small basin before it sank again in the 

The water, though cool, was slightly 
brackish. They decided not to fill their 
small canteens till they came to a bet¬ 
ter supply. 

Slowly and with much labor they 
toiled up this cataract of stones. No 
sooner had they reached its summit, 
which was still ninety feet below the 
top of the rift in which they were walk¬ 
ing, than again was sounded that pierc¬ 
ing trumpet, which Sturgis had heard 
before. This time all heard it distinctly. 

“ Sandy,” said Sturgis, “ that must 
be inhabitants. Nothing but a man 
could blow such a sound as that.” 

“ Faith,” replied O’Reioy, “ Oi've 
known many’s the Oirish wumman 
could bate it all hollow.” 
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them with the sound of a pellet of 
dough flattening on the brush. Instant¬ 
ly a tiny flame burst up in the twigs. 

“What’s thet?” demanded Sandy, 
glancing suddenly about. “ What 

Another buzz, another dull “ pluff ” 
interrupted Sandy’s question. A sec¬ 
ond flame leaped from the under¬ 
growth, igniting all about it, closer to 

This was all done in less than five 
seconds. They turned about to every 
point, and were amazed to discover that 
back of them, all across the mouth of 
the cleft they had quitted, a fire had 
suddenly been started in the brush, and 
was burning now with fierce intensity. 

“ Buzz! ’’ “ Plufi! ’’ “ Buzz! ” quick¬ 
ly followed. In seven seconds halfV 
dozen fires started like magic in the 
crackling fuel. 

“ Get back—I say! ’’ cried Sturgis 
hurriedly. “ Fall back—out of range— 
it’s somebody sniping with red hot bul- 

Glancing quickly aloft and running 
along the narrow strip of shore, he 
swung his rifle around for use, and 
cocked it while he spoke. 

But there was nothing in sight to 
shoot—nothing against which to act in 
any manner whatsoever. Above or 
around them, or toward the cleft, not 
a sign of a living or a'moving thing 
could be seen. 

Twenty centers of flame, however, 
had been created before their very eyes, 
and these were hungrily devouring the 
brush and spreading till a barrier of 
blazes already shut them in and drove 
them toward the wall and the lake of 
pitch. The whole of this had required 
hardly a minute of actual time. 

“ Hoid on—hey—what’s the mat¬ 
ter ? ’’ roared Sandy. “ Say—we orter 
make a break—run fer our lives. Thet 
fire, don’t yeh see—it’s shettin’ us off 
from the canyon. We can’t git out! ’’ 

“ Here’s luck-’’ began O’Reidy, 

but Sturgis cut him short. 

“ Jove! We’vp got to run for it— 


you know—^the fire would roast us alive 
—too late! Whoever it is would kill us 
like rats in a trap if we got in the pass! 
Get over here on this ledge—where 
there isn’t any brush, and then-" 

“ Pluff! ’’ came one of the pellets at 
his feet, striking on a stone. 

He had a chance to see it—a flattened 
bit of something soft. He bent to pick 
it up. Before he could reach it the sub¬ 
stance burst into flame. A hot blaze 
sprang up, red as a ruby, but having 
nothing to kindle, it died at once, leav¬ 
ing a spot like a touch of blood. 

“ My word! ’’ exclaimed the leader, 
“ it’s worse than heated bullets—it’s 
something chemical—some horror! ’’ 

Indeed the pellets could hardly be 
described as anything less. 'They 
buzzed through the air now, raining in 
the brush like a hail of fire, from an un¬ 
known source, till all the growth was in 
a state of conflagration; they flamed on 
the barren rocks like myriad jets of 
lighted gas, and they came from—any¬ 
where. There seemed to be no escape. 

The four retreated speedily, baffled 
by the silent cliffs about them. The 
pellets had all fallen short, but at any 
moment the aim of the dread, mysteri¬ 
ous foe might improve. 

“ If a man gits one of them in the 
eye,” growled Caldwell,-as he hastened 
along the rocks, “ he can’t die soon 

The ledge of rock whereon they had 
gathered at the word of Sturgis was one 
of the horns, so to speak, of the crescent 
that formed the beach. It narrowed 
down to the merest shelf, two feet wide. 
Around a natural abutment of the rock 
its width was only a foot, and here it 
was ten feet high above the surface of 
the asphalt lake. 

In siggle file the four made their way 
along on this ledge, to escape the flames 
so rapidly approaching. All were alert 
for anything, and breathing shortly. In 
this position they were evidently sev¬ 
eral rods beyond the range of the fusil¬ 
lade. 
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“ Be jabers,” said O’Reidy, “ lave 
me git a blow at me whistle.” 

“ Shunt your whistle,” commanded 
Sturgis shortly. ” Sandy—here, I say, 
what shall we do? We’ve got to look 
sharp. This is bad. Jove, it makes me 
hot in the collar to think we can’t see 
anything to pot. How long do you 
think that fire is going to burn? Can 
we run the gauntlet before those ashes 

” If it burns another hour or so I 
reckon we’ll be ketched in the dark,” 
said Caldwell. “ Sun’s gittin’ low. 
Them ashes—I calc’late they’ll be 
steamin’ hot fer some little time. An’ 
mebbe the critters what is doin’ it all 
follered us up the canyon.” 

He was scanning the walls above 
with keenest eyes. 

“ Yeh ain’t got a glass along, I 
s’pose? ” he added. 

“ Yes, I have,” and Sturgis spoke to 
the Mexican, who was standing look¬ 
ing grimly on the lake of pitch below, 
his arms carelessly folded. Pablo 
opened a pack and took out a field glass 

“ There you are, old chap,” the lead- 

As if he had been at a play, Caldwell 
calmly screwed them out to get the fo¬ 
cus, and, pointing them upward, swept 
them back and forth across the sunlit 
face of the cliff. He grunted then sig¬ 
nificantly. 

” What is it? ” inquired the leader. 

Sandy gave him the glass and point¬ 
ed upward. “ Do yeh notice a streak 
of red agin the cliff up yonder ? ” he 
asked, “ jest a little below the top ? ” 

"Yes, Ido. What .is it?” 

Sturgis elevated the instrument. 
“ Look here! ” he suddenly cried. 
“ It’s a lot of skulls—a regular line, 
painted red—and hung against the 
rock! ” 

“ Skulls ? ” cried Dennis. 

“ Thet’s what,” drawled Sandy. 
“ An’ where there’s skulls there’s men.” 

“ Men—yes, I should say! ” agreed 


the leader, still looking with the glass. 
" Sandy, there’s a ledge up there—like 

make it out. We could see it plainly if 
we weren’t so nearly beneath it, you 
know, but it’s there—and that’s where 
the fire pills are coming from. I’ll war¬ 
rant. And the men^—that’s the mean¬ 
ing of the trumpet we heard a while 
back.” 

He gave the glass to O’Reidy and be¬ 
gan to look about, a troubled expres¬ 
sion on his face. 

At length he turned. “ I have it. 
Some of these narrow ledges are wider 
than this, and all about the place they 
continue, quite to the top. Some of the 
highest are doubtless accessible from 
the summit. 

“ Natives are up there employing a 
beastly chemical stuff which they prob¬ 
ably shoot .with blow guns, or some¬ 
thing of the sort, but they haven’t a 
very long range. This may be our ad¬ 
vantage. Perhaps we can wait here 
and get away after dark, for you can’t 
fight an enemy unless you see him, 
old chap, can you ? ” 

“ We kin stay if they don’t smoke us 
out,” agreed the miner. 

“ Ah, Sturgis, me lad, ye’re a foine 
bit of a mon,” said O’Reidy, who was 
not a little pale, “ take us out o’ this an’ 
me poor auld mother will be afther bles- 
sin’ yer pictur all her days.” 

“ Do you think I like it here, at the 
bottom of the other fellows’ well ? ” in¬ 
quired the leader. “ Be patient. We’ll 
do the best we can. If we had a chance 
to fight we’d not be standing here for 
long. But we’re none of us hurt, and 
the fire’s bound to clean itself out di¬ 
rectly. We’ve got to get out on top of 
the land, in the broad daylight, but I 
don’t believe we’re ready to funk on the 
game, even down in here as we are.” 

Sandy was scanning the heights 
again. “ I’m jest gittin’ riled—jest 
fightin’ mad myself,” said he. “ I reck¬ 
on we’re all goin’ to stay with the game. 
Gimme elbow room there, Micky, till'I 
git a sho't up yonder fer luck.” 
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mit on the narrow perch, he suddenly 
shot the noose upward toward a ledge 
like the one they were on, twenty feet 
over their heads. 

The rope came wriggling back; he 
coiled it anew. 

“ Thet brush ? ” inquired Sandy, ga¬ 
zing up at a bit of stunted stuff at the 
edge of the shelf above. “ I reckon 
’twon’t never hold.” 

“ We’ll try! ” said the desperate 
leader, and again he launched the riata 
straight up in the air. Again the cast 
failed. 

The fire was racing toward them in 
the seething pitch; the heat was grow¬ 
ing maddening. All but Sturgis held 
their sleeves across their faces as they 
caught their breath to watch his efforts. 

Smoke wreathed upward about them, 
spears of flame came licking through, a 
roar gave the fire a voice inspiring hor- 

“ Now! ” said the leader between his 
teeth as the rope went writhing again 
from his hand. This time its noose en¬ 
compassed the brush. 

Immediately Sturgis hauled it taut 
and threw his weight upon it. The 
brush roots were solidly imbedded in 
the crevice—it held. 

“ Be sharp!—you, Sandy 1 ” he com¬ 
manded. “ Shinny up there first, to 
help the others. Throw my belt about 
me—there—be lively! ” 

Caldwell lost not a second. Hand 
over hand, his feet against the rock, he 
scrambled up the twenty feet of wall, 
feeling the back of his ears first hot and 
then rapidly cooling. At the top he 
halted. 

“ Yug! ” they heard him grunt. 
“ Rattler! ” and he jerked from beneath 
the brush a great fiat snake, and whirled 
it down to the fiaming pitch. 

“ O’Reidy — shift there — quick! ” 
cried the leader. 

He boosted the frightened Irishman 
hard and well. Sandy “ collared ” him 
from above and dragged him to the 
ledge bodily. Pablo went “ skinning ” 
up the wall like a cat. 


The flames by this time were creep¬ 
ing near to Sturgis. He felt as if he 
must fall from where he stood; the 
roar was all' but about his very feet; 
tongues of flame were darting toward 
him malignantly. He felt his hair get¬ 
ting hot at the back of his head, his 
ears and one of his cheeks seemed ready 

A swirl of the torrent ingulfing his 
position surged as if to lick him up; 
that second the rope was clear, and he 
“ walked up ” the face of the rock, ap¬ 
pearing above the confusion like the 
very spirit of the tumult, dark with 
smoke, but uninjured. 

Six hands eagerly bent down to draw 
him to safety. 

“ The rope I—draw it up! ” he cried 
the moment his knees were on the 
ledge, and disengaging the noose him¬ 
self, from the brush, he moved with the 
others along the narrow projection, 
away from the zone of heat, which even 
here was stifling. 

Around'on the face of the cliff they 
groped in the smoke. The ledge nearly 
ceased to be after the first three yards 
were traversed; and for seven feet was 
hardly more than nine inches wide. 
Here, with their backs against the rock, 
they moved like snails. 

At length they'were clear of the up¬ 
ward swirl of heat from the lake of fire, 
working their way along above the 
smoldering heaps where before the 
flames had consumed the underbrush. 
They were then thirty feet above this 
bed of embers and heated rocks, and 
there for a time they rested. 

The dusk by now was rapidly grow¬ 
ing deep in the place. On the surface 
of the pitch the conflagration increased 
in violence with every moment. 

It was roaring till the whole amphi¬ 
theater was filled with the sound; the 
smoke was rolling upwards in such vol¬ 
umes that the place from the top must 
have assumed the aspect of a crater. It 
could not be long before the lake would 
all be involved, when the well would be¬ 
come a vast caldron of fire. 
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tallk cry, and was immediately gone. 
The wind from its wings, odorous of 
its body, blew roughly in Sandy’s face. 

“ Blast me! thet critter’s as big as an 
eagle! ” said he. “ I votes we git a 
move on out of this! ” 

“ Yes,” agreed Sturgis, “ I expect we 
better. I believe the moon is shining 
in the rift, lower down, but we’ve got to 
go slowly, for it isn’t far to that wall.” 

Cautiously they made their way 
along. To traverse fifty yards required 
twenty minutes; then as they rounded 
a turn in the place, they came unex¬ 
pectedly out in the light of the moon, 
which was shining brightly down in the 

By its light they beheld the scamper 
of myriad shadowy forms among the 
boulders, only two of the species being 
recognized, however, the great taran¬ 
tulas and the lizards. Almost immedi¬ 
ately a great object in the air came 
wheeling down beside them. 

They saw what the flying creatures 
were—giant bat-like things, provided 
with abnormally large heads, the 
jaws of which were constantly open, 
giving a sinister expression. The 
creature swooped to the rocks and 
was instantly up, a lizard writhing in 
its jaws, giving its old metallic cry. 

“ My word! ” said Sturgis. “ What 
next? That explains all those lizards 
we saw today on the spines of the cac¬ 
tus, I’ll wager that flying freak stabs 
them on. Butcher bats is what they 

“ Oh, wurra, wurra,” said O’Reidy, 
“ what would me poor ould mother be 
afther sayin’ to the loikes av this fer- 
ninst her own little Patsy ? ” 

“ Durn peculiar country this here, fer 
shore,” Sandy growled. “ Look out 
there, Sturgis. I reckon thet’s the 
wall.” 


“ It is,” agreed the leader, his throat 
as dry as burnt alum, “ and we’ll have 
to hurry a bit to get down before the 
moon passes over the chasm. Mind for 
lizards; they’re thicker here than ever!” 
and starting to climb down the face of 


the wall, he beat a swarm of creatures 
from a rock with a piece of brush he had 
clutched in his hand. 

Directly, as if they smelled the rep¬ 
tiles from afar, a pair of the butcher 
bats came tilting from the air and, ex¬ 
cited by the sight of so many of their 
evident enemies, made squeaks of de¬ 
light as they darted forward and back. 

No sooned were the men all started 
on the downward climb than the num' 
ber of lizards multiplied astoundingly. 
It became a war in a moment, for the 
lizards, driven to desperation, turned 
viciously to snap and to swell their 
sides in fury, each ejecting a viscid, blue 
substance from the mouth. 

This stuff gave forth a powerful odor., 
which nearly overcame the travelers 
and made them sensibly weak as they 
clung to the rocks. 

Attracted by their fellows and by the 
odor of the fluid, more and more of the 
giant bats came hurtling from the dark 
retreats below and above, till the air 
was alive with their wheeling forms, 
and the noise of their exultations filled 
the place. 

So close they came, in their madness 
to catch and destroy the lizards, that 
they beat the men across the face with 
their cold, skinny wings, and rammed 
their heads against their bodies in their 
reckless war of extermination. In self 
protection the four were obliged to 
beat off the “ birds ” as well as to fight 
with the lizards. 

The moon in the mean time was soar¬ 
ing across the top of the narrow gorge. 
The struggle was dreadful enough in 
the light; if darkness were to be added, 
prptection would all but cease to be 
possible. 

Down and down the four continued 
to move. The creatures about them 
seemed more than ever to increase in 
numbers; the bats were fairly swarming 
in the air. 

Beating wildly with their arms, flay¬ 
ing the lizards, tarantulas, and centi¬ 
pedes to clear the way, dropping down 
from rock to rock—-from danger to 
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danger—they came to a landing that 
was fifteen feet above the final base of 

Below was a level patch of the brush; 
to reach it by way of the rocks they 
must make a long detour to the right; 
the moon already had passed so far 
along that the right of the chasm was 
deep in shadow. 

The thought of the spring of water, 
just beneath at the base of the wall, was 
tantalizing to the four, with their 
throats more than ever parched and 
raw; the thought of fighting their way 
through the shadow, with the reptiles 
and birds, was maddening. 

Sturgis glanced . hurriedly about. 
There was nothing to which he could 
fasten his rope. 

“ It’s going to be dark here directly,” 
he muttered. “ We can’t afford the time 
to climb any more. Boys, two of you 
can go down on the rope; Sandy and I 
will manage to jump.” 

A rock fell to the brush below. They 
beheld a shadowy swarm of creatures 
go racing away from the spot. 

“ Nest of ’em there,” growled Sandy, 
“ but I calc’late we’d better be gittin’ 
down in a hurry.” 

O’Reidy started to complain. Stur¬ 
gis shut him up at once. The rope was 
uncoiled already. Dennis and the 
Mexican were lowered away immedi¬ 
ately, and were stamping in the brush a 
moment later. 

“ Now then, you git a hold an’ I kin 
break yer fall,” said the miner. “You’ve 
been havin’ the worst of the deal all 
day, an’ I’m the freshest.” 

The leader obeyed without a mur¬ 
mur, and Sandy let him down as easily 
as they had the others. Caldwell then 
threw him the rope and told them to 
stand away. As he stood up aloft alone, 
a huge butcher bat thumped up against 
him in its chase of a lizard. He grabbed 
the creature’s body in his hands and 
jumped. 

So powerful was the struggle of the 
great tissue wings that the man’s fall 
was perceptibly broken. As he landed 


with his friends, he released the bat, 
which, squealing in a piercing voice, in¬ 
stantly turned to attack the party. Its 
cries attracted four of its kind to its aid, 
and all of these in fury directed their 
battle against the men. 

“ I say! ” cried Sturgis, slashing with 
his coiled up rope, “ run for that open 
piece of ground! ” 

This they found difficult to do, so 
fierce was the fight the flying creatures 
compelled. But Sturgis entangled the 
largest in his stout lasso and dashed it 
powerfully down on the rocks, from 
which it rose no more. 

As to the others, Sandy, O’Reidy, 
and Pablo were fighting as they ran. 
The butt of Sandy’s heaviest revolver 
crushed in the skull of a second of the 
attacking things, and Pablo stabbed 
one fairly through the body with a long 
bladed knife. 

They had no more than reached the 
open space for which they were head¬ 
ing than they came in sight of the 
spring, and all about it the creatures 
were congregated by scores. Sturgis 
realized that if all these got started in 
the fray the odds would be simply over¬ 
whelming. He pulled out a pistol with 
abrupt determination. 

The crashing reports rang quickly 
out, and three spears of flame leaped 
up at the wheeling bats. Down they 
thumped to quiver on the rocks. 

“ Hold up! ” he cried to the others, 
whose revolvers came flashing forth, 
“ don’t shoot any more. It’s bad 
enough that I had to fire at all. I dare 
say the shots will be heard and do us 
harm, but I had to do it—^the moon’s 
nearly gone, and we couldn’t fight with 
all those monsters in the dark. Now 
for water! ” 

A great commotion had been made 
among the army of bats by the shots, 
but no new attack commenced. The 
spring, however, was surrounded by a 
living barrier of the creatures, darting 
through the air. 

With a single impulse the tour moved 
forward. Fifteen feet from the basin 
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they were compelled to halt, so great 
was the effort necessary to protect their 
faces from the confusion of wings beat¬ 
ing mercilessly all about from every 
side. They tried to forge ahead; it was 
utterly impossible. They retreated, 
running, and got themselves clear of 
the melee of creatures. 

It was decided that two should try 
alone and fill the empty canteens. One 
must crouch and work his way, the 
other must fight off the birds for both. 

Sandy and Sturgis undertook to per¬ 
form this service. The latter crept on 
hands and knees, while Caldwell strode 
along at his side. They were soon 
obliged to fight for every inch, such a 
cloud of the bodies and wings assailed 
them. Sandy was waving his arms like 
a windmill; his face began to bleed 
from constant beating and scratching of 
the horny hooks on the creatures’, 
wings; an eye was closed and running 
tears copiously. 

Sturgis was even then hardly less as¬ 
sailed. Foot by foot they won toward 
the water, however. The moon abrupt¬ 
ly dipped behind the towering cliff, and 
only the dim, obstructed light of re¬ 
flection from the opposite "wall re- 

It required nearly five good minutes 
for the two to fight their way to the 
basin. About the water was a great 
confusion and a sickening war against 
the' reptiles. Mindless of this, as well 
as of furious beatings on their heads 
and bodies, the famishing two buried 
their faces in the pool and quenched 
their burning thirst. Then, with the 
filled canteens, they fought the hordes 
of bats till they reached their friends. 

The supply of water disappeared like 
dew in a broiling sun. The men were 
too exhausted to fight for more. In the 
midst of the scene they ate a meal from 
their packs, which was quite refreshing. 

“ I shouldn’t care to lie down among 
these poisonous crawlers,” said the 
leader, “but we ought to get some 
sleep; it’s late already. Three at a 
time should sit in this cleared space, I 


take it, leaning against each other, and 
the fourth could use this brush to keep 
off the vipers. We can’t do better, and 
I’ll be first to stand on guard.” 

The others ranged themselves about 
in a circle on the ground, and Sturgis 
began the first lone vigil in the gorge. 
For his hour and a half he unceasingly 
brushed the sand about his companions 
and pondered on the difficulties by 
which they were already surrounded. 

“ We’re here to win! ” he declared to 
himself. “ We’ll do it, too, in spite of 
everything on earth—or I’ll never go 
back to dear old England again. Give 
us a chance to fight on top of the- 
ground, and Sandy and I alone—Eng¬ 
land and America in alliance—will beat 
the world! ” 

CHAPTER VI. 

BEGINNING OF HOSTILITIES. 

With the coming of dawn the butch¬ 
er bats, the lizards, tarantulas, and, in¬ 
deed, every evidence of life in the place, 
vanished in a manner as mystic as 
rapid. Sandy had taken the final watch 
and he let his companions sleep till five 
o’clock. By then the diffused light of 
day had rendered the long rocky gal¬ 
lery light again, and the tops of the 
cliffs were gilded by the sun. 

Freshened by a wash at the spring 
and their rest, the four' were hearty 
and gay, by comparison with the way 
they had felt a few short hours before. 
Sturgis had a knack of making the 
terrors of a time past fade away to 

He was brisk and alert this morn¬ 
ing, longing to be advancing, regret¬ 
ful only of the necessity for going 
backward on his trail. He knew, how¬ 
ever, that to reach the heights above 
it was quite essential to try another 
route than the one adopted the day 

Breakfast was made without em¬ 
ploying the use of fire, all agreeing it 
might prove injudicious to draw at¬ 
tention to their position in the gorge. 
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With weapons in order and canteens 
filled a final time, they got an early 
start toward the forks of the first main 

The wind, when they came to the 
mouth of their gorge, where they had 
stood undecided the day before, was 
blowing up through the main trench 
from the sea, and a smell of salt was 

“ Tide,” briefly observed the Mexi- 

He followed the others in the en¬ 
trance to the channel on the left, that 
is to say, the one in the middle, for 
this was the one to be next explored 
in the effort to reach the highlands. 

Suddenly, when the four were hardly 
more than a score of rods within this 
cleft, the sound of the piercing trum¬ 
pet, heard before, cut cleanly on the 

“ Hold up! ” commanded Sturgis, 
and all came quickly to a halt. 
“ They’re in here—the enemy!—look 
sharp or they’ll pot us all! ” 

He peered about and ahead with the 
others, btrt nothing again disturbed 
the ominous stillness which had fol¬ 
lowed the blast. 

“ Howlin’ murthers! ” cried O’Rei- 
dy abruptly. 

The others whirled about and be¬ 
held a singular sight. 

There, in the trench behind them, 
slowly advancing, and beginning to 
chant a mysterious melody, were ten 
or a dozen astounding beings. 

With the forms of humans, these 
naked creatures, crouching a trifle and 
moving restlessly but noiselessly 
close and closer, as they waved from 
side to side, seemed like flames in¬ 
carnate. Their bodies were painted 
from heels to crown, two colors of 
brilliant red. 

The brighter carmine was plastered 
on thickly in the shape of flames, that 
seemed to be licking their way to the 
creatures’ heads. Their hair was con¬ 
cealed beneath a flame shaped head 
dress of fiery orange tint. 


About the waist of each was slung a 
loose fitting belt of fur, dyed as red as 
their bodies and supporting a sort of 
pouch, closed at the top. Each of 
the savages had in his hand a short 
stick of wood, the handle of which was 
round, while the other end, and more 
than half of the entire length of the 
thing, was as thin and broad as the 
blade of a knife. 

The travelers were speechless, and 
hardly had time to grasp at their rifles 
when the peculiar drone was heard in 
the other direction. They glanced 
there to discover themselves flanked 
by an equal number of the hideous 

“ Here’s luck-” began O’Reidy. 

“ Shut up! ” commanded the leader. 
“ Back to back—and shoot if they 
come a yard further. Take the ones 
in front—we’ve got to get out! ” 

The screech of the trumpet they had 
heard now resounded close at hand; 
they saw one of the beings puffing 
at a twisted shell to make the noise. 

to dance slowly forward, the creatures, 
whose eyes were ablaze with ferocity, 
crept toward the travelers. Suddenly, 
at a sign, they threw their arms above 
their heads, revealing at their sides 
the blades of long sharp knives, 
formed like flames, of something red 
as coral. With a quick, downward 
sweep each savage plunged his fingers 
in his pouch. 

“ Clear out! ” roared Sturgis, “ or 
we’ll lay you flat as snakes! ” 

The savages continued to sing, 
drawing nearer. Sturgis bawled his 
warning in Spanish, but they lined up 

plainly one of attack. 

“ Use the pistols, boys,” instructed 
the leader, in a voice now low and 
calm. “ Try a round above their 
heads. Are you ready ? Fire! ” 

The crash of the detonations rvent 
echoing far through the rifts. With 
a war cry of triumph, mingled with 
one of Bmazement thus to see the 
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harmless lines of fire leap from the 
muzzles of steel, the creatures extract¬ 
ed each a pellet of something- drip¬ 
ping "with "water, from his pouch, 
placed it adroitly at the end of his 
thin blade of wood, and bending this 
thing backward, abruptly released it. 

The peculiar buzzing the four had 
become acquainted with the day be¬ 
fore, but now intensified, came on the 
air. Every one of the four was struck 
in two or more places, and almost at 
once the pellets burst into flame, some 
of them on the ground, whence they 
had fallen after striking. 

With a growl of rage the travelers 
beat out the flames, a number of which 
had already inflicted smarting burns. 

“ Smash it to them! Pot the lead¬ 
ers ! ” 

Crack followed roar, a deafening 
fusillade. 

Five of the dancing red men 
plunged heavily forward on their 
faces and three were badly wounded. 
A yell of horror burst from the lips 
which had sung but a moment before. 

Dazed with fear, the beings still had 
the presence of mind to clutch their 
felled companions, swing them clear 
of the ground and race away in con- 

Shrieks rent the air from the lips of 
the wounded and frightened. The 
echoes made it sound as if an army 
were descending. Then, as the sounds 
went chasing away to the outer chasm, 
the stillness of desertion ensued. 

“ Out of here!—get out of here! ” 
ordered the leader.' “ It’s a trap of 
death! ” 

Guarding their rear and glancing 
forward in keen apprehension, they 
hurried from the place. A dull boom 
was sounding from the trench by 
which they originally entered the place 
from the sea. As they reached the 
forks again a ripple of water lapped at 
their feet, and a stream, all green and 
shallow, ran swiftly hither and thither 
through the rocks. 

The tide had come in; the trench 


they had followed the day before was 

But not a sign did they see of the 
flame men, not a sign of where they 
had gone. They had hurried so des¬ 
perately ahead that they had passed 
some cave or entrance-without detect¬ 
ing its presence, some passage leading 
from this middle chasm, they knew not 
where. 

“ Four abreast,” instructed Sturgis, 
“Shoot the first thing you see! We 
can’t go back to the boat for the tide, 
so we must try that furthest cleft to the 
left.” 

They entered this place rapidly, but 
with caution. It seemed to afford a 

“ Santa Maria! ” ejaculated the 
Mexican presently. “ 'The tide! The 
tide 1 ” 

That moment all or any could have 
given the cry, for a thin stream of wa¬ 
ter had caught them from behind in 
the gorge and was racing faster than 
they walked. 

“ Blast the country, anyhow,” 
drawled Sandy, coming to a halt; “ it’s 
the pot for stewin’ Hades, shore.” 

“We must hurry—we can’t be stop¬ 
ping here now,” urged the leader. 
“ That tide is just beginning to rise! ” 

“ Go back—go back! ” called Pablo 
warningly. The stream was growing 

“ No—forge ahead. We can’t fight 
the tide and the red devils too.” Again 
they started. 

For fifty yards the chasm was 
straight. At the turn the stream was 
tumbling faster than ever. Yet they 
hurried on another stretch, where a 
fork of the fork was reached. 

There the stream divided, and the 
sound of falling water issued faintly 

“ We’ve been walking down, hill,” 
said Sturgis, going rapidly forward in 
the fork to the left. The place will be 
filled with a lake of water. I say, here’s 
a lake already! ” 

His words were true. Over a ledge 
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=ix inches in height the water was fall¬ 
ing to the surface of a placid pool that 
occupied the whole bed of the rift, and 
which stretched away to darkness 
where the chasm became a cave. 

“ Up again—hurry back up the hill,” 
commanded the leader. ” We’ll be 
drowned like a litter of pups in a sack 1” 

Much as he regretted the action, it 
had become imperative once more to 
retrace their way to the branching of 
the three great gorges. 

The stream by this was fast increas¬ 
ing in volume and power; it swelled 
every moment, rising to their ankles 
at once. The way was steeper than 
any had observed; and now they 
found it slippery. 

The mosses, wet again and waving 
in the tide, were slimy on the rocks. 
The brine was foaming in its swift de¬ 
scent, and so concealed the bottom. 

They made all the haste that was 
possible. The flood rose rapidly half 
way up to their knees. A distant 
booming of the waves to seaward 

In the gorge the stream was becom¬ 
ing a torrent. They found themselves 
obliged to struggle hard to make the 
slightest advance toward the mouth 
of the trench. 

Fifty feet from the top the water 
came down like a millrace. It was 
now at their knees and rapidly rising. 
They were all but swept from their 
feet; the surge climbed nearer to their 

“ Hoi! ” cried the voice of Sandy 
Caldwell, “ go her single file, along 
this here inside wall, an’ every man 
fer all he’s worth! ” 

Himself in the lead, Sturgis behind 
the others to push, they grasped at 
the rocky sides and fought the way 
inch by inch. 

At the forks the wfater had risen 
three feet high, and the fight to stem 
the flood where the stream plunged 
over the edge of the gorge they were 
quitting, was hard to win. 

Sandy clung fiercely to the rock at 


the edge, and Sturgis shoved like an 
engine behind. The other two were 
thus enabled to draw themselves free 
of the undertow to the mouth of the 
central fork. 

Each moment now was filling the 
main trench and all of the forks to 
the high water mark. The tissue of 
weeds and branches at the aperture 
in the wall, through which they had 
crawled the day before, was acting 
like a valve to hold all the water in¬ 
side that the waves were pumping 
from without. 

Thus it bent from the outside pres¬ 
sure to let the water in, and then lay like 
a flap across the hole and clogged with 
weed and kale when the pressure was 
exerted from the inner side. The place, 
they could see by the marks, would 
fill to a depth of seven feet. 

Driven from the third channel by 
the flood, knowing how hopeless was 
the first one they had tried, yet denied 
retreat to their boat, the four were 
harborless unless they again attempt¬ 
ed to find a passage to the highlands 
through the second gorge, inhabited 
by the savages painted red. 

There was absolutely nothing to do, 
ill fact, but to beard these creatures 
in their own retreat, and that speedily. 
They were desperate by now and 
ready to slaughter an army in order 

Unlike the floor of the cleft they 
had been obliged to quit, this one, 
more like that in channel number one, 
was inclined upward. Thus the wa¬ 
ter grew shallower at every step they 
advanced. 

Their progress, however, was not at 
all rapid. A w'atch was kept in front 
and backward; in addition to this the 
four were obliged to feel their way 
carefully, to avoid being thrown by a 
slimy rock beneath the surface. 

O’Reidy fell a little behind. He 
was swaying for a moment to retain 
his balance, supporthig himself with 
a hand on the wall, when a red form 
slid into view, as noiselessly as a snake. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE .CHASE. 

A FLASH of torchlight illuminated 
the scene where the rolling 
boulder stopped, and half a dozen furi¬ 
ous savages came tearing back, their 
knives upraised, their faces contorted 
with fiendish malignity. 

All would have thrown them.selves 
upon the prostrate men, but the pistols 
in Pablo’s hands roared out in deafen¬ 
ing reports. A bullet plowed through 
the ribs and heart of the foremost crea¬ 
ture, another broke an arm—followed 
by a yell of agony—a third one splat¬ 
tered blood upon the wall, and the 
devils, howling and tumbling back¬ 
wards, extinguished their torches and 
fled like rats into the darkness of the 
cave with their dead. 

Sturgis and Sandy were on their feet 
in an instant. 

“ The fiends !” cried the leader, 

“ we’ll save him now if we have to kill 
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the whole devilish tribe—or we’ll die in 
the effort! Come along,! ” 

“ Without a torch ?” drawled the 

“ Well—yes—on the whole I think 
we should be surer that the savages 
didn’t see us if we went in the dark.” 

“ Wal, now, hold on,” replied Sandy, 
preparing to loosen his pack; “ they 
might jest be a few old minin’ shafts 
we’d tumble inter, an’ the devils might 
burn us up, er tap us with them pocket 
swords of their’n. I goes fer light.” 

He dug about among his private ef¬ 
fects, and presently hauled out a rolled- 
up shirt. This he carefully unwound 
till he came to some stick-like things 
and then to something hard. The sticks 
he began to roll again in the garment. 
Sturgis saw them and said: 

“What’s that?” 

“ Which, thet? ” replied the miner. 
“ Dynamite.” 

“ Dynamite! Why—^what did you 
bring it for—it’s dangerous! ” 
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“ Allaws hev a little along, sometimes 
comes in handy.” He put away his 
shirt and picked up the object he had 
placed on the ground. 

“ But look here, old chap,” resumed 
the leader, impatiently, “ this other 
thing—it isn’t giant powder, or some¬ 
thing else. What is it?” 

“ Little friend of mine,” said Sandy. 
He struck a match and lighted his 
friend. It proved to be a dark lantern, 
small but powerful. “ BullsSye,” Cald¬ 
well continued. “ I’d ought to hev 
thought of it last night, but I clean fer- 
got. Beats foolin’ with the other feller’s 
darkness all holler.” 

“ Bless your shirt! I should say it 
does. I say, though, we must hurry a 
bit or we’ll be too late. Perhaps we are 
already.” 

“Bueno!” said the Mexican, who 
had. stood there silently filling the 
emptied cylinder of his pistol with cart¬ 
ridges, “ mucho bueno! ” 

“ Now I calc’late we’re ready,” said 
Sandy. “ Pablo, give us yer paw. Ye’re 
the whitest Mexican I ever seen.” 

Pablo shook his hand without reply¬ 
ing. Then they started rapidly. The 
lantern threw its round, bright patch qf 
light far ahead in the tunnel, but noth¬ 
ing was visible save the rocks on either 

Hither and thither went the search¬ 
ing patch, exploring every nook and 
cranny as far as possible. It guided 
their footsteps as they proceeded rap¬ 
idly but cautiously forward. 

An utter stillness pervaded this sub¬ 
terranean gallery. There was not a sign 
of life or of anything, else, save for the 
life-like gleaming of garnets and rude 
earth jewels with which the walls here 
and there were studded. The passage 
was six to eight feet in height and four 
to six in width. It was steep to climb, 
and it turned till all sense of direction 
was lost and the brain refused to think 
of where shone the sun. 

For a distance of several hundred 
yards the sides of the place were merely 
jagged ; not a cave nor anything sug¬ 


gestive of an auxiliary passage ap¬ 
peared. This at least rendered the ad- 

“ Those devils must have known 
their ground a bit well,” whispered 
Sturgis, who felt little like speaking in 
the place. “ We’d be breaking our 
necks every minute if it weren’t for the 
lantern.” 

They were going rapidly, their rifles 
slungon their backs and pistols grasped 
in either hand. At the end of fifteen 
minutes more they were halted ab- 

The tunnel narrowed down, and from 
wall to wall and from floor to ceiling 
it was heavily blocked with stones and 
boulders. 

Not a second did Sturgis hesitate. 
“ What men have built,” said he, “ I ex¬ 
pect men can overthrow. Give a hand.” 

All three threw their weight on the 
largest of the boulders that were rolled 
in the passage. Tugging and straining 
they removed .the rocks till the opening 
was easily large enough to admit them 

Considerably delayed by this, they 
doubled the effort to cover the ground 
rapidly when once they were clear of 
the place, and again moving by the light 
from Sandy’s friend. 

” I’m beginnin’ to wonder,” Caldwell 
slowly remarked, “ whether all the 
opals this side of Hades is worth this 
monkeyin’ ’round in sech a country. 
Mebbe they’ve got poor Micky et by 
now, an’ mebbe they’ll fat us up fer 
soup an’ boiled dinner.” 

“ Well,'if they do, Sandy, I’m giving 
them the worst sort of dyspepsia that 
ever felt like a rock in anybody’s stom¬ 
ach. But it isn’t so much a matter of 
opals, old chap, now as it is of rescuing 
Dennis. I admit, though, I hate to be 
beaten. Look here, we’ll get him back, 
and when we have, bless us—^let’s stop 
with the game! ” 

" Go you,” said Sandy. “ Shake.” 

The cave had expanded again to con¬ 
siderable width. Its floor was rudely 
cleared of the larger rocks and the sides 
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were scratched, on their smoother 
places, with odd designs. 

These designs, fifty yards further 
along, were cut in the stone, deeply. 
They were crude in execution, but nev¬ 
ertheless were clearly intended to repre¬ 
sent flames of fire. 

The trio, expectant of attack, neglect¬ 
ed the walls, except for the most desul¬ 
tory glances. Soon, however, they were 
somewhat amazed to have the fact 
thrust upon their attention that the 
carven flames were painted a brilliant 
red, the indications being that the work 
had but recently been dropped in its 
progress toward the entrance they had 

Not a sound greeted their listening 
ears, save for the echoes of. their 
steps, and these were faint...The target 
of light flashed continually ahead and 
about, but the cavern was deserted. 

They began to entertain doubts of ar¬ 
riving anywhere in time to be of the 
slightest service to their comrade. 

At last came a faint breath of warmer 
air, tinged with something odorous that 
was sweet but sickening to smell. The 
element of joy, natural at the indication 
of the end of the tunnel near at hand, 
was distinctly adulterated by that of ap¬ 
prehension for the fate awaiting them 
on the outside and the great anxiety 
concerning O’Reidy. 

More carefully and slowly than be¬ 
fore they proceeded on their way. 

The circle of light, dancing hither 
-and yon, vibrated on a solid wall of 
rock. It looked like the end of the pas¬ 
sage, yet on the right was the yawning 
continuation, its roof an inverted well 
of darkness which even the far thrown 
illumination failed to fathom. 

The atmosphere by this had become 
stiltry, a draft sweeping strongly 
through the tunnel and upward 
through the well, or chimney at the 
bend, bounds of a distant rumbling 
began to make themselves heard. 

With revolvers cocked and eyes 
keenly focusing on objects far and near, 
the three continued to advance. 


Again the tunnel abruptly turned; 
the cavern was widened and its walls 
were luridly painted. On rounding a 
projecting ledge of the reddened stone, 
Sturgis found himself almost abreast of 
two of the red painted savages—^the in¬ 
ner guard of the passage, who gazed in 
astonishment upon them a second, and 
then raised piercing cries of alarm. 

“ Shoot them both! ” cried Sturgis 
sharply. And no one could have told 
whose bullets splashed in fatal shots 
and whose went above the forms that 
pitched along the floor. 

“ Now let us git a move,” roared the 
vpice of Sandy, “ fer all the devils will 
be after us hotter’n Brazil.” 

Loading the empty chambers as they 
hurried forward, the three were speed¬ 
ily aware of a stifling heat that was 
gushing down the tunnel. ’ At every 
step the breeze and temperature in¬ 
creased. It was soon a fiery giale of 
wind, dry and scorching, laden, more¬ 
over, with a fragrance that made the 
senses dizzy. 

“ Sacre! ” said the Mexican, and shut 
his mouth till his lips were thin with 
the pressure. 

“ Suffocate us soon,” muttered Stur- 
»gis, but on he strode at a racing gait. 

In a moment they came in sight of 
the open end of the tunnel—a huge 
disk of glaring red, as round as the sun 
and seemingly as hot. About this en¬ 
trance there were no human sentries, 
for the heat was far too intense to be 
long endured. 

A fire was ragjng just outside the 
place, its smoke and often its flames 
blowing fiercely in at the mouth. In 
spite of their courage the three reeled 
backward. To get out at this opening 
was simply beyond possibility. 

Above the roar of the conflagration 
came the hum of voices in a chant of 
weird intonation. Through the quiver¬ 
ing ether of heat above the leaping 
blazes shone the distant sky. 

“ My word! ” said Sturgis. “ What 
can any one do with such an enemy as 
that? ” 
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The Mexican spoke to him quickly 
in Spanish, and listened with a shrug of 
his shoulders to the answer. 

“ What’s he sayin’ ? ” inquired the 
miner. “ Don’t want to rush it, does 
he? ” 

“ No. He suggests that the two we 
potted a bit to the rear were standing 
in niches and that possibly there is a 
smaller passage out, but I think it’s 
hardly likely.” 

“ It’s too all fired good a suggestion 
to be pitchin’ over yer shoulder,” said 
Caldwell. “ I’m fer goin’ back a piece 

They all went back without further 
parley. Coming almost immediately 
upon the place where the guns had 
spoken, they were thoroughly aston¬ 
ished to find that both the bodies were 
gone. 

In doubt of their senses for a mo¬ 
ment, they looked a trifle further back, 
but a puddle of blood told the tale of 
the spot, and Sandy astutely examined 
the dust for a second, discovering from 
the way it was “ plowed ” the direction 
in which the bodies had been dragged. 

“ There’s yer private entrance,” he 
observed in a whisper, revealing with 
the light a cleverly concealed passage, 
“ an’ one man alone has packed off his 
pards, fer two would hev carried ’em 
clear of the ground. Not a sound er 
they eat the hull crowd.” 

Noiselessly they passed through a 
low, narrow chink and into a winding 
hallway that straightened presently and 
exhibited a remarkable state of polish 
as to its rocky sides. 

All haste was made in the rush for 
the outer air which came in exhilarating 
puffs through the tunnel. Each knew 
by plainest reasoning that the force 
which had rescued the bodies would 
warn the entire nation of savages, and 
all were more than ever concerned for 

Presently they were facing the eye¬ 
like opening that led to the outer world. 
Running, they came there in a second. 
To their great relief they found it quite 


unguarded. The door, lik« the larger 
one, was smoothly cut. It terminated 
on a rocky ledge, six feet above the 
ground. 

A hurried glance revealed a small 
valley, low in the center, indeed ter¬ 
raced like a theater, the whole place 
completely hemmed about by moun¬ 
tains which were bristling with flame¬ 
shaped and red painted monuments, 
and furred with brush, thickly splat¬ 
tered with carmine coloring. 

In the center of the valley, nearly hid¬ 
den by the smoke and fumes of a great 
encircling fire about a pit, could-be seen 
the heads of hundreds of the savages 
dancing. They chanted a drone like 
the magnified hum of a thousand 
swarms of bees. ■ 

The three stopped short on the shelf 
of rock and looked below. There on 
the ground, stark and ghastly, were the 
two stiffening savages, doubled in the 
sand and staring at the sun with sight¬ 
less eyes. Waving his arms in warning, 
crying aloud to gain the attention of his 
fellow beings, fifty yards away ran the 
fellow who had dragged away the 

He was making a superhuman effort 
to inform the nation of the nearness of 
the three remaining whites. 

Quickly stepping back in the tunnel, 
in order that the sound of his shot 
might be muffled, Sturgis leveled his 
rifle and fired. The running savage 
threw up his arms and fell on his face. 

This shot and the men in the cave 
were alike unnoticed by the distant 
dancers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Thoosan’s of ’em there,” said 
Sandy, gazing down in the valley. 
“ What are we going to do? ” 

“ The first thing,” Sturgis replied, 
speaking rapidly, “ is to get the body of 
the fellow yonder and bring it up here 
out of their sight, so they won’t suspect 
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our presence. The next thing is to go 
up a bit on this hill to reconnoiter. 
We’ve got to know how many there are 
and what is on, and how the country 
lies before we can make a move. Get 

He turned to Pablo and asked him to 
undertake the dragging back of the sav¬ 
age fifty yards. 

The Mexican started immediately. 
Crouching low, he ran along the level, 
slung the red man up on his back and 
soon had him back with the others. 

Sandy and Sturgis meantime had 
skirted a large projection of rock, near 
the mouth of the cave, and were crawl¬ 
ing through the brush to a peak of the, 
mountains. There they were duly 
joined by Pablo. 

Below them the valley presented a 
singular spectacle. To begin with, the 
floor of the place was level, hard and 
red, evidently sprinkled with paint. 
The excavation in the center of the 
valley was nearly round, about three 
hundred yards in diameter, surrounded 
by a tier or terrace six feet high and 
two wide, which was backed by another 
terrace twenty feet high, the top of 
which was the upper floor of the valley 

All around the edge of the lower ter¬ 
race were countless small, round caves, 
separated by equal distances. In each 
of these was seated a woman, painted 
coral red, young and old alike. At 
either end of the lower valley or theater 
was the opening of a larger cave, and 
directly beneath the edge or top of the 
upper terrace were small caves to cor¬ 
respond with the ones below in which 
the women were sitting. 

About the entire circumference of 
this basin a circle of fire was burning. 
Its fuel was supplied by the women, 
who, disappearing in their tunnels at 
intervals, emerged from the upper caves 
laden with faggots to throw on the 

Not a bit of brush nor a blade of 
grass was anywhere growing on either 
floor or any portion of the wall in the 


place. All was barren and red. The 
hills about, as described, were amply 
covered with paint splattered brush and 
cacti. 

It was, however, toward the center 
of the lower valley that the travelers 
gazed intently. Here the earth was 
nearly hidden by the swarming sav¬ 
ages. That a ceremony was in progress 
there could be no doubt. Further, a 
close observation revealed very soon 
that the proceedings were sacred, or at 
least those connected with death. What 
had become of O’Reidy was not at once 
apparent. 

It was not until Sturgis had swept the 
glass over the entire theater several 
times that he brought it to bear at 
length upon the depth of the furthest 
large cave, on the extreme right hand, 
on a level wi|h the lower main floor. 
Then what he saw was simply a pair of 
feet, in the bottom of the cavern, the 
legs and body being merged with the 
darkness beyond. 

By the boots alone did he recognize 
their friend. Near him, on guard, were 
three of the sava'gies, whose eyes were 
fixed on the spectacle 'without. 

Whether Dennis was alive or dead, it 
was quite impossible to know. Conjec¬ 
ture gave a hope of life, since a guard 
would hardly be required to attend a 

Preparations were being! completed 
rapidly by the savages for their rites. 
In the center of the place stood a rude 
sort of tank, built of stone or fired clay, 
painted red and containing water. This 
was six feet deep and ten feet across. 

Up a side of this a flight of steps was 
fashioned. Toward these steps, from 
the large cave on the left, ran a constant 
stream of men, bearing in their hands 
great pouches made of skin, filled with 
something heavy. These pouches they 
threw in the tank to seven other men. 
who immediately dived with their con¬ 
tents under water, from which they 
presently emerged with the pouches 

It soon became evident that they 
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were building something beneath the 
water, and this being accomplished, the 
top of the interior structure at length 
was two or three inches only below the 
surface. The seven had by this clam- 

All the while they worked the fellows 
had been moving about in the curious 
symmetrical figures of a dance, and 
chanting a sort of dirge. Now from the 
side directly beneath the travelers, and 
therefore from an invisible station, pro¬ 
ceeded a swarm of beings, who marched 
or danced to the front of the left hand 
cave, followed by a vast pyramid of 
men, standing one on another. 

On the apex of this living pyramid 
stood the tallest man of all. He was 
obviously chief among them. His head¬ 
dress—a monstrous affair, was double, 
as if it represented a pair of leaping 
flames. From his shoulders and thighs 
sprang other flame shaped construc¬ 
tions ; and whereas the savages beneath 
him were merely brilliant red, he was 
polished or glistening vermilion. In 
his hands he held two torches that 
burned with a fierce red light. 

About this pyramid now gathered 
hundreds ot the subjects of the chief, 
and scores-began to beat upon drums 
which at first seemed but small round 
gourds, painted red, but these on closer 
examination, proved to be skulls. Out 
of the cave came suddenly a throng of 
them, moving to the rhythm of the 
thump and thump of the drums, bear¬ 
ing aloft the bodies of seven of their 
kind, who had suffered death at the 
hands of Sturgis and his companions. 

While dozens commenced to bury 
their pellets of highly inflammable stuff 
in small stone receptacles, others waved 
the corpses about over their heads and 
constantly halted to form into pyra¬ 
mids, with a body at the top, when all 
writhed and tossed their arms as if to 
imitate a monster heap of fire. 

Three times about the circular place 
they marched, always chanting to the 
measure of the drums that were beaten 
incessantly, and then one after another 
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of the groups marched up the steps of 
the tank in the center, to place the 
bodies-of the dead upright on the sub¬ 
merged structure in the water. 

The corpses were propped together 
and held in place by poles or spears of 
wood thrust down in the substance of 
which the interior pile was composed. 

Now was the noise of singing 
changed. Instead of chanting, the sav¬ 
ages began to cry aloud; the drums 
were beaten more furiously than be¬ 
fore, making a great confusion of 

Fifty or more of the creatures ran to 
the cave where O’Reidy was lying and 
passed him by with peculiar yells. His 
guards immediately sat him erect, his 
face toward the center of the place, as if 
to force him to see what was there being 

" “ His hands are tied behind him,” 
said Sturgis, looking with the glass. 
“They have taken off his belt. His 
coat is unbuttoned; I can even see the 
end of his old tin whistle. . . Sandy, 

what in the world can we do? ” 

“ Better lie low and wait a spell,”' 
counseled the miner. “ We couldn’t 
do nuthin’ jest this minute. Wait till 
we"see our chance.” 

Out of the cave, like a swarm of ants, 
the savages issued again, bearing first 
the forms of seven captive men, resem¬ 
bling negroes—but whom the Mexican 
described as native Mestizoes, half 
breeds—and then seven children who 
were evidently of the same tribe. All 
of these were bound hand and foot. 

Marching rapidly about the arena, 
the red men suddenly formed themselves 
. again into seven pyramids in the center, 
each group with a child and an adult 
captive, and in this position all revolved 
about and saluted the chief with ex¬ 
traordinary gestures and cries. The 
captives could be heard to scream 
above the din of the drums. 

Seven men from each of the seven 
groups quickly detached themselves 
and bore from their pyramid the cap¬ 
tive child. The first of these sevens to 
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arrive at the pyramid whereof the chief 
was the apex, halted, and one of their 
number threw the child to the greater 
group of beings. 

These latter caught it and flung it 
upward, from one to another, with mar¬ 
velous dexterity, until it reached the 
chief himself. 

In the meantime the other sevens 
brought a child in similar manner and 
threw it likewise. Thus the seven 
frightened captives were all tossed up-, 
ward in turn, and all were held in close 
proximity to the giant on the top. 

From each of the groups of seven 
men, one savage stepped toward the 
center, the others retiring on the run 
to the pyramids of men from which 
they had originally separated. 

Those thus left in the center took 
places about the tank, which was 
topped by their seven dead and stark 
companions, apparently awaiting a sig¬ 
nal. This signal, after all had again 
saluted the chieftain,''was given. 

Almost on the moment followed a 
scene of such confusion that the spec¬ 
tators found it difficult to comprehend 
half that occurred. On the signal, 
which consisted of a sudden burst of 
fire from the naked body of the child 
in the arms of the chief, accompanied 
by a sudden shriek of pain, the seven 
waiting savages bent down and pulled 
out seven plugs near the bottom of the 

From the'Seven apertures thus un¬ 
corked, the water spouted in streams 
that emptied the tank in less than a 
minute. 

Hardly had the water begun to sink 
before there appeared a sqrt of clay 
pedestal, on which the seven dead red 
men were propped, and in less than 
fifteen seconds this pedestal—a rough 
column eight feet in diameter and near¬ 
ly six feet high—burst into flame of the 
fiercest description. The figures above 
were at once enveloped in the blaze. 

Simultaneously with this exhibition 
and while the drums were going madly, 
a great cry burst from the lips of all the 


savages, and shriek on shriek rose 
above the chaos of sound. 

The chief was seen to bury his face 
in the side of the child he was holding, 
then to swing the captive down to the 
tier of men below him, as another child 
was tossed to his arms. From the side 
of this, when he apparently touched iti 
with his hand, another little flame shot 
up, begetting a frightful scream. 

The savage beat out the fire and 
buried his face where the blaze had 
been, and again swung down the cap¬ 
tive to receive another. 

In the glare of the fire in the tank of 
stone, every pyramid of red men in the 
place was enacting a ceremony pre¬ 
cisely like that of the chief, except that 
their tortures—or worse—were inflict¬ 
ed on the body of an adult captive. 

‘Beginning at the peak where the 
miniature flame leaped up first, the liv¬ 
ing form of the captive was passed 
down and around with astonishing rap¬ 
idity, and every savage who received 
him touched and produced his fire on 
the body, beat out the flame, and buried 
his face where the burn was made. 

Down and up and down again the 
captives .were slung on every pyramid; 
their shrieks were'awful. Demonlike 
yells of delight accompanied the mad¬ 
dening drum beats; the smoke from the 
fire in the tank arose in a blinding 
cloud. A haze or vapor began to veil 
the scene, but through it all could the 
forms of those red painted devils be seen. 

“ Say! ” cried Sandy, aghast, " what 
are they doin’ ? ” 

Sturgis had tossed aside the glass in 
loathing. 

“ Great merciful God! ” said he, 

“ don’t look—don’t look! They are 
eating those victims alive! ” 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE EATTEE IN THE VALLEY. 
Fortunately the smoke closed in 
upon the worst of the diabolical orgie 
below. Before it shut out portions oi 
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the visions of dread, however, the 
women were seen to emerge from their 
tunnels by hundreds. 

They leaped below to join in the ex¬ 
hibition of cannibalism, and many were 
followed by little red painted beings, 
the children of the tribe. 

The tank fire, the heat of which must 
have been most intense, seemed to have 
vaporized and utterly destroyed the 
forms of the seven dead men, but it 
continued still to burn fiercely. 

Among the savages all order seemed 
to vanish; they ran about, snarled, 
squabbled over fragments like packs of 
famishing wolves, and the drummers 
joined in the fearful feast. The arena 
became a pandemonium of struggling 
beasts, who yelled, gesticulated and 
danced. 

Thirsting for blood, eager as tigers, 
the creatures hurried about in every di¬ 
rection. The drums began to beat 
again—an ominous sound; the chant 
arose anew. Hundreds of crazy sav¬ 
ages ran to the tank of fire, threw them¬ 
selves down near the heated spot and 
pounded their breasts in evident wor- 

The chief now appeared to issue a new 
command. Order began again to pre¬ 
vail. A party gathered together the 
women and children. 

These were apparently insane witli 
delight at the prospect of something to 

to the cave where sat O’Reidy, bound 
and powerless. They snatched him up 
and bounded forth. 

Already a number of men had come 
from the opposite cave with poles and 
ropes. Of the former they quickly 
fashioned a tripod. The rope was over 

O’Reidy was .brought to this amid a 
strident chorus of jeers. Almost im¬ 
mediately a trio of cannibals cut the 
thongs tliat bound his feet, tied the rope 
about one of his ankles and strung him 
up above the ground by one leg only, 
his arms still secured. 

The women and children, now began 


to advance; the torture and death were 
to be inflicted by them, obviously. 

“ The villains! ” cried Sturgis, ap¬ 
palled. “ We can’t stop here and let 
therf go on with this! We’ve got to 

“ Ain’t but one thing to do-” 

began Sandy. 

“ And that’s to charge and kill! ” 
cried the younger. - “ Come on—and 
run for it I ” 

The three of them dashed down the 
hillside at the top of their speed. In a 
moment they reached the upper level 
of the valley, and darted around the en¬ 
circling fire in a hurried search for a 
place where the blaze might be thin. 

The women having neglected the 
flames to behold the orgie below, the 
tonflagration had grown somewhat 
feebler. 

At a point above the left hand cave, 
Sturgis darted through the line of 
smoking embers, and was instantly fol¬ 
lowed by the others. They found them¬ 
selves a rod from a sort of stairway, 
where four great steps divided the 
twenty feet of distance to the lower six 
foot terrace. The top one of these was 
alive with fire. 

Pistols in hand and their arms across 
their faces, for protection from the heat, 
the trio ran to the top of the steps and 
leaped fairly over the topmost terrace 
to the one below it, ten feet down. In 
three leaps more they landed on the 
heads of a pair of running cannibals 
passing beneath, and brained them-. 
Then they dashed upon the swarm now 
gathered densely about O’Reidy. 

With a terrible calmness, that in¬ 
stantly inspired the others to do the 
same, Sturgis leveled his navy revolvers ’ 
and began to pour a deadly stream of 
bullets into the mass of savages twenty 

Shrieks of rage and surprise burst 
from a thousand lips. Yells of agony 
were joined to the din. The demons 
fell back in a panic of fear and amaze- 



had they been on their 
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fiendish work that hardly one had ob¬ 
served thetravelers till the fatal fusillade 
was opened. The heavy- bullets plowed 
and crashed through men four deep, 
and the savages stampeded to right and 
left, paralyzed for the moment, and 
helpless. 

Pablo darted through an avenue of 
cannibals, where a path had been sud¬ 
denly mowed, and leaping over blood 
painted bodies, reached the tripod, 
slashed the ropes and thongs that 
bound and suspended the prisoner, and 
jerked him on his feet. Then back to 
back Sturgis and Sandy fought toward 
them; a union was effected, and all be¬ 
gan to edge toward the steps. 

All this had happened in a time in¬ 
credibly brief. The quickness of the as¬ 
sault and rescue was all that had ren¬ 
dered the desperate measure even 
thinkable. 

The cannibals, thrown into utter con¬ 
fusion, were madly fleeing to preserve 
their lives. Children were knocked to 
the earth and trampled; the women 
screeched and fought the running men 
to make them turn back and fight. 

Now came that trumpet blast the 
four had heard and learned to dread. 
The chief roared something in a voice 
of tremendous volume and power. Its 
effect was' instantaneous on hundreds 
of terrified ones. 

They faced about, a hum arose, the 
drums were beaten in a martial meas¬ 
ure ; the drone of war from a thousand 
throats made the very air alive. Order 
was formed surprisingly. 

“ Run for it—run! ” commanded 
Sturgis, whose pistols were empty. 

. He and the others made a sudden 
dash for the steps. The way was clear 
—the distance short. They had hardly 
started, however, when the red men real¬ 
ized their plan. A hundred shrieking 
demons rushed to cut off retreat. A 
minute later the four were surrounded 
by the fiendish multitude. 

“ We’re done,” muttered Sturgis, for 
his rifle was caught and refused to un¬ 
sling from his back. 


“ Kill all yeh can! ” growled Cald¬ 
well, and slung off his pack to open it. 

“ Here’s luckd ” shouted O’Reidy— 
who before had found no breath to 
speak—and while the others managed 
to get their rifles in hand for the hope¬ 
less action of a battle to the death, he 
suddenly whipped out his whistle and 
began to play. The shrill, quick notes 
rose clearly above the valley full of 
sound—to the measure of an Irish jig. 

As if the instrument had possessed a 
wonderful magic, impossible to com- 

on all the crowding demons. The 
drums were silenced, the yells faded ut¬ 
terly away. The hands of hundreds, 
which had gone to the pouches for pel¬ 
lets of clay, were stayed. 

In the fingers of dozens the fire pills 
burned before their owners could shoot 
the things at the foe. Throughout the 
mass began a singular motion. All who 
heard the whistle began perforce to 
dance to its measure. The motion be¬ 
came a contagion; the contagion spread 
with inconceivable rapidity. 

It seemed but a moment till nearly 
every savage in the place was hopping 
and throwing his arms about like mad, 
his lofty red head dress waving frantic¬ 
ally in the air. 

But the women were unaffected. The 
weird, fantastic ecstasy enthralling the 
men made them furious. The females 
hastened Wildly forward. Then the 
rifles began to speak, and back the 
creatures fell, screeching and dragging 
at the dead. 

The shots and cries broke the spell of 
the whistle for the-briefest time, and 
then it caught its victims again in its 
snare of melody with a certainty inex¬ 
plicable ; it was manifestly irresistible. 

“ Jove! ” exclaimed Sturgis. “ Keep 
that going! Load up the pistols and 
move toward the steps! Shoot a path 
through everything! ” 

They started again and mowed their 
swath as they went. Howls of rage 
burst constantly from the dancing can¬ 
nibals, as if in impotent fury of protest. 
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Again the women charged, as fierce 
as female tigers. To protect themselves 
the three beat off these maniacs and 
shot at their feet. 

From their trail the savages danced 
and jumped in a frenzy of anger and 
fear. A thousand glaring eyes upon 
them, the four continued their grim and 
bloody advance toward freedom. 

It seemed as if the whistle could have 
held the mass while the others annihi¬ 
lated the nation, so potent were its 
strains to madden their brains and com¬ 
pel their feet to respond. But escape 
was the first consideration. 

They reached the wall; they boosted 
O’Reidy up and clambered after him to 
the top of the six foot terrace without 
for a second permitting the whistle to 
stop or the demons to- cease their 
dancing. ; 

Suddenly a furious woman launched 
herself upon Dennis from one of the 
tunnels above. The whistle was hurled 
a rod away. 

With air splitting yells the main 
-body of men, released from the charm,- 
raced for the intruders madly. 

Up they scrambled in desperate 
haste. The savages were coming on 
like fiends. Scores of them swarmed 
up the terrace, where the travelers were, 
to dive in the tunnels and issue forth 
higher up, to cut off retreat. Prom the 
top came a leaping cataract of the 

Firing upward with terrible results, 
climbing like cats, the four swiftly as¬ 
cended to the upper level. At the bot¬ 
tom the natives had arrived by the hun¬ 
dred. At the utmost two minutes would 
suffice for more than five hundred to 
sweep like a tidal wave upon the fleeing 
men. The top, however, if nothing 
else, was clear. 

It was less than three seconds before 
the four were facing the wasted fire 
about the upper edge. 

“ Now’s my time! ” roared Sandy, 
and with a bundle in his hand he faced 

The others squared about also for a 
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moment to fire a volley down the steps. 
The bullets toppled over a dozen men— 
the killed and wounded knocking the 
others backward in theii fall. 

Caldwell unrolled a shirt, which he 
had evidently taken from his pack. In 
his hands were a couple of sticks which 
looked like greasy candles. With a 
sudden movement he threw the pair in¬ 
to the midst of the struggling throng 
below. 

A terrific explosion rent the air, 
throwing the four violently on the 
ground; a great wedge of glaring light 
burst upward from the bottom of the 
valley; a million red fragments and 
pieces of rock went hurtling high and 
far; the earth seemed to tremble; and 
a giant ebon cloud of smoke rose sul¬ 
lenly. 

Dazed and stunned, the four stag¬ 
gered to their feet and ran through the 
embers of the fire and on and away to¬ 
ward the mouth of the cave by which 
they had entered the valley. 

But no one followed after. 

They reached the cave and got inside 
before a word was spoken by any in the 
group. 

“ In the name of Heaven,” then said 
Sturgis, “ what did you throw? ” 

“ Dynamite,” replied Sandy. “ I 
knowed it would cOme in handy.” 


CHAPTER X. 

THB RETREAT. 

Without even pausing to relight the 
lantern, the four hastened through the 
darkness of the cave. Content for a 
little to feel their way along the side, 
they continued to hurry until a consid¬ 
erable distance was placed between 
themselves and the valley of the sav¬ 
ages. 

Sturgis finally halted and struck a 
match. Weirdly the faces and forms of 
the group were illuminated; the eyes of 
all were blazing darkly with expanded 
pupils; the mouths of all were open and 
tense, with quick coming breath. 
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“ Here,” said the gruff voice of 
Sandy, “ git yer match along, this wick. 
It ain’t good sense to be pilin’ along in 
this here darkness.” 

“ Sense?” echoed the leader. “There 
isn’t a particle of sense in the whole 
blasted country. By all that is sane, 
Dennis O’Reidy, how did you happen 
to blow that whistle? ” 

“ Be jabbers,” answered O’Reidy, 
“ Oi kin tell yeh the whustle was afther 
bein’ blissed by me mither in auld Oir- 
land the day that Dinnis O’Reidy lift, 
bliss her soul, an’ niver a praste on 
earth is''such a saint fer workin’ good, 
bad cess to ’um says I. An’ the red 
divils beyant cud niver sthand still wid 
O’Reidy blowin’ the ‘ Wake o’ Widdy 
O’Shaunnesy,’ be the powers! Wurra, 
but me whustle’s gone. Oi’ll niver be 
afther seein’ the loikes ay the same 

" True fer yeu,” observed Sandy. “ I 
takes my hat off suddint to ary a whistle 
an’ tune like the same, an’ I’m golfired 
sorry she’s lost.” 

“ Right you are. Strangest sight I 
ever beheld,” asserted Sturgis._ “ Den¬ 
nis, you’re an artist. After such a show¬ 
ing of your power I’ll never say less. 
But I say, it looks to me we’ve made an 
out of it, some way or other; this is cer¬ 
tainly not the cavern we got into this 
morning. We ought to have been in 
the main passage long before this—^the 
one with the painted walls.” 

The light from the lantern traveled 
quickly along the sides. They were 
bare of designs, presenting the color 
only of ordinary rock. They were also 
rougher than the sides of the other tun¬ 
nel, and bitten in, here and there, with 

“ Must hev bin a fork we got inter,” 
said Caldwell. “ It seems a hull lot like 
devilment everywhere. Reckon we 
better git a move on back the way we 

They turned about with a feeling of 
vague unrest, mingled with one of im¬ 
mense relief for their timely deliver¬ 
ance. They had gone much further in 


the tunnel than they knew, "however, 
and were in reality far from the en- 

Still excitedly thinking of what had 
occurred, they attempted to retrace 
their steps, expecting to. approach cau¬ 
tiously the main passage, wherein they 
might discover more of the pursuing 
savages, and so get out on vantage 
ground at last. 

Presently, directly ahead loomed the 
abyssmal openings of a “ nest ” of fis¬ 
sures, that apparently bored away 
through the mountain from a common 
center in every direction, like the 
spokes of a wheel. 

The rock was literally honeycombed 
with tunnels. It was confusing in the 
highest degree. 

Without the slightest idea of direc¬ 
tion or from which of these passages 
they had emerged in their flight, they 
paused here helplessly, their heads be¬ 
coming dizzy at the maze, before them 
and the trouble into which they might 
be plunged by selecting one instead of 
another. 

“ It looks rather an order to find our 
way back,” said Sturgis. “ The best 
thing we can do, it seems to me, is to 
try to go straight ahead, as we must 
have come, and so perhaps we shall en¬ 
ter the one we left in coming.” 

But straight ahead, the nearest they 
could make it, would bring them op¬ 
posite any one of three of the yawning 
mouths. 

“ Strikes me,” said Sandy, “ we’d 
better be lookin’ fer the trail we must 
hev made a eomin’ in.” j 

The situation being explained to the 
Mexican, he shrugged his shoulders and 
followed Sandy, who, with lantern in 
hand, went from one of the. fissures to 
another, on his knees, making careful 
examinations of the floor of each. 

Not a sign could Caldwell discover. 
The rock was bare of dust, in this life¬ 
less tomb; the floors gave no trace, no 
hope. From side to side and from 
floor to roof, the ever dancing disk of 
light went traveling, but vainly. 
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“ Trapped,” muttered Sandy. “ All 
our hides and taller goin’ to waste in 
these here good fer nuthin’ tunnels.” 

O’Reidy sat down, for his body was 
weary; the Mexican picked at his teeth 
with a bitten match; Sturgis looked 
about with stoic calm. After what they 
had done already he was not to be 
alarmed at being lost underground. 

” Looks a bit like out of the frying 
pan into the ashes,” he observed, “ but 
at least we’re all alive and again to¬ 
gether. That’s a bit to be thankful for, 
you know. And I expect we’lf come 
out of this right enough.” 

He stood transfixed a second later, 
his eyes squinted with interest, as the 
traveling patch of light went gliding 
over and fitting itself into the jagged 
ceiling above their heads. 

“ I say, old chap, let me take that 
glim a second,” he said. 

Possessing himself of the lantern, he 
directed the light to the spot where he 
had just been watching, and moved it 
back and forth, slowly. The eyes of all 
' followed the motion. 

“ See it? ” said the leader. 

Sandy looked in his face inquiringly 
and then again at the roof. 

“ See what? ” said he. 

_A silence followed, in which the light 
waved slowly to and fro. 

“ See what? ” again repeated the 

“ Smoke.” 

" Smoke? ” said Caldwell, rubbing at 
his eyes. “ Hang me, yes I do! Smoke 

Indeed, along the ceiling of the place 
a filmly line of waving gray, seen in 
places against the shadow, with the yel¬ 
low light about to make the contrast, 
was flowing and curling, like a visible 
breath. 

Headed by the leader, the four went 
forward, tracing the path of the current 
that bore the smoke till at length they 
discovered which of the tunnels it was 
that had a draft sufficiently strong to 
draw it in. There they stopped. 

“ Boys,” said the leader, “ this thing 


saves the day if nothing else should tell 
us where to go. Nothing but a current 
to the outer world could be sucking the 
smoke along like that. The proposition 
is, shall we follow the lead of this, or at¬ 
tempt to find our way into the red. 
•devils’ tunnel, and so get out the way 
we came by going backwards, with 
them at our heels? Or shall we move 
ahead, perhaps into unknown regions, 
with the chance of getting out on top 
from a cave of our own, which may lead 
us quite away from this land of demons? 
We could explore all the other passages 
in the effort to reach that main one 
finally, and we will, if you prefer.” 

Pablo shrugged his shoulders when 
the question was put to him in Spanish. 
Dennis was undecided. 

“ Wal,” replied Sandy, “ if“’twasn’t 
fer them devils, which we don’t know 
how many of ’em is still alive an’ han¬ 
kerin’ to git the bulge onto the crowd 
agin, if we runs acrost ’em in their dig- 
gin’s, why I’d be fer tryin’ our hand at 
every tunnel till we got the one thet’s 
kerrect, but bein’ thet things is the way 
they be, I’m fer the smoke—as long as 
a draft hes to go outside somewheres— 
which you said she does.” 

“ Then,” said the leader coolly, 

“ we’re safe in here from attack for a 
time. A bite of grub, the first thing we 
do, and then a bit of rest. I’m as sleepy 


CHAPTER XI. 

How long they slept after eating, 
Sturgis was unable to ascertain. He 
remembered dimly that all had suc¬ 
cumbed to a feeling of drowsiness and 
fatigue, even as they munched at their 
food, and then he knew he had blown 
out the lantern to save the oil. After 
that his mind was a blank. 

Now as he yawned and stretched his 
limbs, he spoke to the others, who 
awoke but slowly. 

“ The air must be heavy,” he re- 
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■marked to Sandy; “ I feel like as if I 
had been here a -week.” 

He lighted the lantern and looked at 
his -watch. “ Clever of me! ” he added 
in evident disgust. “ My timepiece has 
stopped, run down, and the hands are 
at five o'clock.” 

Sandy’s massive silver “ turnip,” as 
he called it, -was likewise idle, having 
ceased to run at half-past three. 

“ Wal,” said he, “ I reckon it must be 
tomorry-momin’. We probably slept 
right through all night. I ginerally 
wake up about seven o’clock in the 
mornin’, an’ thet’s where I’m a goin’ 
to set the old gal anyhow.” He wound 
up his watch, adding, “ My stomick 
feels ’bout like breakfas’ too.” 

Sturgis agreed it was doubtless early 
morning outside, and a meal being soon 
concluded, the four resumed the march, 
freshened and feeling fit for anything. 

They walked for nearly an hour be¬ 
fore the cavern indicated any important 
changes of feature. It had continued 
narrow, crooked and barren up to this, 
and then began to develop' a peculiar 
alteration. 

The sides seemed to be no longer of 
rock, at least if they were of rock the 
substance of it was most unusual. It 
was soft, of various dull colors, and it 
hung from the roof in strings and cords. 
It looked like faded ravelings of rugs, 
suspended from the roof to the floor. 

'They walked through fifty yards of 
this transformed tunnel, when they 
emerged into a large open gallery or 
room, the ceiling of which was low, the 
walls irregular but perpendicular, and 
the floor fairly carpeted with the pliable 
stuff. 

“ It looks rather a strange place,” 
said Sturgis, as he threw the light of the 
lantern about; “ resembles an ancient 
palace, with the tapestries all gone off 
■ to tatters.” 

He put out his hand and touched the 
stuff. To his surprise it felt like what 
he had described, and strings of it 
swayed at his handling. 

“ I say,” he added, “ take a look at 


this, old chap. I should think it is 
probably asbestos.” 

“ Huh,” said the miner, “ it shore 
’nuff is, an’ the cleanest I ever seen. 
Never did see no sech a sigjit in all my 
born days.” 

“ Be gorra ye should be afther seein’ 
the lace gurruls be makin’ in Oirland,” 
interposed Dennis. 

“ Yep, I reckon I shed jest like to see 
thet,” Sandy agreed. “ But, Micky, 
this here stuff beats lace all holler. She 
won’t burn.” 

This astonished O’Reidy not a little. 
He could not believe such a statement 
until he had made an attempt to ignite 
the fabric. On it his match had not the 
slightest effect. The Mexican, who 
knew the mineral, laughed at his effort. 

“ Boys,” said the leader, “ if we had 
this lot in New York or London, we 
shouldn’t need the opals. It would be 
rather an order to get it there, though. 
Opals are easier to carry and worth a 
lot more to the pound, but this stuff is 
worth a fortune.” 

“ Don’t see how sech a lot of it ever 
come to be free of quartz,” replied tbe 
miner, still marveling. “ How do yeh 
calc’late she ever happened? ” 

“ I should say,” answered Sturgis, 
“ that originally there was a great sort 
of chimney of it, along with rock, not a 
tall chimney—perhaps more in the way 
of a reservoir, and then maybe fire 
burned away the rock and left the stuff 
hanging here. Or more likely still, an 
underground flood or a glacier moved 
through the place and cut away the 
rock, leaving this stuff shredded here 
and hanging in strings. My theories 
don’t sound a lot sensible, though, even 
to myself. How deep is it any way? ” 

He thrust his arm into the skeins, as 
it were, but failed to strike the wall. 
Moving a trifle forward he thrust even 
deeper; he was still, however,^unable 
to “ touch bottom.” 

By habit he brushed his hand and 
sleeve as if to fleck away dust, yet not 
a particle of anything of the kind ap- 
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“ Marvelous! ” he muttered to him¬ 
self, and then looked about for the exit 
of the tunnel they had followed. 

It was opposite, discovered by the 
target of light, but its mouth appeared 
small and hedged about by the draper¬ 
ies of mineral cloth. 

“ Time to move along,” he remarked 
to the others. “Here, Sandy, old chap, 
take the glim till I cut a bit of the stuff 
to carry along.” 

Making a small bundle of the mate¬ 
rial and tossing it on his shoulder, he 
followed the lead where the others now 
entered the cave which they trusted was 
leading to the light of the outer world. 

This tunnel, like the large gallery, 
was completely “ upholstered ” with the 
raveled asbestos, a fact which puzzled 
Sturgis exceedingly. He saw no reason 
why the tunnel should be there at all. 

From time to time he stopped to 
“ fathom ” or sound, as he said, the 
depth of the strange material on the 
sides of the passage. Always he found 
it too deep for the length of his arm to 
measure to solid wall. 

He had fallen behind as the others 
tramped steadily on, and being piqued 
thus to remain in ignorance of the dis¬ 
tance of the rock walls from the place 
where they walked—walls which he 
knew must be there in order to support 
the roof—he parted the curtain of the 
stuff and made a quick forward move¬ 
ment, reaching with outstretched hand, 
thinking he must certainly strike the 
rock and so set his mind at rest. 

But an utterly unthought of thing oc¬ 
curred. He stepped unexpectedly 
down, as one would step down a stair 
in the dark, not knowing it was there. 
Thrown from his balance and jolted 
badly, as he struck the bottom, two feet 
down, he plunged rapidly forward, div¬ 
ing through the parting strings of as¬ 
bestos, and was fifteen feet deep in the 
strings when he stumbled flat on his 
face, struck his head a stunning blow, 
and rolled down a slope another rod. 

It seemed to him he was only a mo¬ 
ment down and dazed in the head from 


the blow when again he got upon his 
feet. Asbestos strings hedged him all 
about in a maze, as if he were in a very 
forest of fringe. 

Brushing back the stuff from his face, 
he started to return to the passage. 

He moved cautiously, feeling not 
only for the step he had taken down, 
but for anything else which might lie 
across his path in the palpable dark¬ 
ness. Thus he seemed to traverse at 
least a rod, but his foot encountered 
nothing. Sensibly halting, he called 
aloud to Sandy. 

There was no reply. He called 
louder; his voice seemed to travel only 
about a foot away and to come back up¬ 
on himself, unable to penetrate the sur¬ 
rounding material; certainly there was 
no response. 

This was a trifle alarming. He main¬ 
tained his calm, but he moved ahead 
again anxiously. Presently he begian 
to fear he was going in the wrong direc¬ 
tion. On arising he had doubtless not 
turned squarely about. 

This raised a confusion in his mind; 
which was the way he should go? How 
could any direction be determined? 

Shouting at the top of his voice again, 
he listened. It seemed as if a faint mur¬ 
mur came to his ears.' Proceeding 
again with care, to avoid any further 
plunges to unknown depths, and clear¬ 
ing the stuff away from before his face, 
he called again and moved toward what 
seemed to be the direction from which 
he fancied the sound had proceeded. 

In a minute he was certain there was 
'a sound, like an indistinct muttering. 
The voice must be Sandy’s. 

He moved toward it faster, yet always 
with caution. It grew in volume and 
clearness. 

Suddenly it occurred to his mind that 
the sound was too steady, too continu¬ 
ous to be the voice of any of his friends. 
But despair said it must be they, for 
otherwise- 

On he hastened, brushing aside the 
shreds of stuff, putting out his foot to 
feel the way, hope inevitably sinking. 
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He shouted; on droned the murmur. 
Again his uncertain pushing ahead was 
continued, this time breathlessly. 

Then the sound became a nearby 
roar, mufHed and weird. It flashed on 
his mind that he had heard such a 
sound, but louder, where a stream of 
water fell in a Colorado canon. He 
knew that this was a stream of water, 
falling over an edge to some hidden 
depth with its never ending gurgling, 
perhaps at the lip of a precipice. 

Still the shreds of asbestos were drag¬ 
ging across his face. 

He was lost! 

Host! He realized this—had been 
realizing it was true for several min¬ 
utes, but at first it had been too ab¬ 
surd, he had simply refused to admit it, 
even to himself. 

It made itself felt now as a fact, for 
the darkness and shredded stuff about 
him made sense of direction impossible, 
and quite prevented sound from travel¬ 
ing at all. He was without a light or 
the means, save a small box of matches, 
for making any, and the rock underfoot 
had proved itself treacherous already. 

Yet it was hard for him to believe he 
had actually lost all connection with his 
comrades, all chance of communica¬ 
tion—everything. Surely they must 
miss him in a moment and call. 

It seemed such a brief time before 
that all of them had entered the tunnel 
together. His mind kept repeating, 
“ They are just over there,” and yet 
which direction was “ over there ” it 
was quite impossible to know. 

He fired his revolver, thinking it 
would make a more penetrative sound 
than his voice, but the detonation was 
dull, smothered. He could feel that it 
went not far in the tatter of ancient 
tapestry. How impossible all of it 
seemed, and childish I 

It being against Sturgis’ nature to 
stand still merely and give up the effort 
to arrive somewhere, he proceeded still 
ahead. If he had only remained where 
he was at first, he thought. 

What a stillness was about him—a 


stuffy sort of quiet, as if he were in a 
room long sealed up, a place heavy with 
musty curtains. 

His patience with being lost was 
speedily exhausted. He would move 
over, find the wall and join his com¬ 
panions; he would do something de¬ 
cisive ; it was nonsense to be hopelessly 
adrift in this mere underground cavern. 

Then he became more like hiqjself, 
cool, calculating, ready to admit he was 
lost, for calculation should find him 
again; he had always been equal to 
emergencies. 

Sitting down, he brushed the strings 
from before his eyes and held them 
away. The darkness was so intense he 
could not begin to see his hand at his 

Thinking, mapping out a course, he 
knew to be the only plan that was safe; 
blind hurrying hither and yon could 
accomplish nothing. 

He began to reason. Since he left 
the others, was a matter of—how many 
minutes? Certainly only a few, he 
thought. His hand sought a sore spot 
on his head; evidently he had hit him¬ 
self hard; perhaps he had even lain un¬ 
conscious. If he had—how long? 

But his friends—they must have be¬ 
gun to hunt about to find him at once, 
on discovering he was gone. What 
would they do, when they hurried back 
to where the curtain of stuff had swung 
again to its former position, giving no 
sign of where he had entered, and hear¬ 
ing no sound given up by the stillness? 
What would he do himself, in their 
place, if Dennis, say, had thus disap- 

He would search, to be sure, but if 
he guessed that Dennis had really been 
swallowed by the frayed out asbestos, 
he would certainly caution the others 
against entering the maze and thereby 
adding to the confusion. 

The three would then move back and 
forth in the passage, and perhaps even 
back to the main gallery, shouting and 
firing their pistols. After a time, this 
producing no result, they would be 
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obliged to conclude he had fallen down 
in some pit, and would search to find it. 
Failing in this, they would be thor¬ 
oughly mystified, for they would hardly 
guess he could be near and yet not 
make himself heard, and none would 
know the depth of the strings among 
which he had gone. 

He began to believe he was not so 
near them as at first he had imagined. 
Suppose their fruitless search continued . 
hours—a day even; eventually they 
would be obliged to give it up to 
think of themselves and to do some¬ 
thing else than merely remain there 
looking at the silent curtain of stuff. 
What would they do? 

To go back would mean utter con¬ 
fusion to all the party, for their wisp of 
smoke had been their only guide away 
from the puzzle of numerous tunnels, 
and in addition they would think of 
himself as going ahead rather than 
backward, if he were still able to move 
at all. 

It was plain that in the end they 
would move forward in the tunnel, if for 
no other purpose than to save their own 
lives. If the tunnel or passage which 
they and himself were in, for it was all 
one large sort of room, did not divide, 
then it must lead to the same place in 
the end, if they and he went ahead. 
Moreover, there had to be walls some¬ 
where, to support the ceiling. 

What should be his plan of action? 
It was obvious he must find some way 
to guide his movements, and a wall was 
the natural thing. It Was also plain 
that one wall must be on either side of 
him and the tunnel he had quitted on 
the other. 

In order to find either wall or tunnel 
it was essential to move ahead in one 
straight line; and it made little differ¬ 
ence, he thought, which way he went, 
provided he could really maintain a 
straight course ahead, for at last such 
a course must of necessity bring him 
somewhere, whereas he could wander 
till he died, if he made the common, 
human error of going about in a circle. 


In his last desperate move he had 
passed from the point where he heard 
the falling water, having fled from the 
place somewhat hastily as promising a 
plunge to some pit. Now he regretted 
this haste, for the stream would har^ 
been something to go by. 

Perhaps, however, he mused, it 
would wind and curve so much, or flow 
between banks so deep as to be quite 
useless if not actually dangerous as a 

Inaction was, of course, worse than 
any sort of an effort to escape from this 
tangle of threads. How to establish a 
straight line and then follow it, was the 
question. 

He fancied he could see himself mak¬ 
ing a “ bee line ” and having the ex¬ 
cellent good fortune to cut across the 
tunnel where Sandy was with the 
others. Then, when he realized how- 
the tunnel wound, hither and yon, and 
the ease with which he might now go 
back to the very gallery itself, where 
the asbestos had appeared so deep, or 
the readiness with which he could even 
walk alongside the tunnel he was seek¬ 
ing and never even know it was near, 
and so by going in his straight line miss 
everything for days together, he had a 
sense of desperation come over his en¬ 
tire being. At last he knew that all de¬ 
pended on the size of the placehewasin. 

At all costs he must get to the wall 
and follow that. How—how—^how to 
get a straight line ahead, in any one di¬ 
rection? There was absolutely nothing 
to give him assistance; the darkness 
made itself felt with wondrous potency. 

In a forest, he thought, one may at 
least get trees in a line and go to the 
furthest and sight three more, and so 
proceed to run a surveyor’s line crudely 
and follow it to a clearing, but here the 
blackness worse than night rendered 
his eyes utterly useless, while the 
shreds, like webs, hedged him so thick¬ 
ly about that they irritated every nerve 
in his being and impeded his progress 
and shrouded him off from anything 
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How to follow an approximately 
straight line? This problem his brain 
kept agitating and working ,at, and 
never got an answer. He thought of 
the stories of people lost in caves which 
he had read from time to time, and the 
measures they took afterward for 
safety. They frequently tied a string, 
which should then be followed back to 
the entrance. 

But here there was no place to tie a 
string, no string to tie, in fact nothing 
similar to any such predicament and 
easy solution. 

Yet if he had the string, he medi¬ 
tated, he could tie a rock to it and throw 
the rock straight ahead, then follow up 
the string and throw again, as straight 
as possible, through the tangle of 

His hand came in contact with his 
coiled lasso. It had done so many good 
turns before that he wondered he had 
neglected to think of it sooner. It was 
not a string, but at least it was a rope, 
and it ought to be of some value. 

Holding it coiled in his hand he won¬ 
dered how he could throw it to the best 
advantage, to establish something like 
a straight course. He knew.he could 
imagine an object directly before him 
and make an accurate throw in that di¬ 
rection, in the ordinary manner. 

He tried it. The whirling loop, 
swinging about his head, struck the 
hanging cords of asbestos by the hun¬ 
dreds, tangling, jerking and swinging 
the mass till the rope was all but held 
in the snarl. He was obliged to jerk it 
sharply to get it loose. Manifestly that 

Perhaps he could swing it, not about 
his head, but sidewise, like a wheel with 
its pivot at his shoulder. 

Twirling it lustily in this direction, he 
found that it brushed aside many of the 
shreds and tore down others, making a 
peculiar noise and convincing him that 
any swinging at all was difficult. 

Yet he thought it gained sufficient 
momentum for a cast. Accordingly he 
gave it an extra impetus and let it go. 


The loop, being heavy on the end, 
shot away into the gloom with a power¬ 
ful directness, dividing the cords as it 
went and making its way between them, 
till he felt it jerk and slacken. 

“ It’s the best I can do,” he told him¬ 
self, and,coiling the thing anew as he 
went, felt his way along it for forty feet. 
When he came to the loop he threw 
again, making the line continue, as 
nearly as possible, the one first estab¬ 
lished. 

At this throw he felt no jerk before 
the slackening that told the rope was 
on the floor. He followed as quickly as 
caution would permit. Ten good paces 
from the place he had thrown from, his 
foot struck a rocky surface. 

He put out his hand quickly; it 
touched a wall of rock. His heart gave 
a bound of hope. Rapidly gathering in 
his rope he felt his way along this wall. 

It seemed to be a rounded corner. 
He continued to walk beside the stone 
and to curve to the right. Bewildered 
but hopeful, he made his way beside 
this rocky guide for several minutes. 

Then he halted; a faint suspicion en¬ 
tered his mind. 

Quickly securing the rope to a sharp 
projection of rock, he trailed it after 
him. When only a yard of its length 
remained unpaid out his hand came in 
contact with the loop fastened to the 
stone. The rope was around a pillar of 
rocks; he had been deluded; it was not 
the wall. 

When this had been proved so con¬ 
clusively, the fact struck him with dis¬ 
couraging force. The chamber of 
shreds might be of unlimited extent, if 
its roof were regularly supported by 
these pillars of stone. He could wander 
for days in the darkness and finally die 
of weariness and starvation. 

Leaning against the pillar, he felt 
himself for a moment on the verge of 
despair, but throwing off this mood be¬ 
fore it had really become established, 
he decided to go ahead—^to keep on 
trying till the last atom of energy was 
gone from his body. 
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The long lasso came again into play. 
Not desiring to go too far in any one 
direction, he determined to try, as near¬ 
ly as practicable, the four points of the 
compass, in order to take advantage of 
anything which might be close. It 
would be so easy to miss what he 
sought, traveling in any one arbitrarily 
selected direction by the questionable 
guidance of the rope. 

With this decision he inaugurated 
the plan of making his trial first in one 
direction and then in another, each time 
going about three or four rope lengths 

The work was slow, unsatisfactory 
and tiring. The heavy lasso swung 
awkwardly in the tangle of stuff, and 
even when he managed to give it a 
powerful twirl, it frequently tangled 
hopelessly after penetrating the tatters 
fifteen feet; not a few of the casts failed 
entirely. 

He always felt obliged, moreover, to 
follow the rope with the utmost care, 
never knowing at what moment he 
should be confronted by perils under¬ 
foot. 

For more than an hour he worked, 
and discovered nothing, except a pillar 
of stone again, which might have been 
the one already visited, or another; 
there was no means of ascertaining 
which. 

Discouraged and wearied by his con¬ 
stant exertions, he made his casts not 
so strongly. He kept himself at it, how¬ 
ever, with a strength of will known only 
to men who are called upon to combat 
desperate circumstances. 

Suddenly, as he worked ahead, fol¬ 


lowing the rope, his foot all but slipped 
at the brink of another step. Drawing 
back, he lowered the rope over this un¬ 
seen edge in an endeavor to sound the 
depth. 

When all the length was out he felt 
the whole weight of it tugging by the 
force of gravity; in other words, the 
loop had not reached bottom. 

His heart sank in spite of all he could 
do. Dragging the rope, he retreated 
from this dread precipice, to try his for¬ 
tune in the opposite direction. 

Hour after hour he moved about in 
the maze, going less than fifty yards in 
any one direction at a time, though it 
seemed much further always, and cov¬ 
ering in reality but a small space of the 
subterranean gallery. 

Often he crossed his own tracks and 
returned to places visited before. Three 
more times he found the edge of the 
yawning abyss and shrank away 
startled; four times more he found the 
pillar, or other pillars of stone. Could 
he only have seen, he would have 
known that twice he approached the 
wall he sought, and was once so near 
the passage where Sandy and the others 
had walked that one good leap would 
have landed him in the tracks they left 
behind them; and twice another cast of 
the rope in the direction started would 
have brought him to the passage he 
was so eager to find. 

Exhausted at last, hopelessly en¬ 
tangled in the region of frayed out tas¬ 
sels, helpless, though still filled with 
pluck and determination, he sank to 
the rocky floor and in a moment was 


(To be continued.) 
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Drunken with dew, a bandit bee 
Across my flower garden goes; 

The noisy knave, what recketh he 
To stab a beetle, rob a rose ? 

Robert Loveman. 
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of asbestos in which he is hopelessly lost The others not finding him, go on, while Sturgis, 
exhausted by his fruitless efforts to find his way out, drops asleep. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE endless cavern. 

S ANDY and the others had done al¬ 
most precisely what Sturgis 
thought they would. They searched for 
hours to find a trace of the missing lead¬ 
er, distressed beyond expression. The 
mystery of the whole thing was so baf¬ 
fling that they could not believe but 
that he had fallen to the depth of some 
shred covered well. 

After working backward and forth, 
firing their guns and otherwise doing 
all in their power, they were obliged in 
the end to admit themselves beaten 
and wholly disheartened. Without 
Sturgis it seemed as if they themselves 

Unconsciously all had looked to the 
sturdy young Englishman for guidance 
in everjfthing they did. Sandy was 


more than merely worried, he was af¬ 
flicted with a terrible sense of personal 
loss. Had Sturgis been his son he 
could hardly have cared for him more. 

It seemed too horrible to believe that 
the curtain of asbestos had fairly swal¬ 
lowed down this stout and vigorous 
man, buried him alive or let him fall 
to the bottom of some rocky shaft ; they 
could not comprehend he was abso¬ 
lutely gone—it seemed like a night- 

They exhausted every means of find¬ 
ing him or getting a sound from the 
silent depths, but the hour came at last 
when they recognized the hopelessness 
of remaining longer in the gallery, and 
knew they must push ahead if they 
would preserve their own lives from un¬ 
told dangers. All of this made Denis 
peculiarly quiet. 

With heavy hearts they turned away 
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from the place at last, and wended 
through the tunnel of darkness. For¬ 
ward was the only way to go now, and 
yet what awaited them beyond, not one 
could even guess. It was a silent, sad¬ 
dened party they made as they dived 
yet further into this mountain of mys- 

To Sandy it seemed as if they were 
guilty of abandonment of the very cap¬ 
tain and life of the group. O’Reidy 
was crying to himself. 

All thought of treasure, opals or any¬ 
thing else, was hateful. The main idea 
of each was to get to the surface of the 
ground—anywhere, and never again to 
trust himself in any, even the shortest 
of underground passages. The trip 
was worse than a failure; it was now a 
great catastrophe. 

Observing nothing, in their worried 
state of mind, the three could hardly 
have told when it was they passed from 
the region of hanging asbestos to the 
rocky formation beyond. They did, 
however, become aware of changes in 
the atmosphere without the necessity of 
thinking. 

At first they failed to note that a 
breeze had grown fairly strong about 
them, moving in the same direction 
as themselves, but when this increased 
and the air began to chill, they knew 
that a passage to the outside world 
must of necessity be in existence at no 
very considerable distance. 

The way under foot had been 
sloping, but it now grew steep; they 
were climbing up a decided grade. 
Masses of jagged rock were strewn in 
their path, making their progress tardy. 

At the end of an hour the breeze, 
having reached its greatest force, began 
apparently to wane. The floor of the 
tunnel became a mere bed of sharp 
fragments of stone. Over this they 
labored slowly. 

The passage also now began to nar¬ 
row, like the end of a gimlet; it made 
a turn, and there all but ceased to be. 
The jpof had caved, from all appear¬ 
ances, a great heap of stone formed a 


conical mass, blocking the way, all satie 
a hole, through which the wind sucked 
with a whistling sound. 

There were other rifts, narrow slits, 
where the air escaped also, but the only 
hope of emerging from their prison 
lay in throwing out the stone to en¬ 
large the central aperture. To the task 
they bent their backs, in a heartless 
manner, for everything, now that Stur¬ 
gis was gone, seemed dreary enough. 

For a long time they toiled with the 
spirit of men grown desperate. They 
became aware that the breeze was los¬ 
ing power through the hole they were 
widening. This seemed ominous, and 
now in addition thereto, all felt a frosti¬ 
ness in the air, a chill that crept to their 
bodies despite the heating labor they 
were performing. 

At length the aperture was large 
enough to admit the form of a man 
crawling. One by one they wormed 
through the place, and found them¬ 
selves again in a rock strewn tunnel. 

Along it they hastened, only to find 
in a moment that the place was blocked 
by a solid wall of ice, through which 
the light of tlay was transmitted dimly. 
And even as they stood there, they be¬ 
held this waU'rise and rise, inch by inch, 
toward the roof. 

Sandy threw the light to the top. 

“ Quick! ” he shouted then; “ she’s 
shuttin’ up—^there’s still a foot o’ room 
—we’ve got to squeeze it! Here, hist 
me up—I’m the biggest—and then you 
two come up like lightnin’ I ” 

Along the top of the wall a narrow 
place was indeed still left, a space which 
was momentarily growing narrower as 
the bank of ice steadily rose. Instantly 
Sandy was upon the knees and then on 
the shoulders of his friends, his head 
and arms in the narrow crevice. Kick¬ 
ing vigorously and working with his 
hands, the big fellow disappeared from 
sight, but his feet were nearly caught in 
the closing gap. He called down to the 
others hastily, and Dennis was up at 
once. The ice gave a great heave, it 
cracked with a sound that seemed to 
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pierce the very hills. O’Reilly’s hands 
and wrists were through and Sandy 
grasped them firmly. Too late! 

The slit was less than six inches 
wide; it was narrower outside the tun¬ 
nel than in. The miner stamped and 
gouged at the ice with his heels in des¬ 
perate fury, but in vain. 

Before he could realize what was oc¬ 
curring, retreat was impossible for him 
and advance was out of the question 
for the now imprisoned Dennis and 
Pablo. The ice suddenly closed the 
gap to a chink an inch in width. 

“ Save your oil—don’t go back— 
wait where you are! ” cried Caldwell to 
the two below, and then as if a mon¬ 
strous jaw were being shut powerfully, 
the ice rose above the rocks that roofed 
the tunnel, and Sandy was alone on 

Slowly his eyes relinquished their 
focus on the place where but a moment 
before had been the gleam of the lan¬ 
tern through the rift, He was dazed by 
the suddenness of this new disaster, and 
not for two long minutes could he re¬ 
cover sufficient reason to receive an im¬ 
pression of his changed surroundings. 

Then he became aware that he could 
see about him in a dim, half light. He 
had come from absolute darkness to 
something else. It was not what he 
had thought to find, however, for he 
had believed tliey were all about to 
issue forth on top of the ground. 

He squared about and gazed at new 
and marvelous things. He was still 
underground, but-now in a cavern of 
tremendous size. Above the tunnel he 
had quitted rose a sheer wall of rock 
to an unknown elevation, for he saw 
no roof where it merged in gloom. 

This rock was singularly smooth for 
a height of fifteen feet of more, above 
which all was rough and jagged. In 
the other direction the chamber wid¬ 
ened out to unguessable dimensions, 
for his sight could penetrate the twi¬ 
light only a distance of about fifty feet. 

On his right he could see a vast, 
ghost-like mass, greenish white, tow¬ 


ering from the uneven ice floor of the 
place to the regions of shadow above. 
It was a pillar of ice. The floor was 
jagged, as far as he could see, with 
steeples and crags of the same material, 
all of that same greenish white color, 
all lusterless and breathing a chill that 
made him shiver. 

Whence came the half light he could 
not comprehend, neitner could he tell 
the extent of the cavern of ice, nor the 
meaning of its steady upward heave. 
It was just as if the'Mammoth Cave, 
or any other immense subterranean 
gallery were filled a third full, from the 
floor up, with berg on berg, and mass 
on mass, of ice, till all formed a false 
bottom or floor, uneven, fantastic and 
rough, and all of it rising toward the 
roof as -if a gigantic power beneath 
operated with an impatient zeal to fill 
the place completely. 

Prom time to time, out of this up¬ 
ward heave, came a dull, booming 
repetition of the crack which had 
sounded as the tunnel was closed. The 
miner knew this sound to be made by 
splitting ledges of the frozen stuff, in 
depths unthinkable. 

The silence that ensued after such a 
booming was almost unbearable, and 
all the while the mass continued stead¬ 
ily to rise even higher. From far off 
hollows and chasms began to come a 
series of crashes that stabbed the air 
with hurtling noises, and a thousand 
echoes multiplied and tortured the tu¬ 
mult weirdly. 

Caldwell was totally at a loss to know 
what to do. If he left the tunnel, or the 
position directly over the place where 
he knew it to be, he might never be able 
to find the spot again; if he stayed 
where he was, could he hope for any¬ 
thing favorable to happen to reunite 
himself and the others? 

What would they do? What would 
he do? He reasoned that the air blast, 
rushing through the place before it 
closed, must have been “ sucked,” as 
it were, by a draft in this larger cavity, 
which went to the upper world. Plain- 
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ly, under such circumstances, he was 
nearer “ out ” than they had been at 
all, since beginning to follow the line 
of smoke, and this being true, it would 
be sensible to explore the ice house in 
which he now found himself. 

Against the argument tor explora¬ 
tion rose two features of the case: first 
that he had no light and the chamber 
floor presented manifold dangers in 
the way of crevices, caverns, and top¬ 
pling crags; secondly, he dared not 
leave the vicinity of the cave wherein 
his friends .were entombed. From 
every point of view there seemed to be 
but one plan, that of getting O’Reilly 
and Pablo out before another thing 
could be done. 

He looked at the cold, relentless 
world of ice grimly; he felt himself 
growing chill to the marrow; his 
stomach was empty. Thinking of his 
watch he drew it forth and lighted a 
match to see its face, for the darkness 
had increased about him, insensibly, 
till nothing but a short radius of dim¬ 
ming ice could be seen. 

The flame that leaped up in his hand 
revealed his own large form, his great, 
moving shadow on the rocks behind 
him, his figure silhouetted sharply 
against the dark, amidst a thousand 
sparkling facets of ice. 

It was six o’clock. He could hardly 
believe it was still the day on the morn¬ 
ing of which they had started to follow 
their whisp of smoke. It seemed an 
age since Sturgis had been swallowed 
from sight by the silent tatters of asbes¬ 
tos, and a year since the three had 
turned in sadness and finspoken de¬ 
spair to face the unknown depths of the 
mountains. 

Caldwell was a crude philosopher. 
The knowledge that death must come 
to all had never been absent from his 
thoughts, and he himself had no fear 
to die. If the grim visitor overtook 
a friend, he believed, while he grieved, 
that his largest duty remained with the 

Above all he believed in recovering 


one’s senses and powers of action, 
mental and physical, for all the repin¬ 
ing in the world could “ do no good, 
ner never fetch nuthin’ back to life.” 
His duty therefore was to be healthy, 
alert and active, for himself and the 

In consequence of this reasoning, he 
took some food from his pack and sat¬ 
isfied his hunger; then he set about 
forming a plan of action. 

The rising mass of ice and the wall of 
rock necessarily fastened his attention. 
By this time the floor of the pack had 
risen fully four more feet. It was still 
climbing upward. 

From everywhere, it seemed, came 
fearful sounds of grinding and crunch¬ 
ing, masses clattering down, split and 
groaning, as if ten hundred of the up- 
thrown steeples and minarets of ice 
were impinging on the immovable rock 
of the great eternal hills, forced thither 
by the resistless power below. 

Caldwell became aware of an impor¬ 
tant factor in this lifting of the mass, 
that is to say, that the polished wall had 
been rendered smooth by the action of 
the ice; that inasmiich as the wall was 
polished only for a height above the 
tunnel of fifteen feet, the ice would 
probably rise no higher than the upper 
edge of the polished strip on this oc- 

Moreover he knew that to smooth 
the rock, the ice must have risen a 
great many times. This would mean 
that it sometimes went down again, but 
whether once in a week or once in a 
century, who should say? To wait for 
the pack to recede would be the act of 
the hopelessly criminally lazy, for two 
human beings were below, to live or die 
according to the fate of a few mortal 

“ By jingo I” muttered Sandy to him¬ 
self. “ I kin dig a well as deep as thet, 
right down to where they be, before the 
two kin starve, an’ then I’ll fetch ’em 

Encouraged by this belief, and being 
soon convinced that the ice, when high 
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enough to cover the polished rock, 
would be stationary, he drew his heavy 
bowie knife and started to work, using 
its point as a pick to chip out the frag¬ 
ments of ice, next the wall, and so to 
dig down to the top of the tunnel below. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE THREAD IN THE LABYRINTH. 

Sturgis, when he fell asleep, had ne¬ 
glected to look at his watch for hours. 
As a matter of fact he had wandered in 
the maze till nine o’clock at night. 
Hunger was gnawing at his vitals, but 
he failed to recognize its meaning in 
his plight, hence when he curled him¬ 
self down on the floor, exhaustion and 
hunger contrived together to make him 
weak and careless. 

Man is the only animal trained to 
sleep while the stomach is empty, but 
the sleep is not always peaceful. Stur¬ 
gis rolled over and over on the floor of 
his chamber, and awoke at three in the 
morning by his watch. 

“ I say, old chap! ” he cried, rolling 

up, “ these savages-” He paused 

as the recollection of what had oc¬ 
curred broke on his mind. Yet always 
Sturgis had been fresh and filled with 
hopes on arising, and even now the feel¬ 
ing was strong, giving him new reso- 

He ate a hearty breakfast and drank 
the last of the water in his small can¬ 
teen. This he regretted a moment 
later, but consoled himself with the 
thought that so little would be of small 
account, if he still remained in the place 
at the end of two or three days. 

“ I’m getting out soon, or—not at 
all,” said he, and he shut his lips 
stolidly. 

The plan of moving in different di¬ 
rections having been a failure, he de¬ 
termined to work his way approximate¬ 
ly straight ahead, in any direction, as 
far as possible, or until he should find 
himself stopped by wall or chasm across 
his path. 

6a 


No better suggestion than that of 
employing the rope occurring to his 
mind, he started again on the tedious 
process of swinging the heavy thing in 
a tangle of cords and throwing it out 
full length. 

As if in mockery of all his previous 
efforts, this scheme, at the end of the 
fourth throw, brought him out of the 
curtain of frayed asbestos, to a cleared 
space of unknown size. His heart 
thumped with a quick birth of hope; 
he thought he had cut the passage in 
which he and the others had been 
walking when he first got lost. 

Dropping the rope he took out a 
match, ignited it on his boot, and held 
it aloft. 

The illumination dispelled the dark¬ 
ness for a space of fifteen feet, perhaps, 
in diameter. Back of him hung the 
tatters of mineral cloth, to the fore 
was open cavern—but not the passage 
for which he was searching. 

This he knew at a glance, and his 
heart again sank. He knelt on the floor 
to look for signs of his comrades’ foot 
tracks, knowing better tlian to expect 
to find them, yet wildly hoping. 

There was nothing disturbed on the 
surface of the floor, nothing visible 
but his rope, stretching away like a 
long, slender serpent, its end concealed 
in the darkness beyond. While the 
match continued to burn he moved 
along beside the rope, gazing eagerly 
on the rocky ground. 

The light went out; he scratched an¬ 
other and crept as before. Night— 
there was nothing but night all about 

Suddenly, as the second match be¬ 
gan to burn his fingers, his eyes beheld 
a strange sort of movement, five feet 
away. Then on his ear broke a low, 
agreeable sound—a gurgle. 

“ Water! ” he cried, and lunging 
ahead in the darkness that followed the 
going out of the match, found his hand 
abruptly chilled through and through, 
as it splashed to the bottom of a shal¬ 
low stream that trickled thither from 
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out the impenetrable gloom in one di¬ 
rection and glided away to the realm of 
eternal shadows in the other. 

Sturgis breathed a sound of great 
relief. His third match threw a light 
far along on the ink black surface of the 
stream, but failed to discover the fur¬ 
ther shore, or indeed anything, save a 
limited patch of this underground river, 
flowing almost without a ripple and 
seeming veritable liquid ebony, moving 
through this mystic hall. 

The man sat down and placed his 
fingers again in the flood. How in¬ 
tensely cold it was! He scooped up a 
swallow in the palm of his hand. It was 
delicious to drink, save that it chilled 
the teeth uncomfortably. 

He had made up his mind, the in¬ 
stant he knew what it was, that he 
would travel along its edge and make it 
his guide; he paused only to determine 
which way to start—up or down. 

Down, he reasoned, the water would 
doubtless prove to be the same he 
heard when first he got in the tangle, 
falling over a wall. If so he would, 
when he reached that place, be unques¬ 
tionably near, or at least not very far 
away from the place w'here he first en¬ 
tered the tatters. With his rope he 
might then possibly make his way to 
the passage—and possibly not. 

Even if he did, his friends would be 
there no longer, and without a light 
he must travel but slowly and never be 
sure he was following their trail. He 
foresaw the ease wdth which he could 
wander thus till he died. 

Again, if he went down the stream, 
his chances of coming out into daylight 
would be much reduced by the fact that 
the water was running down hill, and 
therefore deeper and deeper under¬ 
ground all the while, and must eventu¬ 
ally fall either into a lake or escape, in a 
subterranean passage, to the sea. 

On the other hand, if he went up the 
stream, he would be climbing toward 
the light and stood at least a chance 
of getting out, for the water, he argued, 
doubtless came from a spring above the 


gallery he was in. Anything he could 
do was desperate enough, but up the 
stream, by all means, he determined to 

For the distance of a hundred yards, 
or such a matter, he walked with a new 
feeling of security, if not of relief. This 
he accomplished by keeping one foot in 
the edge of the water. 

The stream, he soon concluded, 
wound aw'ay to the right. Its course 
was tortuous, however, and he there¬ 
fore walked far for every rod of straight 
line distance traversed. 

At the end of half an hour he arrived 
at the foot of a sharp decline, down 
which the water was rushing toward 
him with noisy bickering. From the 
volume of sound he estimated that the 
-Stream was hardly more than a brook, 
certainly far short of a river. 

Again he lighted a match. Its flame 
revealed the water foaming and turgid 
with its fury, as it raced and tumbled 
down a ragged track through boulders 
and splinters of stone. A lantern or 
torch would have been worth its weight 
in rubies. There was absolutely noth¬ 
ing, however, on the floor of the place, 
grow'ing or lying about that would 

The small box of matches in his 
pocket he dared not waste. In the'' 
darkness, therefore, he began to climb 
the rocky way beside the stream. 

He covered the yards but slowly. 
With his hands he felt his way the best 
he could, but at times could advance 
only by using the greatest powers of 
patience and strength. Huge hunks of 
rock forced him frequently to wade in 
the chilling water, over slippery ledges, 
and at best the way was always steep. 

He frequently fell; his hands and 
wrists became bruised and scratched. 
Once he struck his forehead a blow so 
severe that the blood came pouring out 
and trickled across his eyes in, a hot, 
sticky stream. He bathed the wound, 
and pushed on upward; his pluck was 
apparently inexhaustible. 

An hour of this toil had tired him so 
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with wounds. His climb in the Stygian 
darkness led—God alone knew whither. 

Three times he slipped and struck 
his head, once opening afresh the 
wound inflicted before, but doggedly 
he closed his lips and faced whatever 
should be ahead. Fifteen minutes after 
the second hour of labor had gone he 
was sorely tempted to give over the 
struggle. Physically worn out, men¬ 
tally discouraged, he had the misfor¬ 
tune to wrench his leg severely. It 
made him ill all through his body; he 
felt that to lie there and go to sleep for¬ 
ever would be joy divine. 

“ One more effort,” urged his spirit, 
and breathing hard he dragged himself 
across a great smooth apron of stone 
which leveled off in a manner tremen¬ 
dously encouraging. 

Over this flat of rock he made rapid 
progress, guided by a long, narrow 
seam filled with water. 

Then his outstretched hand came in 
contact with a larger and deeper pool 
than any he had found. He reached as 
far as he could and felt for the bottom, 
but he failed to sound the depth, and his 
fingers touched nothing but water at 
their utmost span. 

Quickly edging about the place, he 
began a hasty exploration of the shore 
of this pool. He found himself crawl¬ 
ing along on level sand, and the “pool” 
assuming astounding dimensions. 

" It’s a lake! ” he presently mur¬ 
mured to himself, and this indeed was 
the truth. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A ghostly combat. 

Out of the departure of his hope in 
the stream a newer hope had sprung 
it seemed to Sturgis. Yet the lake af¬ 
forded another mystery, for he could 
not know its source, nor why its outlet 
should have ceased to flow. 

However, he had found its level 
shingle and the walking was again 
comparatively easy. His sole idea now 


was to discover the stream that brought 
the water there. 

Now and again as he walked he 
found the character of the shore dif¬ 
ferent from that first discovered. Piles 
of broken rock formed the edge, and on 
these he slipped, forcing fragments 
from their place till they rolled and 
splashed into the water, so ready to re¬ 
ceive himself. 

“ My kingdom for a torch! ” he mut¬ 
tered aloud. 

As if in answer to his wish, a strange, 
colorless gleam shot from somewhere 
deep down in the lake, giving a phos¬ 
phorescent glow, and then it was gone. 
So suddenly did this happen that he 
thought himself deluded by a fantasy 
of his brain. It was real and yet unreal. 

Not a sound was made; no other in¬ 
dications of a presence other than his 
own was anywhere to be seen. He had 
paused on the second that the refulg¬ 
ence came, but it was not repeated. 

No sooner had he came to another of 
the slanting heaps of broken rock and 
started across its surface, again dis¬ 
placing numerous pieces, than the 
gleam came again from the ebon 
depths, and this time more intense than 
before. It was unmistakably some 
manner of light. 

Quickly aware that the falling stones 
had excited this manifestation, Sturgis 
thrust his foot in the fragments and 
pushed half a peck to the plunge. In¬ 
stantly this begot a result in a flash of 
pure white light a rod ahead and three 
fathoms deep in the water. Another 
flash, less brilliant, followed, further 
away. Then out of the stillness came 
a sound of rippling on the surface. 

“ Hullo,” cried Sturgis with a vague 
mental suggestion of submarine boats. 
“ Hullo—I say! ” 

There was no response. He picked 
up a stone and threw it forward in the 
darkness. It struck the water with a 
magnified plunk! Simultaneously the 
white light broke again, but this time 
from the surface and with dazzling 
brilliance. 
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Sturgis threw up his hands to shield 
his eyes, yet he saw, while the powerful 
flash continued, a tunnel ahead, not fif¬ 
teen yards away, directly in his path. 
He also saw that a wall of stone rose 
sheer from the water on the further side 
of this opening. 

The light was a center about which 
the water was rippling, its surface oily 
black, except where the light was re¬ 
flected, and across the path of this re¬ 
flection was thrust a massive coil, as of 
a snake, glistening black and raised a 
foot above the surface. Then again the 
light was gone and he heard the swash 
of rippling water. 

. A sense of horror came over the man, 
alone with this unknown thing. It was 
not of human origin; that light was 
something animal. What ferocity was 
linked with this power of illumination 
could only be fancied. 

Sturgis stood motionless, gazing 
open eyed but baffled by the darkness. 
All sounds had ceased. 

What should he do? Was the crea¬ 
ture lying in wait in the only path he 
could take? Should he now retreat, 
give up and go back again to the 
rugged stairway and the region of tat¬ 
ters? 

“ No! ” he muttered. “ I prefer to 
die fighting! ” 

He drew a revolver and g-athered 
a pocketful of rocks, determined to 
make the creature, whatever it was, re¬ 
veal itself by its own peculiar power of 
lighting the place, when he thought he 
should stand a chance of fighting even. 
There was no result when he threw an¬ 
other fragment of stone in the water, 
and he therefore began again to move 
ahead, cautiously feeling his way along, 
the edge of the lake. 

For fully five minutes he thus ad¬ 
vanced, tossing out a “ feeler ” in the 
shape of a stone from time to tinfe, 
without begetting the slightest mani¬ 
festation. 

By this time he had come to the edge 
of the tunnel seen by the mystic light. 
The water here, to his great surprise, 


was shallow. He thought perhaps he 
could wade across the mouth of this 
cavern and so along the base of the 
cliff of rock and continue on his way 
without again arousing the creature he 
had seen and yet failed to see. 

This speculation was quickly ter¬ 
minated on trial, for the water became 
rapidly deeper and he dreaded a plunge 
in such an icy flood. Plainly there was 
nothing to do but to enter the tunnel, if 
only for exploration. 

He concluded to light at least one of 
his precious- matches. Scratching it 
carefully, he held it up. The passage 
was narrow, low and damp. It's floor 
was under water, but this was less than 
eight inches deep and clear. 

He moved ahead and was soon 
amazed and delighted to discover not 
only that the floor was inclined upward, 
but that pools of water were there, 
above the level of the lake. This was 
unquestionable evidence that the lake 
was fed by a stream which sometimes 
flowed through the tunnel. 

The match went out. In his new 

the upward leading track for which he 
had sought so hopelessly, Sturgis quite 
forgot the creature he had aroused 
from the depths, and stumbled eagerly 
forward. 

When he did remember the phe¬ 
nomenon he had witnessed, he came to 
a hurried conclusion that the “ thing ” 
had retreated again to the bottom of the 
lake. 

A peculiar odor now became asser¬ 
tive in the place. It increased in a mo¬ 
ment to such an extent that the adven¬ 
turous man halted suspiciously. Be¬ 
fore the echo of his footsteps had ceased 
to sound in the cavern, a hiss, pro¬ 
longed and incisive, came from the 
darkness. 

Sturgis had mechanically replaced 
his revolver in its holster. He drew it 
forth with a movement as quick as a 
, cat’s, throwing a stone as he did so— 
and then he reeled back a yard. 

The white light had burst into being 
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with electrical suddenness; the cave 
was flooded with a brilliance only com¬ 
parable to the effect of a calcium 

Nearly blinded, so expanded were 
the pupils of his eyes in the darkness, 
Sturgis yet had the quickness of mind 
to level his pistol and fire at the center 
of this weird illumination. 

He beheld a mass of coils—the form 
of a huge serpent, w'rithing in slimy 
lengths, and heard its hiss of rage and 
agony ; then all was dark again and the 
air full of sinister sounds. 

The atmosphere was laden heavily 
with the odor, which he knew to be 
the creature’s breath. He realized also 
that he himself was an almost defense¬ 
less object of attack. His bullet had 
found its mark, inflicting a wound 
which was not fatal but nevertheless 
maddening to this'monster in its lair. 

And now he could hear the gravel 
grinding where the creature glided 
toward him—could fancy the coils, per¬ 
haps ruddy with blood,' worming 
toward himself on the floor of the tun¬ 
nel. 

He fired again. The light broke 
forth, showing, fifteen feet of length of 
the reptile, the body ten inches thick, 
the head—from which the light was 
streaming—a horny construction, pro¬ 
vided with two small eyes no larger 
than peas, and a mouth wide open, 
armed with saw edge teeth, and belch¬ 
ing forth an overpowering breath. 

By the light given forth by his foe 
Sturgis fired repeatedly. His revolver 
was empty, yet the creature came ahead 
—now in darkness. He jerked out his 
knife and started backward. In the 
Stygian gloom he stumbled against 
the side of the place. 

When he felt for the center with his 
foot he kicked a half soft, moving thing 
—the body of the serpent. It was 
gliding past him—part of its length 
was now on either side of where he 

Suddenly kneeling he jabbed at the 
gliding body with all his might. His 


knife sunk deep in solid flesh. He 
jerked it forth and stabbed again, 
crashing the steel through the bone of 
the back. 

A sort of shriek hiss came from the 
creature’s mouth, and instantly it 
sprang its blinding light to discover 
its foe. The head came doubling back 
on the body; the tail was tossing in 

Beset on either side, Sturgis leaped 
to the rear, and plunged the knife again 
in the slimy body. Fearful as he now 
found his position, he knew that once 
to break the back of the thing was to 
render it nearly helpless, at least the 
portion to the rear of such a wound.. 

So desperately did he stab with his 
blade that he actually managed to drive 
it through the spinal vertebrae, about 
midway along the serpent’s length. But 
the head part, lighting, darkening and 
lighting again, came back with aston¬ 
ishing alacrity, a rattle of rage in the 
hiss it was making, and froth bubbling 
forth from the lips from which it rolled 
out volumes of the loathsome breath in 
the face of its dauntless antagonist. 

Entangled now in the twisting 
lengths of the monster’s body, Sturgis 
was confronted by the head. He was 
blinded by the glare of dazzling light 
and all but ready to sink with the power 
of the smell. 

He shrank back, the light went out 
at the critical moment, a coil of the 
body threw him close to the frothing 
mouth. Then he slashed with his knife 
as if it had been a sword, and its point 
impinged powerfully on the scales of 
the serpent’s throat, cleaving its way 
through six inches of meat and skin, 
when the weapon was wrenched from 
his grasp, as the creature swung to one 

In horror the man went tumbling and 
running backward from the spot, his 
hand against the wall for support, his 
feet tripped and all but held by the lash¬ 
ing tail. When at length he had cleared 
himself he was deeper in the passage, 
his knife was gone, and the creature 
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had ceased to flash its light. There was 
not a sound. 

In the minute that followed the trav¬ 
eler determined that his stroke had dis¬ 
abled if it had not despatched his en¬ 
emy. Yet a little longer he waited 
where he was, and threw a handful of 
stones to agitate the serpent to another 
flash of light if possible, but with no 

His heart gave a bound of relief, for 
the monster must be badly hurt he 
knew. The knife he much desired to re¬ 
cover ; it might another time be his only 
means of defense against the greatest 
danger. If only the creature would 
again make its phosphorescent glow he 
could see his way and determine pre¬ 
cisely what had occurred and what 
course to^pursue. 

An idea now came to his mind: he 
would burn his hat for a torch. 

Acting at once on this novel idea, he 
had a feeble, slow burning light, and 
proceeded carefully back into the pas¬ 
sage. The tail of the serpent was mov¬ 
ing slowly, and as if with a muscle vo¬ 
lition only; the wounds he had made in 
the creature’s back were gaping open; 
the head, when he came abruptly upon 
it, lay upon the floor, half severed from 
the body. 

His gaze was fascinated by the spec¬ 
tacle of this dying or already lifeless 
creature. The top of its head was flat, 
an oval shaped protuberance there, six 
inches long by four in width, being 
level, oddly motled, grayish in color, 
and apparently as dull and lusterless as 

As he reached to recover his knife, 
the serpent abruptly opened its mouth 
and made a final convulsive movement. 
Instantly Sturgis stabbed and gashed 
again, driving the steel through bone 
and flesh. 

His work was done, yet he plunged 
the blade in again and again, in a sort 
of fury. Suddenly, as the steel was 
buried for the final time, something 
happened; perhaps the controlling 
nerves, like electric wires, got crossed 


and formed a circuit, for the startling 
white light was touched into being, 
though the serpent was dead and mo¬ 
tionless. The man staggered back in 

To his great surprise this light, in¬ 
stead of disappearing when he dragged 
away the steel, continued to blaze and 
to fill the tunnel with a glare like that 
of sunlight. Evidently all control had 
departed from the creature, yet its pow¬ 
erful, heatless glow was emanating 
from the oval disk on its head with 
blinding intensity. 

His hat had been consumed and 
thrown to the floor, but the passage 
was beautifully lighted; the nearly sev¬ 
ered head was a torch of astounding 
power, grotesque, even awful, unique 
among the wonders of the world. A 
gruesome suggestion came to Sturgis 
—this head would furnish the light for 
which he would willingly have bartered 
a kingdom, did he own one. 

In spite of the dread of it all, he im¬ 
mediately cut away the few remaining 
ligaments that connected the head with 
the body, and thrusting his knife blade 
deep in the under jaw, raised from the 
earth the marvelous torch and sur¬ 
veyed the scene by its light. 

There on the floor lay the coils of the 
creature, twisted up in the attitudes of 
death and agony, a trembling, creepy 
motion still flickering along the cold, 
wet sides. Ahead was the yawning 
tunnel, an unexplored region, beckon¬ 
ing—where? Its floor was glistening 
with the pools of water left by the 
stream when it ceased to flow. These 
pools gave him his promise—or else 
he had none at all. 

In awe, and still with a feeling of 
triumph, Sturgis held forth his ghastly 
torch and started on. 


CHAPTER XV. 

AN UNPLANNED RESCUE. 

Sandy Caldwell, digging away 
with his hunting knife, found the ice 
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exceedingly hard. It was brittle, how¬ 
ever, so that chips broke off in a man¬ 
ner that encouraged him much at the 
outset, but the fragments proved al¬ 
ways to be so thin that the well was 
made slowly indeed. 

He was constantly obliged to clear 
his “ mine ” by throwing out the pieces 
broken away, and this made his hands 
tingle with cold, necessitating frequent 
warming up. The hole he made was 
deepest next to the wall, its outer edge 
being slanted off to no depth at all. 

He longed for the pick and shovel 
with which he had labored for years 
in the mines, for he saw that sinking 
this “ shaft ” was discouraging work 
with nothing larger to work with than 
his blade of steel. 

In the mammoth cavern of ice the 
darkness had crept upon him till the 
miner could not see his hand before 
his face. Such a condition was a great 
disadvantage, yet he stabbed away at 
the crackling ice for three long hours. 
At the end of this time he was weary 
and stupid, his blows had lost their 
force, his body was demanding the rest 
it had earned by toil and effort all day. 

In his heart he desired to continue 
the work, but his brain grew sluggish, 
a sense of warmth and comfort began to 
creep over his being, and he sank on 
the decline he had fashioned in the ice. 

Without his being aware of it, Sandy 
was freezing in his hole. The cold 
which had solidified this vast volume 
of water in the belly of the mountains, 
was far too great to be resisted by the 
circulation he got from such exercise. 

He was thinly dressed, suitable for 
the hot climate of Southern California, 
he was insufficiently nourished, and 
what was more dangerous than all, he 
was unsuspecting. 

Hardly had he dropped limply down 
before his senses were clouded, and 
then asleep. In the mean time the gi¬ 
gantic force which had heaved up the 
world of ice from below had apparently 
spent itself and retreated whence it 


Slowly the edifice of bergs began to 
sink and settle again to its bed in the 
mammoth tomb. Had Caldwell 
watched the wall—the polished portion 
which the ice entirely-covered at last— 
he wo'uld have seen this gradual reces¬ 
sion and would then have known how 
wholly unnecessary was his shaft or 
his great concern for the two in the 
tunnel below. 

Down, hour by hour, sank the ag¬ 
gregate of ice, booming and splitting 
with tremendous reverberations, but 
Sandy was deaf to it all, peaceful in the 
shroud of chill that was sapping his in¬ 
nermost vitality. 

His feet were weakly braced against 
a projection of ice in his mine, but had 
a match been struck at four o’clock in 
the morning, its light would have 
shown the opening formed by the top 
of the tunnel, where Dennis and Pablo 
had last been seen. 

The Mexican, when he and O’Reilly 
had eaten a dinner, cleared the stones 
from a spot in the tunnel and laid him¬ 
self down to go to sleep, a feat which he 
soon accomplished. Dennis did like¬ 
wise for a bed, but lay there thinking 
so hard and grieving so deeply over 
the fate of Sturgis that slumber was out 
of the question. 

As the hours went by he grew more 
and more restless. An extraordinary 
thought occurred to his mind at last, 
begotten partially by the added calam¬ 
ity of the separation from Caldwell. 

He finally sat erect and listened. 
Pablo was breathing heavily, otherwise 
the only other sound came from the 
moving mass of ice. 

Crawling carefully along he found 
the lantern and the belts containing 
the cartridges, revolvers and knives. 
With these and his pack of provisions, 
he started away from his partner, mov¬ 
ing in the direction from which they 
had come. 

His only idea was similar to that 
which any faithful animal might con¬ 
ceive ; he would go back and hunt up 
his master, Sturgis, or perish in the 
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search. In his tortured mind he pic¬ 
tured himself coming upon the form of 
his beloved companion, lying insen¬ 
sible, cold and deserted, back in the 
passage, and himself bending over with 
a flask of liquor reviving and saving 
that precious life. 

It was all half delirium and yet it was 
prompted only by the highest motives 
of loyalty and genuine affection. For 
• Pablo he cared nothing at all; Sandy 
was gone; himself he disregarded ut¬ 
terly. His personal comfort, even his 
life meant nothing, if only he could 
save the man who had done so much 
■for him. 

Carefully lighting the lantern, after 
creeping by the form of Pablo, he 
crawled up the heap of rocks that near¬ 
ly blocked the passage, and was nearly 
passing through the narrow space at 
the top when the Mexican—awakened 
by the scratch of the match—turned 
over, saw the light of the lantern as it 
bobbed along the pile of stones, and 
immediately darted up in pursuit. 

He clutched O’Reidy so unexpected¬ 
ly and fiercely by the foot that the latter 
gave a cry of dismay and turned to 
drop the lantern and fight like a bushel 
of cats. 

The Mexican, however, was much 
the stronger of the two; moreover he 
was active and wiry. Securing O’Reidy 
by the collar—the while the both of 
them talked like mad, and neither un¬ 
derstood a word the other was saying— 
he dragged him back on his stomach, 
putdmeled him severely, in response to 
the scratching, striking and kicking de¬ 
livered by Dennis, and got him down to 
the floor in a minute. 

There, amid the torrents of jabber in 
which both indulged, he tied the Irish¬ 
man securely with a fish line taken from 
his pocket, and putting out the light, 
made sure there would be no more at¬ 
tempted desertion, and went again to 

“ Ye sphalpeen shmoked Oitalian 
Dago Greaser! ” O’Reidy continued to 
sputter for an hour, “ may the dust o’ 


me honest fate accuse ye o’ bein’ a 
traitor an’ polecat intoirely! ” 

But at last he was quite exhausted, 
and weeping in silence, he muttered 
a last malediction and fell in a deep, 
untroubled slumber. 

Still down slipped the ice outside. 
Sandy was losing the opportunity he 
had fought- so hard to gain, passing by 
the tunnel when a step would have 
landed him safely on the floor below. 
His friends were less than twenty yards 
away, oblivious of all that had hap- 

As before the draft of warmer air 
was gushing up through the open pas¬ 
sage ; it even tossed the hair on Sandy’s 
head. His feet were almost on a level 
with the floor of the place. It seemed 
as if the ice would continue to sink, car¬ 
rying the miner down fairly past his 
goal, till the floor would be above his 
head. If such a delay as this should 
occur, he would perish in the cold. 

Perhaps the breeze begot a trifling 
motion in the all but stiffened form; 
perhaps a monster crack that made the 
ice city shudder, loosened the hold 
which Sandy’s heels had on the lumpy 
projection; it is certain, however, that 
something had happened to jar him 
off. 

He slid on the incline he had made 
in his digging, was shot feet foremost 
down in the tunnel, and rolled along 
the rocky floor, still so inert in body and 
sense that he made no sound, nor knew 
a thing of what had occurred. He lay 
on the stones like a log. 

Pablo and Dennis were undisturbed 
when Sandy was thrown into the cav¬ 
ern. Thus the breeze played across his 
face and form, slowly warming him 
back to life; while the colossal but¬ 
tresses of ice sounded the depth of their 
mighty sarcophagus and began again 
to rise, slowly, surely, irresistibly, 
mounting anew against the polished 
walls. 

It was seven o’clock in the morning 
when Sandy, who had been as near to 
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death as a man may come and survive, 
was awakened by a thousand tingling 
stabs of pain. He rolled on the floor in 
his sufferings, then leaped to his feet 
and reeled over heavily against the 
wall. 

"Hoi!” he shouted, “what’s the 
matter! What are you doin'? ” 

Pablo, suddenly awakened, cried out 
as if in alarm, and then added quietly, 
" Have no fear, little mother, I am here 

He had dreamed of his home in 
Guaymas, and fancied he was speaking 

But Sandy began to make a louder 
noise, slapping at his limbs and body. 
He called also for the lantern. 

The Mexican started to his feet, cut 
the thongs that bound O’Reidy, and 
waked him up with the good news. 
The two came forward gladly, Dennis 
hobbling from stiffness, and thinking 
all his midnight experience was but a 

In a moment Pablo had the lantern 
lighted, and then they beheld the miner 
staring in wonder on their faces. 

“ By jingo! ” he exclaimed, as he 
twitched with the pain of his newly cir¬ 
culating blood. " I calc’late I durn 
near froze to death. How’d yeh git 
me out? ” 

“ Beggorra! ” said O’Reidy, who 
was almost beside himself with joy to 
see one companion restored, “ we got 
ye’ back by doin’ nuthin’ at all, in- 

Sandy looked his utter incredulity 
at both his friends. He took the lantern 
and turned its rays toward the end of 
the tunnel. The ice had risen again 
above the orifice, shutting them in 
completely. Bewildered by the mys¬ 
tery of how he came to be in the passage 
when the place was effectually sealed 
against any possible entrance, Caldwell 
passed his hand across his brow in evi¬ 
dent mental uncertainty. 

“ Nightmare, I reckon,” he muttered 
to himself. “ The blasted country is 
full of ’em.” 


Then he looked at his watch, wound 
it up, and announced it was time for 
breakfast. To the exclamation of de¬ 
light on the part of the others, as well 
as to all of their questions, he shook his 
head grimly. 

“ Sumthin’ must hev happened to 
the hull of us,” he said; “ we are shore- 
ly off our nut.” 

In the face of what he saw he found 
it impossible to believe he had ever 
been up on top of the ice at all. 

The others, who had separately de¬ 
cided to say nothing of what had oc¬ 
curred between them in the night, 
would have been willing to believe it 
all a dream, but several things made it 
painfully real. They particularly 
missed the brave and cheerful leader 
this “ morning,” much more than they 
had the day before. It had seemed as 
if he must certainly come back, up to 
the very last, but now their hope was 

Caldwell ate his meal in silence, sha¬ 
king his head at his own reflections all 
the while. He arose from where they 
were sitting and went to the end of the 
tunnel, to place his hand on the solid 
wall of ice. It was moving steadily 

" Hey, you fellers,” he called, “ come 
here and see if I be crazy.” 

The others readily confirmed the fact 
that the pack was rising. 

“ Then,” continued the miner, “ I 
reckon mebbe I was out there on top 
after all, a diggin’ to git you critters 
out. She must hev riz all she could an’ 
sunk again, an’ now she’s goin’ up, same 
as if nuthin’ hed happened. I recollec’ I 
quit the work, an’ I likely fell asleep, an’ 
when she was down I must hev rolled 
here inter the tunnel. If thet’s kerrect 
I calc’late she’s goin’ to go up, down 
again, an’ leave us out of this without 
us strikin’ a lick.” 

As a matter of fact, the ice rose and 
fell twice in every twenty four hours, a 
phenomenon which seemed to indicate 
that the pack had some underground 
connection with the tides of the sea. 
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This was the theory at which the trav¬ 
elers arrived. They sat down to wait 
for the tide of ice to ebb. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

It was a long, weary wait before the 
mass of ice was suiBciently low for the 
three to clamber through the hole. 

They emerged from utter darkness 
into a dim half light, that appeared to 
be diffused from the green blue towers 
and structures of ice. The lantern, hav¬ 
ing been burning since Sandy came to 
his senses in the tunnel, was now blown 
out,'but the wick glowed red, indicat¬ 
ing that the oil was exhausted. 

Henceforth the trio must either 
travel where this inexplicable light 
spread its ghostly illumination, or pro¬ 
ceed unguided in gloom. 

They stood for several minutes on 
the ice floor near the entrance to their 
tunnel, contemplating the weird spec¬ 
tacle by which they found themselves 
confronted, and wondering which was 
the way that led to the outer world of 
sunshine. That the light came from the 
sun, diffused and reduced by the huge 
transparent masses, Caldwell was posi¬ 
tive, for he had beheld the darkening of 
it all the night before, and now, when 
his watch indicated the time as late af¬ 
ternoon, it proved itself permeated 
again by the refulgence of day. 

The illumination, Sandy meditated, 
must of necessity come from above; the 
question to settle was, where was com¬ 
munication established between the 
- bergs and the upper world? Evidently 
the first requirement was a careful sur¬ 
vey of this, their prison house, in order 
to discover means of escape. 

To the right the great opening 
stretched away into purplish gloom, to 
the left the ice was built up in crude 
cathedral architecture, monolith on 
pedestal and column on jagged base, a 
pile defying progress as effectually as 
might a granite fortress. 


In front of the travelers’ position the 
floor was broken with pushed up frag¬ 
ments, crumpled castles and shattered 
palaces of ice, interspersed with solid 
pillars of rock, which glistened dully, 
where the frozen mass had polished off 
their sides. 

This way, apparently, the place of¬ 
fered the most promising opportuni¬ 
ties for exploration, and in this direc¬ 
tion, therefore, the three at length ad¬ 
vanced. 

Underfoot the path was difficult. 
Sinking still as the whole mass was, the 
crackling and booming were constant 
and ominous. Above the heads of the 
men the roof of the cavern was ob¬ 
scured in shadows, yet for every foot 
tkey advanced the wonder chamber ex¬ 
panded beyond, presenting ever a new 
phase of beauty, veiled and mysterious 
in the twilight. 

Hardly had tlie three gone a score of 
yards when, directly behind them, 
across a span of ice they had barely 
quitted, a crack abruptly opened, with 
a detonation like the bursting of a 
cannon. As a streak of lightning darts 
across the heavens, seeming to crack 
the very firmament in its vivid course, 
so this split raced away to the nether 
portion of the gloomy chamber, and its 

The crevice it made remained a mo¬ 
ment gaping wide, a six foot trench 
with green blue perpendicular sides, 
and then it closed, as a thing which 
would grind up adamant, if any should 
oppose its movement. Many great 
hunks of ke did indeed topple to its 
depths, and the grinding and shattering 
of these made sounds extraordinary to 

The men were pale when they looked 
from this exhibition to the faces of one 
another. 

Nothing was said; it was quite suf¬ 
ficient that each appreciated the dan¬ 
gers by which they were threatened. 
Sandy merely increased the speed of 
their forward march, for it seemed as 
if the light were growing stronger 
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across the frozen wilderness stretching 

Yet, do as best they could, an hour 
was gone with less than two hundred 
yards of space finally traversed. They 
were chilled and tired. 

They dragged themselves on dog¬ 
gedly, hands and feet both actively em¬ 
ployed, and scaled a steeper and loftier 
hummock than any heretofore en¬ 
countered. Sandy reached its summit 
ahead of the others, and almost groaned 
with disappointment. 

Below him was a precipice, bottom¬ 
less, so far as he could see, twenty feet 
in width and of unknown length. On 
its further side a marvelous steeple of 
ice towered upward, its pinnacle so 
aglow with light that it seemed the 
ceiling of the place must be rent and the 
sun itself beating brilliantly down 
through the material of which the pile 

The others gained the eminence and 
gazed upon the barrier to their prog-. 

“ Wal,” said Sandy slowly, “ yon¬ 
der’s where we’ve got to git, by some 
hook er crook, fer thet’s where the 
light leaks in, an’ there’s where we hev 
got to leak out. So we better git a move 
an’ fuller down this here crack till we 
find a place we can git acrost.” 

In accordance with this suggestion 
they turned to the right, making their 
way along the ridge of the hill of ice, 
and began to leave the source of their 
light behind. Another hour they con¬ 
tinued to climb, frequently stopping to 
wave their arms and stamp their feet to 
drive out the cold. 

The ice had reached its lowest level 
a little before five o’clock a'nd now was 
well on the rise. Once they thought 
the crevasse was narrow enough to 
jump, but it was ten feet wide when 
they reached its edge, and below this 
point it widened again to great pro¬ 
portions. 

When at length they ate a meal, they 
found the provisions growing short, 
and therefore denied themselves as 


much as possible, for fear of having 
nothing left in case their imprisonment 
lasted several days. Thus they were 
hungry as well as weary and cold. 

With the turning of the tide of ice 
the pack had steadied and become si¬ 
lent. This condition lasted throughout 
the whole first hour of its upward 
heave. Later the din and grind com¬ 
menced with renewed intensity. 

The sinking down was a passive sort 
of movement, wherein the mass ac¬ 
commodated itself to the tomb of stone 
as best it could, but the upward motion 
was active, a huge disturbance of the 
floes, bergs and fragments which had 
wedged themselves solidly down 
against the immovable sides of the cav¬ 
ern. Thus the tumult of noise and mo¬ 
tion became stupendous; mountains of 
the stuff were pushed abruptly up or 
rent asunder, grinding chunks were 
thrust out of the chasms like chips of 
wood from a splitting tree, and the 
whole great body of ice trembled, 
shook and opened in crooked fissures, 
as if an endless earthquake wrought its 
havoc with the very earth itself. 

Had not the three clung together, 
arm in arm, Dennis would have 
dropped from sight in the maw of one 
of these chasms. It was Pablo who 
hauled him away and preserved his life, 
a fact which softened the feelings of 
O’Reidy materially. 

Only the greatest desperation could 
suffice to make the trio anove ahead 
amid this wreck of matter, but one 
place was equally as perilous or safe as 
another. Thus they came to a newly 
created mound of ice, beyond which the 
main chasm, or that which divided 
them from possible escape, seemed to 
offer a chance of crossing, for its sides 
sloped brokenly down to the bottom 
and it seemed not more than thirty feet 
in depth. 

The mound was evidently much too 
high for the comparatively low state of 
the “ tide,” and its fragments were 
moving in the process of building a 
greater height. The whole pile loomed 
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directly in the path of the' travelers, a 
barrier between themselves and the 
slopes which offered a chance to ac¬ 
complish their present purpose. 

It stretched away to the right far 
enough to touch the wall, while its 
summit was eight feet only from the 
ceiling of the place at this particular 
point, but nothing remained save to 
scale it without delay. 

Sandy led the way in silence. He 
had only spoken once in more than an 
hour, and that was an execration of all 
the “ durn opal family, which never 
was good fer nuthin’ nohow, but to 
fetch bad luck to every one as ever hed 
anything to do with ’em.” 

He assisted the others, who were 
dog tired, and topped the summit in 
spite of the tumble and grind of all the 
fragments. Once on top, however, he 
found himself obliged to stoop, to avoid 
striking his head on the roof, so ab¬ 
normally was the heap being crowded 
upward. This made him hurry to 
clear the place and descend on the fur¬ 
ther side, a task he might easily 
have accomplished had not the Mexi¬ 
can wrenched his leg so seriously that 
he had to crawl to move an inch. 

O’Reidy helped him, a feeling of con¬ 
trition in his breast. 

In this plight Caldwell became aware 
of a danger not before experienced. 
The rising ice abruptly heaved up be¬ 
hind them, raising a barrier that missed 
the ceiling by six or eight inches only, 
thus effectually cutting off all possi¬ 
bility of retreating the way they had 
come, while the whole mound, boom¬ 
ing and swelling upward, began to close 
up toward the rocky roof in many 

“All of us better be crawlin’,” Sandy 
growled, “ an’ we better crayvl mighty 

He threw an arm about the Mexican 
and worked him forward with all the 
power he could possibly command. 

About them began a fearful crunch 
of the slabs and cones of ice that were 
first to be shattered on the ceiling of 


rock. These were powdered by a force 
that made the trio desperate with added 
concern. 

To the rear of them, then on the left, 
and finally on the right as well, the 
chaos of sounds and dreaded motion 
closed in. They had barely time to 
move between the highest pieces over 
which they were now obliged to crawl 
and the roof of the cave. And the 
space about them narrowed every mo- 

“ Here’s luck,” groaned O'Reidy, 
but Sandy urged him forward with a 
braver note than he had sounded since 
the trip began. In the face of death 
the miner was cheerfully strong and en¬ 
couraging. 

A bulge of ice suddenly blocked the 
passage in front of their faces. Quick¬ 
ly Caldwell directed their way about 
this hump. The whole mound rose, 
inch by inch; it seemed as if they were 
doomed to be ground to pulp in a mo- 

“Stiddy—stiddy—now move quick!” 
urged the voice of the miner; “ push fer 
the openin’ yonder.” 

The darkness increased about them, 
shut in as they were; the crackle of the 
ice being shivered to dust was inces¬ 
sant. They were flat on their stom¬ 
achs and wriggling for their lives. 

Directly to the fore a giant slab of ice 
now heaved up grittingly against the 
rock and was shattered through and 
through. It virtually closed the narrow 
exit left to the three.- 

Stiff with the cold, cramped for 
room, Sandy nevertheless was seized 
with an impulse of power. In a frenzy 
he threw his shoulder against the 
cracked and splintered piece of ice and 
broke out a wedge that caused a shower 
of smaller fragments to tumble away. 

“ Hurray! ” he cried; “ we’re on the 
edge—incline just below—fer God’s 
sake help me paw it away! ” 

Like a fury he shoved at the ac¬ 
cumulating mass, bowled away more 
of the broken sections, and wormed 
himself, by a giant effort, through the 
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jagged hole. His chest got a squeeze 
as he forced his way , and then he was 
out and dragging Pablo after. 

Up and up heaved the jaw of the 
mass; the din of splitting ice and brittle 
edges shuddering on the rocks was 
like the fierce snarling of a pack of 
meat tearing creatures. Together 
Caldwell and the Mexican hauled at 
Dennis to get him free. He cried out 
with pain as a splinter of ice scratched 
along his leg, but the two merely 
pulled the harder. 

A wrench and a tug were barely in 
fune. O’Reidy slid forth, caught for a 
second by the foot. Then the ice ar¬ 
tillery boomed as all the mound rose 
another span in a second, crashing and 
battering its masses against the solid 
adamant. 

A huge piece broke from the nearest 
plinth of jagged ice and struck Sandy 
a stunning blow on the head and chest, 
stabbed him a grazing blow in the 
shoulder with a pointed dagger of the 
frozen stuff, and bowled him headlong 
over the frozen slope, across the edge 
of the deep crevasse, down and out of 
sight. 


CHAPTER XVH. 

THE DISCOVERY OE USELESS TREASURES. 

While the three found themselves 
constantly beset by fresh terrors, Stur¬ 
gis was hardly more to be envied on his 
solitary exploration of the tunnel from 
the lake. Like the others he had 
started with rations for a few days only, 
as all relied somewhat upon their power 
to secure some of the game of the 
country, and what he had was now lim¬ 
ited and going fast. 

This he discovered when a feeling of 
faintness reminded him to reinforce his 
system. Of water he had a plentiful 
supply from the pools. 

He was forging rapidly ahead, 
throwing the light of the serpent head, 
so singularly provided, to the sides and 
top of the passage and far to the fore. 


The place continued narrow, but well 
provided with air, which was crisp and 
cold. 

A mile from the spot where the ser¬ 
pent had been slain he came unex¬ 
pectedly upon a branch of the passage. 
This he regarded with much ill favor, 
for branches had wrought such a deal of 
trouble before. On the bottom of each 
the pools of water glistened in his white 
glare of light, rendering his choice un- 

With something of a sigh, as of one 
resigned, he entered the right hand tun¬ 
nel and threw his illuminating search 
rays on the walls. A small, bright par¬ 
ticle of something mineral answered 
the colorless refulgence with a gleam 
of red and green, but the man cared less 
than nothing for these underground 
decorations and hurried past. 

He had penetrated the place less than 
fifty feet, however, when he halted 
abruptly with an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise on his lips. On one side and at 
the top the tunnel was ablaze with 
matchless colors and coruscations re¬ 
flected from the phosphorescent glow 
of the serpent’s head. 

Sturgis turned the light in every di¬ 
rection and scrutinized the wall closely. 

“ My word! ” he exclaimed in rap¬ 
ture, “ it’s almost solid opal I ” 

This was the truth; the rock was 
fairly seamed with the iridescent min¬ 
eral so precious in the world of jewelry, 
but the veins were narrow, choked with 
baser stuff, rendered almost valueless 
as a deposit by the dross with which it 
was mingled. Yet the knowing trav¬ 
eler was quite aware that here was 
enough to enrich a single man, even 
though every stone would cut and pol¬ 
ish small. 

He was awed for a moment, thus to 
find this confirmation of the fact that 
the country might easily contain the 
treasure he had come to seek, and then 
he laughe^l aloud, in bitterness and 
scorn, at the utter incongruity of his 
position and the presence of all this 
tempting wealth. 
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A monument of solid diamonds, he 
knew, was worth no more to him than 
a pebble, powerless as it was to buy him 
the simplest things of life—liberty, 
voices of friends, and God’s free sun¬ 
light. 

He mocked at this store of precious 
gems, as they were mocking him, and 
passed along. He came presently to an 
open chamber, and the edge of another, 
or perhaps a different portion of the 
very same lake he had quitted. 

Knowing from this that he had 
chosen the wrong tunnel at the branch, 
he threw his light on every side a mo¬ 
ment, in mere curiosity, before he 
turned to leave. 

On the right the walls slanted sharp¬ 
ly away to hidden realms, and formed, 
with the walls on the other side, a 
broad sort of hallway, floored with 
water as black as ink. Not until he 
had swung his serpent’s head complete¬ 
ly around did he see the one astounding 
spectacle the place afforded. 

The light was first held high, but he 
brought it down across the left hand 
wall and then to the bottom of the lake 
itself, in an effort to discover the depth. 
The black seeming liquid as before 
was of exceeding transparency, so that 
the powerful shaft of light penetrated 
its depth to the very bottom, but tliis, 
as a matter of fact, was hardly more 
than ten fee't near the brink. 

The astonishing thing then discov¬ 
ered was a hole or arch through the 
stone wall, under the water, and on the 
further side of this—a human hand and 
arm, brilliant red and grasping a fistful 
of mud from the bottom of the 
lake.' 

Instantly, upon the illumination, this 
hand went jerking wildly up, a knee 
and foot—painted similarly red— 
flashed galvanically in sight a second, 
then a line of bubbles told where a 
diver made desperate haste to reach 
the surface of the water, on the other 
side of this pierced partition wall. 

Apprehensive of being attacked, 
Sturgis shot his light in every direc¬ 


tion. There was nothing in sight, and 
not a sound did the cavern of gloom 
render up. 

Then the man knew the truth—this 
lake was approachable from some other 
tunnel or cave, and one of the savages 
with whom the four had come in con¬ 
tact with results so nearly fatal, was 
here in search of something much de¬ 
sired. His haste to get away from the 
light was doubtless an evidence that 
the tribe knew the lake to be inhabited 
by the serpent and they dreaded its 
mystic power. 

But the question remained, what did 
the savage wish to procure? 

Again the light sought the aperture 
through the wall. No hand, arm or 
foot W'as there, the water was undis¬ 
turbed, but down on the bottom, in the 
soft looking mud, were’marks where 
clutching hands had filled themselves 
with the substance. 

Turning his ray to a point directly 
beneath him, Sturgis found that the 
mud extended nearly to the shore, 
where the water was a foot only' in 
depth. He stooped and took up a 
handful of the clay-like deposit arid 
raised it out, dripping. 

Hardly had he held it out of the water 
a moment when it began to assume a 
singular heat in his palm. He dropped 
it quickly to the rock and washed his 
fingers; a second later the mud burst 
into flame, intensely hot, and sent him 
reeling back from its scorching neigh¬ 
borhood. 

That moment the mystery of the sub¬ 
stance thrown by the red painted devils 
who had captured Dennis was ex¬ 
plained. They threw this mud, evi¬ 
dently mixed with something that made 
the blaze of it red—and the stuff was 
not mud at all, but deposited phos¬ 
phorus, which may always be preserved 
if kept under water, but which will al¬ 
ways burn at once if exposed to the air. 

How the stuff got there, in such 
amazing quantities, would forever re¬ 
main an unsolved mystery. 

For a moment the man forgot his 
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plight, and then the trickle and mur¬ 
mur of water falling over the rocks ar¬ 
rested his attention. He looked up the 
tunnel—the stream that fed the lake 
had began to flow again. 

A dozen conflicting emotions crowd¬ 
ed to his brain. He thought of the sav¬ 
age, half seen, who had come there 
doubtless from the valley where he and 
his friends had already been in peril, 
and he knew that at least escape from 
this underground dungeon was possi¬ 
ble the way the red man had gone. 

But to show himself in their territory 
meant instant death. Easily as he 
could dive through the opening in the 
wall of rock and reach the place from 
which the savage must necessarily have 
plunged, it was safer to risk whatever 
might assail him in this vast subter¬ 
ranean solitude than to place himself 
at the mercy of this barbarous tribe of 

And the flow of water? This gave 
him hope that the upper world was 
again attainable. Out of this second 
tunnel, past the gleam of studded opal 
he waded, and found himself up to his 
ankles in the stream that now went 
bickering down, coming from the place 
he must find to escape. 

For the first time .now as he waded 
up the brook, he observed that the 
light emanating from the serpent’s 
head was beginning to glow a trifle 
dimmer. This was quite to be ex¬ 
pected. He knew it would burn itself 
out in a few hours’ time at the utmost, 
and therefore he made the better speed 
up the passage. 

To walk in water is hard labor, and 
ice cold water makes such a task par¬ 
ticularly disheartening. Sturgis was 
not afraid his feet would freeze in a run¬ 
ning stream, but they ached and tingled 
in a manner nearly unbearable. At 
times the tunnel narrowed so that the 
water was two feet deep, where it 
rushed between its inclosing banks of 

It seemed as if the tunnel would 
never Jiave an end. The volume of the 


stream also increased. To keep up his 
spirits Sturgis sang, and his voice rolled 
away to the bowels of the earth. 

His ghastly torch lost another degree 
of power, yet it still threw its light far 
ahead in the place, discovefing rod after 
rod to be traveled. 

Amid his deepest ^discouragements 
the man heard a sound" that struck a 
new note in his thoughts. It was the 
roar of the water tumbling over a 
ledge; he quickened his pace, coming 
presently to a low cascade where the 
water was falling from a ledge a foot in 
height to the floor whereon he was 
walking. 

A cry of joy burst from his lips, for 
the passage seemed to have reached an 
end. He bent his head and hoisted 
himself out on top of the bank from 
which the stream was plunging. Then 
indeed he stared in wonder. 

He had come to the very same ice 
mass on another part of which his com¬ 
panions were then laboring forward. 
Unlike Sandy and the others, however, 
he was down in a deep, rectangular 
well. It was ten feet wide and fifty long, 
bounded by perpendicular walls of rock 
on both its sides and one of its ends, 
and by solid ice on the other. 

The ice towered grimly up for fifty 
feet, its face smooth and straight as a 
plumb line. The water of the stream 
he had followed Sturgis now discovered 
to be flowing from another tunnel near 
at hand. It came from this black orifice 
swiftly, crossed the bed of ice, and hur¬ 
ried away to the passage that led to 
the lake. 

While he stood there the whole mass 
of ice sank with the tide beneath, and 
this lowering the traveler was quick to 
observe. 

The walls here as elsewhere in the 
tomb of ice were ground off smooth. 
They offered absolutely nothing in the 
way of a foothold by which to climb 
aloft. The cliff of ice was even more 
discouraging to contemplate, and yet 
its ghostly gleam revealed to the quick 
deductive mind of the Englishman the 
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fact that daylight only could lend such 
a glow to a m^ss so dense. 

To scale this wall of frozen stuff, it 
seemed to the man, would be to stand 
very near to delivery from this abode 
of darkness, if not to issue forth into the 
sunlight directly. He was wet and ex¬ 
hausted, but he leaned against the wall 
and gazed at the coveted summit with 
dilated eyes, his face resolute for action. 

He shook his head though at length, 
for his thoughts had run upon every¬ 
thing, including the long lasso, which 
had done such signal service, and he 
knew he could starve in the well before 
he could climb that cold, hard face as 
much as a dozen feet. 

In a mechanical manner he took out 
a trifle of the food he had remaining 
and ate it as he rested. Thus he spent 
perhaps an hour, striving to decide 
what course was now the best to pur¬ 
sue. The ice floor had ever been groan¬ 
ing and cracking, as it sank in the well, 
and now it began to rise. Sturgis could 
hardly believe this at first, but soon was 
fully convinced. 

Immediately he arrived at the theory 
of the tide and by rapid calculation 
and observation of the height of the 
smoothed portion of the rock, knew 
the reason why his stream of water was 

In two hours the ice would rise six 
feet and cover the mouth of the tunnel 
by which he had come. The water 
could then no longer escape that way, 
and would either bank up in the en¬ 
trance tunnel, or flow down between 
the wall of rock and the mass of ice. 

The walls being smooth for a dis¬ 
tance of about eighteen feet proved that 
both the tunnels would be covered thus 
for about eight hours at a time, when 
(To be 0 


the mass would have risen and lowered 
again sufficiently to permit the water to 
resume its flow. 

No sooner had Sturgis concluded 
this figuring than he thought with 
alarm of what would happen if he re¬ 
mained inactive till the supplying tun¬ 
nel—which was a foot or so higher tlian 
the other—^was sealed by the ice. Ob¬ 
viously he would be obliged to wait for 
eight long hours. 

By that time his serpent’s head, he 
thought, would have ceased to glow, 
and certainly he himself would be no 
whit nearer to climbing the bald face of 
the wall of ice. 

The time for debate was brief; he 
must act without delay, weary as he 
was. He dreaded to plunge again in 
the darksome tunnel, to trust himself 
to the chances of groping blindly 
toward—he knew not what, but there 
was nothing else to do. He was 
chilled, discouraged, worn out with ef¬ 
fort; he thought of the sweetness of 
lying down to rest and sleep. 

Then his manly courage, his heroic 
resolution and his Anglo Saxon grit 
came flooding through his being. He 
glanced about in the somber chamber 
like one who, seeing a possible hope, 
abandons all for a darker aspect, and 
then clambered up in the open mouth 
of the passage whence came the stream 
of water, floundering once more away 
in this labyrinth of night. 

And hardly had he disappeared when 
the voice of Sandy, directing the others 
across the upper crust of this mass of 
ice floated through the cavern and 
down to the depth of the well. Thus 
the four were all but reunited for a mo¬ 
ment, and a second later were rapidly 
separating in the .underground world. 
mttnued.) 
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In youth I sought a far famed flower rare, 

But searched in vain through every clime and state; 
Till old I wandered home in dark despair. 

And found the flower by my garden gate. 


Clifford Howard. 
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slip of this description, so that all 
along the dimly seen incline were de¬ 
scending fragments of ice, in the wake 
of which gravel ice and dust ice inva¬ 
riably followed. 

That Sandy had carried down a ton 
at least of this powdered stuff there 
could be no doubt. 

For a moment Pablo and Dennis 
failed to think of this, and then it was 
clear to both at once. They were gaz¬ 
ing in amazement on the bottom of the 
place, where they had thoroughly ex¬ 
pected to see the mangled form of the 
miner among the broken slabs of ice. 

While the two were vainly searching 
the crevasse, they were suddenly aware 
of a commotion down in the very bed 
of the chasm, where the “ snow ” was 
being slightly disturbed from below. 
This they knew to be caused by the 
miner, unconscious, perhaps, but strug¬ 
gling vainly to arise. 

“ Down there, alive but buried! ” 
cried the Mexican in Spanish. “ We 
must move apart, you twenty feet over 
to the left and I to the right and slide 
to the bottom. We must do this so 
that we shall not bury him more deep¬ 
ly-” 

O’Reidy failed to understand the 
meaning of the speech, but he knew 
what to do from the gestures which Pa¬ 
blo made to convey his plan. He did 
as he was bidden, hastily and without 
the slightest hesitation, murmuring 
something of the whistle he had lost 
and his mother. 

Sitting at the edge of the chasm, as 
he noted the Mexican was doing—the 
latter having dragged himself along the 
brink in spile of his aching leg—he 
glided down the slope, followed by a 
tidal flood of the chilling powder of 
ice. The Mexican started at the same 
moment with like results. 

Both, when they reached the bottom 
were nearly in Sandy’s plight. Dennis 
was actually covered for a moment, and 
he thrashed and floundered wildly to 
get on his feet. Pablo had evidently 
performed similar feats before; he 


knew exactly what to do, and was 
therefore prepared for what would 
happen. 

He rose at the critical moment to 
step aside and avoid the avalanche 
which chased him to ’the bottom, but 
his injured leg let him down, and a 
second later he was completely interred 
in the stuff. 

O’Reidy was up, but staggering in 
debris that came to his waist. He strug¬ 
gled as quickly as possible to Pablo’s 
assistance, succeeding in dragging him 
forth after a moment and then jabbered 
hotly to get him forward to where they 
had seen the sign of Sandy. 

Exactly where the miner was buried 
was not at all clear for a minute, but 
Dennis searched in an active frenzy, 
while the Mexican hobbled and strug¬ 
gled through the ice with an instinct 
that brought them presently to the spot. 

“ Here, here he is! ” he said, and 
dived entirely out of sight. 

Dennis, who thought him again 
made helpless, also plunged his arms 
and face in the drift, and finding San¬ 
dy’s form being dragged from its place 
by Pablo, lent his assistance with a will 
so hearty that they fetched up the mi¬ 
ner’s head immediately. 

“Now, the pair av us togither!” 
panted O’Reidy. 

They half lifted, half dragged the 
helpless form down through the waist 
deep ice and snow, away from the place 
where the sloping sides constantly sent 
additional debris down upon them, and 
so at length got him away to a place 
where the floor of the deep crevasse 
was jagged with bergs again and the 
sides once more nearly perpendicular. 

The motion of stumbling and bump¬ 
ing had much effect in restoring the 
miner to consciousness, his lungs being 
reinflated by the thumping and pres¬ 
sure to which he was subjected. He 
shuddered at length and began to move 
his arms. Then he gave himself a 
s'hake, as they lowered him, and was 
presently wobbling up of his own ac- 
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“ By jingo! ” he whispered hoarsely, 
“ I was mighty nigh done fer thet— 
time. Much obliged, Dennis. Gra- 
cios—mucho gracios,” he added to 
Pablo, this being all the Spanish he 
knew, and over and over he repeated 
the words. 

But beyond passing his hand a num¬ 
ber of times across his eyes and weav¬ 
ing a trifle where he stood, he seemed 
to resume his tenacity to life and usual 
mood as the calmest matter of course. 
His wound through part of the flesh of 
his shoulder, made by the splinter of 
ice, acted peculiarly, affected by the 
cold. It had bled almost as little as a 
common abrasion of the skin and now 
was closed, painless, and of “ no shakes 
anyhow,” according to the injured man 
himself. 

Darkness, which had been gradually 
descending for an hour, encompassed 
the trio by this time, the crackling and 
thundering arose from all their world, 
and the chill increased about them. 
Even when Sandy was right again they 
dared not go to sleep, and to travel 
might simply mean to hurl themselves 
into traps of death. 

The crevasse was a ditch wherein the 
shattered bergs above were constantly 
toppled, and its sides heaved at times in 
opposite directions, so that its very ex¬ 
istence as a chasm was doubtful—its 
closing only a matter of time; and yet 
it appeared to be as safe or safer than 
any of the mounds or valleys above. 

However uncomfortable or threaten¬ 
ing it might prove, the trio were, nev¬ 
ertheless, obliged to remain in its hold 
for the night, afraid to rest, helpless 
victims of any calamity which fate 
should choose to thrust upon them. 

Sandy, warned by what had occurred 
to himself on the previous night, sug¬ 
gested that they work in an attempt to 
build a rude sort of stairway of the 
blocks of ice to the top of the chasm, 
there being no visible means of getting 
out. The wisdom of such a move ap¬ 
pealed to the others at once, and, al¬ 
though the Mexican limped painfully 


on his injured leg, and Sandy was 
wounded, yet all wrought well, and the 
miner superintended the task. 

Thus through the wearying night 
they all toiled together, moving great 
boulders and pillars of the frozen mate- 

other, as the builders of the pyramids 
may have builded in the days when 
might of numbers took the place of 
mightier machines. Their hands were 
swollen and burning with the cold, cut 
by the knife-like edges and sometimes 
crushed by the weight of a sliding hulk 
of ice. Their legs were trembling be¬ 
neath them; their bodies were chilled' 

Shortly after twelve o’clock at night 
a great reverberating crack toppled 
cities of ice from their bases, rent the 
walls of the chasm and buried the stair¬ 
way a fathom deep in splintered debris. 
Sandy, who had shouldered -a large 
piece of ice to the top of his structure, 
was hurled to the bottom with a vio¬ 
lence so great that again he lay on his 
back, this time stunned and bleeding. 

He was barely dragged away from 
the place by Dennis in time to escape 
being crushed to a jellied mass beneath 
the tons of fragments that split away 
and crashed below from the brink 

The miner was soon restored from 
this fall, but the three merely huddled 
together and kept themselves from 
freezing, and so passed the hours that 
remained of the darkness. 

When finally the dawn that crept to 
the world outside had lent a dim half 
glamor to the blue green world, the 
three were stiff and sore. They gazed 
about them, down the crevasse and up, 
and along the shattered edge that al¬ 
most overhung their position. To their 
great relief and partial encouragement 
they discovered that the throe which 
had shattered so vast an area of the 
frozen mass and destroyed the work 
of their hands, had crumbled the wall 
to such an extent, at a distance of twen¬ 
ty yards below them, that footholds— 
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perilous to be sure, yet possible—were 
formed from base to summit. Without 
even waiting to eat a bite of breakfast, 
they made their way to this acclivity 
and toiled to the top of the chasm. 

Now began a backward march to¬ 
ward the pinnacle they had seen the day 
before in the strongest light, along a 
“ hog’s back ” of ice—a crag that sepa¬ 
rated the deep crevasse they had quit¬ 
ted and another, equally deep and par¬ 
allel to it a yard away. 

Here they were frequently obliged to 
creep on hands and knees, so treacher¬ 
ous was the surface, and again they 
even straddled their slender bridge, as 
a man might straddle the ridge pole of 
a roof. In a hundred yards this hog’s 
back fortunately widened; they hast¬ 
ened ahead, and at seven o’clock had 
actually broken from the cover of a 
valley of bergs and come to a brilliant 
circle or zone of light, which dlumi- 

and towers and vast irregular domes 
glittered and sparkled with a thousand 

At the sight of this they cried aloud 
like a pack of boys, and ran along the 
uneven floor to gaze aloft in an ecstasy 
of crazed excitement. Sandy fairly 
shouted till the galleries rang with the 
sound, for he was looking forth through 
a hole to a great white cone of ice and 
snow reaching upward seemingly to the 
very sky itself. 

The roof of the chamber was pierced, 
a stupendous incline of frozen stuff con¬ 
nected the upper slope with the subter¬ 
ranean grottoes, and the travelers 
standing on the artificial bottom of a 
crater long extinct, were looking forth 
to the brim oi that crater a thousand 
feet above. It was dazzling with its 
lining of snow, it was awe inspiring in 
its solemn immensity. 

The great place was funnel shaped, 
its surface corrugated with rifts and 
seams and beetling cliffs of ice. Here 
and there were frowning black spots, 
where the ancient lava jutted through 
like a monster tooth. Nearer at hand 


were blisters of glittering ice. But the 
sky, intensely blue and clear, was the 
one particular beauty on which the 
thankful three bent their glances. 

Up across the tumbled in acclivity 
that bridged the upper slopes and the 
cavern, Sandy strode, followed at once 
by the others. O'Reidy was wiping 
his eyes, so deeply had deliverance af¬ 
fected his feelings. 

Pablo more than either of the others 
was serious. His leg was dragging 
heavily, though he strove to conceal 
the pain, and he contemplated the 
slopes stretching above with less con¬ 
fidence than did his companions, know¬ 
ing that freedom was yet to be won, by 
an effort which would tax his utmost 
powers of endurance. 

The first of their climb was compara¬ 
tively easy. Now they began to find 
the \vay obstructed by monster hum¬ 
mocks of frozen snow, impassable fis¬ 
sures. and jagged walls of lava, and ice- 
incrusted debris. They were forced to 
abandon route after route, made to re¬ 
treat from advantages won and to beat 
a trail in another direction. 

They zigzagged back and forth, they 
lifted and boosted each other over ob¬ 
stacles ; they had to fight for every yard 
they gained torvard the far away sum¬ 
mit, or edge of the crater. 

At ten o’clock they were half way 
only on their upward march. In Pa¬ 
blo’s eyes had come the dumb appeal 
that frequently comes in the eyes of a 
loyal animal in pain. He wished to 
hide his agony; he desired to be no hin¬ 
drance to the escape of the others, yet 
he felt that for him to reach the top 
was utterly impossible; his leg was 
growing worse at every step. 

He looked at Sandy, who was bruised 
and worn, and yet who stopped to help 
him constantly, and he desired for this 
brave man’s sake to add no distress to 
the task already so difficult to finish. 

For another hour the party wound 
up the slope, clambering, slipping, 
clutching at anything on which the 
hands could get a grasp. The Mexican 
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nevertheless, chilled him thoroughly, 
for he was splashed much of the time, 
and often was obliged to clamber up 
the falls on hands and knees. 

The serpent’s head by this time was 
growing dim every minute. Its white 
light penetrated less than fifteen feet 
ahead, but it was still invaluable in 
guiding him to the easiest way. The 
thing had never ceased for a moment to 
be repulsive, yet he dreaded the time 
when he should feel obliged to throw 

After another stretch of the steeper 
climb had been accomplished, Sturgis 
found the place so hazardous that time 
after time he was nearly thrown from 
the brink of a plunge; yet at other times 
he was free from the water and made 
his way in comparative ease, a fact 
which made progress possible, as he 
gained refreshment from every such 
" vacation.” 

As he grasped at a slimy rock on one 
of the worst ascents, he was toppled 
from his place by a slip. His rifle on 
his back came in contact with a point 
of rock, throwing him quickly sideways 
when his field glasses—strapped about 
his shoulders—flew out, lodged in a 
crack and snapped themselves loose. 
The serpent’s head was jerked from the 
point of his knife, caught in the swirl 
of the stream and rvas rolled and tum¬ 
bled away in a second. 

By the quickest movement imagin¬ 
able, Sturgis arrested his fall, or else 
he would certainly have been thrown 
on his head among the jagged boul¬ 
ders below. He even made a grab to 
recover his torch—the loathsome 
head—but the lunge fell short. He saw 
the dulling gleam of phosphorus shin¬ 
ing, now up, now down, now whirled 
about, saw its mystic play on the rocks 
and through the water, and then be¬ 
held where it shot away down a greater 
fall and hurried back to its realm of 
eternal night. 

Discouraged but by no means over¬ 
come, the man turned about and began 
by feeling, to make a search for his 


glasses. A moment was sufficient to 
persuade him that his useful instrument 
was past recovery; it had fallen five feet 
down, between the sections of a divided 
slab of stone, in a crack barely wide 
enough to receive it. In utter darkness 
again, the ever intrepid young English¬ 
man girded up his courage and recom¬ 
menced his extraordinary climb. 

The hours of night continued to pass 
and found him ever dragging his weary 
limbs and body up and over the ada¬ 
mant, with its foaming stream. Twice 
he had narrower escapes that the one 
had been when he lost the torch and 
glasses; he cut his fingers a number of 
times. The skin was scraped from his 
leg by a rock, his animal heat was gone. 

And yet, in spite of all, there came a 
moment when his heart bounded 
quickly, first with surprise and then 
with hope. He was drawing himself 
up a bulwark of -rock at the side of the 
stream when his hand came in contact 
with something furry and warm. A 
second later a startled little animal 
jumped up and darted away. It 
stopped for a second to turn and look 
backward; its eyes blazing green and 
red with living fire; then it scampered 
up the stony way and was gone. 

To Sturgis this occurrence gave a 
great emotion of joy, for his reason 
told him the creature made this its 
place of abode in the night, and it un¬ 
doubtedly had a trail to the outside 
world, which he imagined would prove 
to be not so very far away. 

Twenty minutes later he found him¬ 
self at the foot of a sheer descent which 
leaned backward a trifle only, thus sav¬ 
ing itself from being perpendicular. 
Pointed rocks jutted forth from this 
wall and were many of them soft and 
unsafe with a growth of moss, for the 
water fell in such a manner that much 
was reduced to spray. 

Sturgis had the highest hopes until 
he came to this wall. He feared the lit¬ 
tle animal had escaped through another 
passage, for it could not climb the ac¬ 
clivity confronting him. 
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A rapid exploration, which he made 
by feeling his way, acquainted him only 
with the valueless fact that the little 
creature had indeed gone up or out 
through an opening as small as the 
hole of a rabbit. Back to the base of 
the wall he went and gazed upward, in 
a thoughtless manner, as if to measure 
the elevation without a light. Gazing 
so, abstractedly, he underwent a singu¬ 
lar sensation. 

His heart seemed for a second to 
cease to beat, he passed his hand before 
his eyes as if he doubted his senses, his 
breath came hard and fast. 

“ No—oh, no,” he murmured exci¬ 
tedly, “ it can’t be—no—I’m dreaming 
—but—yes, it ^ must be—it is—it’s a 

His voice grew husky, he swayed 
against the rock and looked again up 
at that tiny twinkling point of light 
so far away, and all the feelings in his 
nature surged to his breast. 

“ Thank God! ” he said at length, 
and laying his hands upon those slimy 
stones with the steady grip lent by con¬ 
fidence and indomitable resolution, he 
began the perilous ascent. 

Up and up he went, hurrying no 
longer, slow, sure, not to be opposed 
by anything. To the yawning abyss 
beneath him he gave no thought; noth¬ 
ing could he see to right or left or be¬ 
low. His eyes, when they looked at 
all, were fixed on that single little 
beam of hope in the heavens. 

What the height of this leaning wall 
might have been, the man had no idea, 
neither did he care. As fast as he won 
a foot or passed a feature of the pile 
he forgot what there was below his feet. 
Nerved by what he knew he could do, 
strengthened by the sight of his own 
beautiful star of life, he stiffened his 
sinew'S, exhausted as they were, and as¬ 
sumed supreme command not only 
over himself, but over the moss grown, 
slippery cliff as well. 

Then there came the moment when 
he stood on the brink, where the rush¬ 
ing waters had seemed in jealousy to 


try to wash him off, and he knew that 
he had conquered. The noisy stream 
was tumbling in and rushing to its 
plunge across a mass of splintered 
boulders, and a torn, irregular hole was 
visible against the sky, its edges 
fringed, on the down hill side, by a 
drooping brush or tree. 

In a moment Sturgis was staggering 
up this last rough ladder, and was 
grasping the down hanging branches 
in his hands. A second more and he 
was out—free—a man erect on the sur¬ 
face of the earth. 

He lifted his hand in a silent but elo¬ 
quent attitude of thanksgiving to his 
twinkling star, and to all the brilliant 
canopy ablaze with matchless glory, 
and then he sank to the warm mother 
earth like a tired child, and, smiling, 
fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE REUNION. 

Hour after hour went by and still 
the exhausted Sturgis slept where he 
had sunk to earth. Morning came, but 
the sun failed to shine in the deep ra¬ 
vine in which the man was lying. It 
was not till noon that the shadow of a 
towering hill above was chased from 
the northern slope where Sturgis was 
stretched beneath the protection of a 
cliff; and then at last he rolled fairly 
over and sat up, rubbing his eyes. 

He stood on his feet at once, re¬ 
freshed surprisingly. Not only was he 
dry from head to foot again, but he 
soon became aware that he was per¬ 
spiring slightly from the warmth. He 
looked where the stream of water was 
pitching down through the rupture in 
the earth, which he felt he knew so well. 
The orifice was made in solid stone, 
and the darkness of it gave him a feel¬ 
ing of dread. 

Up the ravine was the bed of this 
mountain brook and below was sand 
and brush and precipitous battlements 
of rock. To the right loomed a rugged 
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hill, but this was less in height, and 
not so forbidding as the one to the left, 
which was evidently of volcanic origin. 

Underbrush and vines covered much 
of the earth with a dense growth, and 
above these masses rose various trees 
of the country, acacias, mesquites, and 
palms, oddly commingled or assorted 
with giant cactus growths, dry looking 
and bristling with spines. The sky was 
unusually blue. 

Sturgis looked on this scene of varied 
beauties and crudities with a feeling 
of exultation ; it seemed to his senses, 
deprived as they had been of every 
chance of exercise, that the world had 
never been half so wondrous and love¬ 
ly, nor the daylight half so filled with 
promise. 

He felt like kicking up his heels, roll¬ 
ing on the ground, and throwing his 
arms about himself in excitement, but 
this was succeeded by two counteract¬ 
ing emotions, one the simple gnawing 
of hunger, and the other the worry and 
apprehension for his friends, which his 
own deplorable condition had made it 
impossible for him to feel before for 
many hours together. 

To bring forth the remnants of his 
soaked and nearly ruined provisions 
was but the action of a moment, and 
soon he had eaten all, trusting blindly 
to the chances to replete his larder with 
game which the country afforded. In¬ 
deed, while yet he was picking at the 
few remaining crumbs of his breakfast, 
he beheld a motion in the brush and 
descried the head of a small animal, 
colored like the sand. 

Sturgis drew his revolver, leveled it 
with greatest care and—it snapped. 
The furry little citizen of the brush 
gave a flinch at the sound, and a second 
later he was rolled to the earth, and 
“ never knew what struck him,” so sud¬ 
den was his end. 

Sturgis ran and picked it up—a rab¬ 
bit, provided with claws an inch in 
length, and with ears abnormally long, 
on the tip of each of which was a slen¬ 
der wisp of hair, like the tips on the 


ears of a lynx. The bullet had blotted 
out both of the eyes. 

Having “ camped ” before, the trav¬ 
eler was quick to jerk the skin from his 
prize, wash the firm white meat and 
spit the legs on a twig to roast them 
over the fire he made with the last of 
his matches. Then for salt he burned a 
sprinkling of powder on it, and enjoyed 
as savory a relish as ever put strength 
in a human. 

By now it was one o’clock. Vigor¬ 
ous again and beginning already to for¬ 
get the terrors by which he had been 
so surrounded,' Sturgis wondered what 
course he had best now pursue. Erom 
where he then was not a thing of the 
outlying country could be seen. Mani¬ 
festly, one of the first essentials was to 
“ locate ” himself, and this could bes,t 
be performed by climbing to the height 
of one of the hills. 

A lazy man would have selected the 
lower peak, on the right, but Sturgis 
thought that as long as he was climbing 
at all it would be well to attain to the 
highest point about, in order to widen 
as much as possible the scope of his 
view. Thus determined, he remained 
where he was only long enough to clean 
his rifle and revolvers of the rust they 
had accumulated from their frequent 
immersions in the water, for to have a 
weapon fail might be to sacrifice his 
life at a crucial moment. 

The ascent was not attended by 
perils or excessive labor; it was sim¬ 
ply hot work and slow. He rest¬ 
ed often, for effects he had failed 
to notice had resulted from his 
toils and trials underground, and many 
of his muscles were stiff and sore. Thus 
it was midafternoon when at length he 
topped the lofty summit. 

No sooner has he reached the emi¬ 
nence than his whole attention was di¬ 
verted from the view he had expected 
to take of the country about him, by 
the sight which met his gaze to the 
fore. He was standing a rod from the 
brink of a mighty basin, a crater, long 
fireless and dead, which now was daz- 
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zling in the paleness lent by its inside 
plating of snow. 

The austerity and calm of this af¬ 
fected him greatly. His eyes were di¬ 
lated with admiration as he looked on 
this wonderful hollow mountain, this 
king of the range wrapped forever in 
its immaculate ermine. 

And yet while he looked, his keen 
eyes comprehending every feature, fo¬ 
cused, all in a second, on a something 
far across the whole expanse of white—■ 
a moving speck, dark and peculiar, 
which seemed to be actively employed 
at something at the base of the cliff or 
rim which surrounded nearly every 
side of the basin. This speck apparent¬ 
ly grew larger as he watched, for at 
first its size had been rendered as noth¬ 
ing by the vastness of the crater; and 
then the startling conviction broke on 
his mind that the moving object was— 

A man!—performing some labor, 
maybe of desperation—a man perhaps 
imprisoned here in the full sight of 
day, striving to help himself out of this 
great white tomb. 

For a second Sturgis thought of his 
companions, but instantly concluded 
that this was none of the party, for 
three should still be together, and here 
he could see but one alone. He felt 
for his glasses, and then recollected 
their loss with a pang of regret. But in 
a moment the view, himself, and every¬ 
thing was forgotten as he strove to de¬ 
tect what the actions of this human be- 

“ No use,” he presently observed 
aloud, “ he’s too far away. But he’s a 
man—and I’ve got to go and help him, 
if he needs assistance.” 

Much as he regretted the necessity 
of retreating from the brink of the cra¬ 
ter, he was obliged to break his way 
behind the masses of rock that stood in 
jagged heaps at the lip of the pit, for 
in many places there was less than foot¬ 
hold enough for a bird about the rim. 
However, he doubled his speed, and 
having accomplished part of the dis¬ 


tance around came to an opening 
where he could again approach the 

For a moment he failed to see his 
man, but discovered him duly, and 
could now discern that this fellow crea¬ 
ture was indeed making a peculiar and 
most tremendous effort to scale the 
wall which loomed above his head. 

He was hewing out great cubes of 
solidified snow from the inexhaustible 
“ quarry ” of it beneath the cliff, and 
with these was attempting to build a 
crude sort of “ causeway ” to the top. 
Sturgis felt his whole being respond to 
this latter day giant, whose spirit must 
be so extraordinary, and he stretched 
forth his hand as if in fellowship. 

“ I’m helping you, man I ” he 
breathed. “ I’m helping you if the act 
is my last on earth! ” 

In feverish haste he returned to the 
rear of the crags and swung away over 
the rocks and brush toward the point 
where his fellow mortal labored for his 
life. From time to time he approached 
the brink as near as he could, but he 
saw no more of the toiler in the snow, 
for the rocks intervened, or the curve 
of the crater limited the downward sur¬ 
vey. He had noted a dominating nee¬ 
dle of rock that marked the place, how¬ 
ever, and lost no time in his march. 

For an hour he skirted walls of lava, 
or scaled the broken heaps, unable in 
all that time to get to the brink of the 
pit. He began to fear that when he 
should come to the needle, that indica¬ 
ted the point, he should find himself 
hedged away, unable to reach the all 
important situation on the basin’s edge. 

As if in confirmation of his fears, he 
did at length emerge from a narrow de¬ 
file through the walls of lava, to a po¬ 
sition behind his marking stone, en¬ 
tirely divided from his objective point 
by insurmountable barriers of rock. As 
discouraged as if his own existence de¬ 
pended on the necessity of his reaching 
the brink, Sturgis hastened on, looking 
eagerly for an opening through which 
he could now advance. 
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Nearly a quarter of a mile he pro¬ 
ceeded thus and then was much excited 
to find a break in the wall which per¬ 
mitted the entrance for which he longed 
so earnestly. 

Through this he ran, jumping over 
rocks and speeding onward till soon he 
arrived, panting and flushed, at the 
point desired. Getting on his hands 
and knees he crept to the lip. 

For a moment he thought he had 
made a mistake in his calculations, but 
a second later the form he had seen 
walked into full view below, from the 
curve of the cliff on the left. 

Sturgis nearly fell below that instant 
himself. 

“ Sandy 1 ” he cried. “ Oh, Sandy— 
Sandy Caldwell—you dear old chap! 
—God bless your soul 1—where-” 

“ Sturgis! ” roared the miner, nearly 
paralyzed with astonishment. “ Boys, 
boys, boys ; it’s Sturgis! ” His voice 
broke, he jerked off his hat and threw 
it down on the snow and jumped on it 
madly, in the greatest burst of emotion 
that any man had ever seen him be- 

And from somewhere up next the 
rock, where both had been lying, all 
but dead from fatigue, Dennis and Pa¬ 
blo came suddenly into view, the for¬ 
mer running like a demon, the latter 
creeping and rolling, in spite of the pain 
in his swollen leg. 

For a little the four acted more as 
lunatics might than as ordinary men, 
for they laughed and shouted and 
choked up and shouted again, like 
brothers whom death had apparently 
divided forever. But not for long did 
they waste the precious time, for soon 
the priceless lasso, belonging to the 
leader, was'dangling down across the 
face of the cliff, its upper end securely 
fastened to a post of rock, and Sandy 
was coming up, the rope clutched hard 
in his powerful hands, his feet braced 
against or even catching an assisting 
, purchase on the face of the wall. For 
such a feat as this the others were 
wholly unfitted by fatigue. 


During a short space ol time after 
the two below saw the form of Sandy 
dragged athwart the edge of the cliff to 
safety, they heard not a sound, for two 
strong men are silent when their hands 
meet again in the clasp of such a friend¬ 
ship as was this of Sturgis and Cald¬ 
well. 

Then presently Pablo, assisted by 
O’Reidy, who was laughing and crying 
and cracking jokes all in a breath, got 
his foot in the loop, and with.his hands 
holding firmly to the rope, went twist¬ 
ing and swaying upward, hauled by the- 
four stout arms above. He was lifted 
bodily when at length they could reach 
him, and was laid in the shade to rest, 
his eyes fairly swimming for the grati¬ 
tude he felt, thus to be made a “ broth¬ 
er ” by these resolute men. 

The rifles and packs were hoisted 
next, and finally O’Reidy’s counte¬ 
nance, wreathed in smiles and over¬ 
flowed with evidences of softer emo¬ 
tions, rose above the brink, and willing 
hands lifted him quickly to solid earth. 

“ Ah, wurra! ” he cried as he clasped 
the hand of the leader in both his own 
and began to brim about the eyes, “ I 
couldn’t be afther falin’ half so glad to 
see ye, lad, if Oi was blind entoirely! ” 

The four sat down together, and for 
more than an hour they remained 
where they were, till all was told and 
retold between them, and the sun had 
begun to dip to the western horizon. 

On consultation they decided that 
the best thing possible to do was to 
make their way to the water, where 
Sturgis had slept when he finally made 
his exit from the cavern in the earth 
and there camp till all were thoroughly 
rested. Nothing at all, in the mean 
time was to be said concerning opals or 
anything except their comfort. 

In accordance with this determina¬ 
tion they formed a rude sort of litter 
with the rifles and their coats, and so 
conveying Pablo, after a scanty meal 
had been disposed of, stood at length 
on the height directly above the “ Stur- 
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The sun was balancing, it seemed, 
like a great red disk on the ridge of the 
distant hills. To the right and left 
were peaks and summits of mountains. 
Even as they gazed a massive heap took 
on a dark and clean cut appearance, 
silhouetted as it W'as against the sky. 
The eyes of all, as if by a single impulse, 
centered on this aggregation of rocks. 
The thing was gigantic, and yet it had 

For several seconds none of the four 
comprehended all of the outlines of the 
mass. Then all beheld in the thing at 
once a form significant and linked with 
their very lives in this fateful land. 

“ Jove! ” said Sturgis, “ it’s the sign 
of the lizard! ” 

It was indeed. Key to all the fortune 
which had tempted the four to come 
so far, mystic as the very Sphinx itself, 
this fragment of a niountain, embossed 
on a sky of red and gold, was marvel¬ 
ously wrought by nature in the sem¬ 
blance of a colossal four legged reptile, 
lying as if to bask in the sun on the 
hills. 

Out of all their turmoil of trials file 
travelers had come all this way to dis¬ 
cover that still they were only on the 
threshold of the country which lay be¬ 
tween themselves and that treasure 
house of the mountains—the fabulous 
chasm of opals! 


CHAPTER XXL 
The expedition resumed. 

The camp in the deep ravine afford¬ 
ed a pleasant change for the weary ad¬ 
venturers, for they were thoroughly re¬ 
stored to spirits and vigor and were 
able to make themselves ready against 
another siege of adverse circumstances, 
should any such arise. 

Pablo, soon after the settling down, 
had crawled to a bunch of cactus, from 
which he cut a large wart. This he 
split entirely open with his knife, when 
a viscid exudation flowed out freely. 
Hollowing the pieces, he bound them 
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both about his injured leg, and the 
others beheld a most miraculous re¬ 
covery from all his troubles. By the 
second evening he seemed to be as live¬ 
ly and free from pain as ever. 

There was plenty of fresh meat in 
camp, for the rabbits abounded in the 
brush, and were not yet frightened of 
man. A few of the steel blue lizards, 
noted in the trench by which they es¬ 
caped from the lake of burning pitch, 
were among the rocks near at hand, 
and these were duly sought at night by 
the swift butcher bats, the numbers of 
which were limited. 

Other game which was readily pro¬ 
cured filled the larder beyond all 
question of want, even had they tired of 
the rabbits, for a species of quail in¬ 
habited the brush on the hillsides, and 
odd little goat-like creatures were abun¬ 
dant. Two of the palm trees bore edi¬ 
ble fruit, and Pablo acquainted all with 
the use of certain succulent roots, 
which they found to be deliciously 

Having been thoroughly rested, the 
four at length began the discussion of 
the advisability of proceeding further 
on the quest. So many disasters had 
befallen the party that it seemed doubt¬ 
ful if all the opals in the world were of 
sufficient worth to entice them further 
in this unknown land. O’Reidy knew 
of plenty of “ jewels ” in other coun¬ 
tries which he would much prefer to 
seek; Sandy reserved his decision as to 
what he desired; the Mexican appeared 
to be wholly indifferent. 

Sturgis, with all the exuberance of 
youth, was utterly forgetful of what he 
had endured, and was all for advance. 
So great was the buoyancy of his na¬ 
ture, so infectious his enthusiasm and 
so exhilarating did all the men find the 
life on the mountains, that the project 
to go ahead was unanimously carried 
the first time it came to an actual vote. 

The morning after the second night 
was appointed as the time to start anew 
on their wonder search, and all in con¬ 
sequence retired early. It was still 
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some time before midnight when Sandy 
and Sturgis both awaked and became 
alert, where they lay. Without speak¬ 
ing, they sat up and scanned the brush- 
and hillsides, in the light of the rising 
moon, as if for an enemy they felt rather 
than heard or otherwise detected. 

Everywhere the calm of the hills, 
broken only by the noise of singing in¬ 
sects, lulled suspicion and assured them 
of unmolested rest. They stretched 
themselves again to sleep, and Sandy 
was lost in slumber promptly. 

The younger man found rest impos¬ 
sible ; something was exciting his “ in¬ 
ner self.” An hour passed with no re¬ 
sults of a nature to alarm his mind or 
even to confirm his suspicions. A 
breeze then began to blow down the 

Suddenly the leader sat bolt upright 
again, his senses all sharpened to give 
him warning. And from somewhere, 
below, or above, on the hill, or it might 
be in the brush, came a singular noise, 
differing from all the other sounds of 
the night. It increased presently, but it 
still eluded location in a manner not to 
be explained. 

It was a buzz, monotonous, never 
ceasing, rising and falling, and seeming 
to come from a great distance. Abso¬ 
lutely nothing seemed to be stirring, ex¬ 
cept for an occasional bat, and the 
earth, when the Englishman laid his 
ear against it, as the Indians had taught 
him to do, gave forth no warning vi¬ 
bration of approaching feet. The hum, 
however, continued. 

Arising silently, Sturgis walked a 
little from the group and listened at¬ 
tentively, first with one ear and then 
with the other closed, and turned about 
in all directions. He was not a whit the 
wiser for anything he could do, yet all 
the while he was restless, apprehensive 
of something, he knew not what, and 
too keenly awake to think of sleep. 

The hum continued to haunt the very 
air of night. By every experiment 
possible to devise Sturgis made up his 
mind the thing, whatever it was, came 


from the air above them. He presently 
glided back to his place and laid him¬ 
self down upon his back, in order the 
better to scan the sky. 

Above was a brilliant display of stars, 
seeming more alive in their twinkling 
than ever he had observed, but nothing 
else could he see. It was not till he 
began to watch the constellations, to 
see if any were in contrast with a dark¬ 
er body that he got the slightest result. 

Then he beheld one of the brightest 
of the planets totally eclipsed for a sec¬ 
ond, then revealed, and again wholly 
covered by a hovering object against 
the blue, a monster bird apparently, 
which hung practically stationary in 
the air, directly above the gorge in 
which they were lying, but somewhat 
further up the hill. The hum was un¬ 
questionably proceeding from this 

Although somewhat relieved to dis¬ 
cover the source of the sound, Sturgis 
was not entirely at his ease when a 
watch of fifteen minutes established the 
fSct conclusively that the object never 
moved more than a foot away from its 
position, and yet left him quite in doubt 
as to its nature. It reminded him un¬ 
pleasantly of the droning sound he had 
heard the savage Apache warriors 
make as they swarmed before an at¬ 
tack ; and he readily recalled his knowl¬ 
edge of revolting birds, buzzards, and 
vultures, that frequently congregate 
from afar when anything is dead—or 
expected to die in the brush. 

But nothing in his memory or expe¬ 
rience could account for the buzzing. 
The longer this continued, the more 
restive became the man. He was sure 
he had made no noise, yet Sandy ab¬ 
ruptly waked again and almost leaped 
to his feet. The leader likewise arose 
and stepped to his side. 

“ Sumthin’s up,” muttered the mi¬ 
ner. “ Woke me suddint. Anything 
happraed? Do yeh hear thet infernal 

“ Yes,” replied the other, “ it’s been 
going now for more than an hour. Just 
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replied Sturgis, pointing to the bones. 
“ He must have been caught very soon 
after we were attacked. It’s a singular 
occurrence. I don’t understand it at 
all—and, what is more, I don’t like it, 
either. It looks—well—unusual. Men 
don’t fly buzzing kites in the night for 
nothing. He must have knowm we 
were in the ravine, for we took no 
measures to conceal our fire. The 
question is, why did he do it—what 
was his purpose? ” 

“ D’ye think it hed anything fer to 
do with us ? ” inquired Sandy. 

Sturgis, who was thoughtfully push¬ 
ing the bones together with his foot, 
and beginning to.pileamound of stones 
above them for a grave, looked up with 
a serious expression of countenance. 
His misgivings were deeper than he 
cared to admit. 

“ I’m afraid it had,” was all he con¬ 
fessed. “ But we’ll give the fellow the 
benefit of a doubt. Lend a hand.” 

The pile of gravestones that covered 
the grisly remains was rapidly comple¬ 
ted, and the four resumed the march. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

A EIDE FOR LIFE DOWN THE CANYON. 

By reference to the map, it was found 
by the travelers that to climb to the top 
of the great stone lizard was wholly 
unnecessary. On approaching the mass 
of rock, it gradually lost all semblance 
to the form they had noted, for the 
point of view was changed. 

They worked their way up the side of 
the mountain whereon it rested, passed 
it on the right and stood at length 
looking down on the peaks and sum¬ 
mits of the range below. 

Some of the distant hills were cov¬ 
ered with forest trees; here and there 
the path of a spring was marked by a 
blazonry of green, where the growth 
was tropical in its density and beauty. 
There was cactus as far as they could 
see, in some directions, and always un¬ 
dergrowth and rocks. 


Already the sun was beginning to 
cause a quiver in the air. What ap¬ 
pealed to all as the most remarkable 
thing about the country on which they 
gazed was the total absence of any 
signs of human habitation. 

Not a living thing did they see, not 
a trail nor road, not a cultivated patch 
of ground nor a hut. And not a sug¬ 
gestion of smoke ascended against the 
blue in any quarter. 

“ This is good,” said the leader; 

“ we’ve got it all to ourselves.” 

He spread out the map and looked 
from its surface to the features of the 
world on which they were about to en- 

The line which indicated the course 
they were first to pursue, wound from 
the lizard to the mouth of a canyon, 
west by north. This could not be seen 
from -where they -were, but taking their 
bearings by the sun, the four got prop¬ 
erly headed and soon were making 
time down the descent. 

From underfoot they startled dozens 
of lizards, of brilliant hues, together 
with centipedes—^tvhere they over¬ 
turned a rock—peculiar harmless 
horned toads and plenty of snakes. 
Some of these latter reptiles were ven¬ 
omous, but all alike made haste to es¬ 
cape from the men, and the four had 
not the time to spend destroying pests 
in a country so far from civilization. 
Their main idea was to push ahead. 

When all were half way down to a ta¬ 
ble land between the ridges of therange, 
the Mexican discovered and pointed out 
a tall spire or shaft of rock, standing by 
itself on a prominent peak, to the south 
of their route. This thing, precisely at 
the moment when the four were specu¬ 
lating as to its meaning and origin, 
mysteriously toppled to the earth and 
ceased to exist as a mark. 

So unusual did the occurrence seem 
that the four gazed from one to the 
other, as if unbelieving what their eyes 
had beheld. And before they had made 
up their minds to start again, they were 
further puzzled to observe a cloud of 
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dust which rose from behind a ridge of 
hills and floated heavily in the air. 

“ Reckon it must be a wind a blow- 
in’,” Sandy suggested, “one of them 
whirlwinds, savvy ? An’ she must hev 
knocked the pile of rocks to smither¬ 
eens an’ now is a kickin’ up the sand.” 

“ It may be that,” agreed the leader. 
“ I hope it is, but—well, let us start 

“ What was yeh goin’ fer to say ? ” 
the miner inquired. “ What do yeh 
think she is yerself ? ” 

“ I was thinking more about that 
skeleton we found this morning, the 
Chinaman’s bones. He must have 
come from somewhere, old chap. We 
must keep our wits about us every mo¬ 
ment, and lose no time in getting to 
the canyon.” 

In a few more minutes the opening 
between two shoulders of the range was 
in evidence, and in half an hour the 
four were half a mile within it, and 
were making good progress walking up 
the incline along its bed. 

This place was narrow, but the walk¬ 
ing was easy, for the banks were com¬ 
posed of a yellowish, clay-like stone 
which broke off in clods or crumbled 
at a touch and fell to the floor of the 
trench, making the roadway soft. In 
this substance it was manifest few 
of the numerous plants or trees could 
survive, for the growth was exceeding¬ 
ly scant and the scrubby palms and 
cacti, which had managed to exist on 
the steeps were rarely erect, a large 
percentage of them being slanted 
downward, almost to tearing them¬ 
selves out by the roots. 

With the exception of Sturgis the 
adventurers paid no heed to this pe¬ 
culiar condition of the soil. The day 
was excessively hot, and they were anx¬ 
ious to push along and emerge from 
this breathless ditch as soon as possi¬ 
ble. The leader looked with interest, 
coupled with apprehension on this 
freaky place, for his mind was always 
alert to observe the means of escape 
should the “ unexpected ” happen. 


“ The place would be worse than 
Thermopylae,” he reflected, “ should 
we be assaulted by a superior force. It 
looks rather an order to climb on hills 
that are made like that.” 

The silence of the environment con¬ 
tinued throughout the next hour. The 
four by this had passed what seemed to 
be the final outposts of the wretched, 
stunted trees that clung in the rotten 
clay. They were near a great bend in 
the canyon and had paused to regale 
themselves with a drink of the luke¬ 
warm water in their canteens. 

Without the slightest w.arning, a 
rumble, that seemed to shake the range 
itself startled them to attention. On 
the breath of this came a veritable up¬ 
roar of mingled sounds. 

Immediately around the bend ap¬ 
peared a bellowing herd of terror 
stricken cattle, stampeding down the 
pass. They were goring each other, 
roaring in their panic, their ej^es ablaze, 
their tongues lolling far out of drip¬ 
ping mouths, and their hoofs were 
flaying the dust from the clay as they 
crowded and surged down the narrow 
way at the top of their speed. 

'The beasts were horned enormously; 
their foreheads and necks were matted 
with manes or tangles of hair, in which 
could be seen their blood and sweat, 
and mouth froth clotted with dust. 

Down upon the four men they came, 
a living torrent, blind, purposeless, 
those in front made crazier every sec¬ 
ond by the ones behind. Nothing on 
earth save annihilation could stop this 
fear driven horde, and nothing could 
live a second if once overtaken in the 
gorge. 

The situation presented itself to the 
leader like a gleam from a cloud alive 
with lightning. He knew there was 
nothing to do but to clamber up the 
sides of the canyon—the crumbling 
sides that refused to hold even a tree! 
Still, to halt the onrush of the cattle as 
much as a second was perhaps to save 

The instant the nature of the peril 
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was clear, Sandy had pushed at Dennis 
and Pablo, crying, “ Run fer yer 
lives! ” and then he had raced with sur¬ 
prising speed himself down the road. 
Everything had happened in a second, 
but Sturgis whipped out a heavy re¬ 
volver before he darted after the others, 
and dropped the mad eyed leader of 
the cattle in his tracks. 

So abrupt was the turn of the can¬ 
yon that the huge blocking body of 
the creature formed an obstacle over 
which half a dozen pitched in a head¬ 
long heap. But scores, fifties, hun¬ 
dreds behind came bowling over and 
dug along the treacherous slopes, cut¬ 
ting and trampling the fallen to pulp 
with their hoofs, while the clay came 
down in avalanches, burying the strug¬ 
gling living and the mangled dead, over 
which then the mass went hurtling, bel¬ 
lowing and ripping each other open 
with their spear-like horns. 

“ A tree—a tree—run for a tree! ” 
cried Sturgis, leaping forward, for the 
thunder of the coming stampede made 
hopeless every effort to escape by run¬ 
ning far in the gulch. 

He saw where O’Reidy went clawing 
up the bank of clay on hands and knees 
in a cloud of dust, and cried out his en¬ 
couragement, for ahead of the Irishman 

high above the region of danger. San¬ 
dy was heaving ahead like an engine, 
and soon was creating a slip of land 
where he labored with the crumbling 
stuff to reach a crooked little palm that 
threatened already to topple from its 
hold. 

Pablo and Sturgis were now alone in 
the path of the cattle, which were gain¬ 
ing rapidly amid all the uproar of their 
mad career. It seemed as if there was 
nothing that offered a vestige of hope, 
now that Sandy and Dennis were pro¬ 
vided for, when the keen eyed leader 
marked out a shrub above the trail. 

“ Here Pablo—start for thatl ” he 
shouted above the roar which was fill-, 
ing the air. But turning to see where 
he pointed as they ran, the Mexican 
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stumbled on his weakened leg and 
floundered heavily toward the ascent. 

By this time the cattle were almost 
upon them. Sandy, from his perch, 
was shouting a desperate warning. The 
rotten clay was trembling down from 
the jar of the thousand hoofs. Sturgis 
swooped upon his companion and fair¬ 
ly pitched him upward on the slope. 
Then after him he scrambled, got a 
foothold and boosted the Mexican 
again. Then slowly he slid toward the 
bottom. 

Pablo wallowed" up the crumbling 
bank and fetched down a deluge of clay 
on the head of his leader below. The 
cattle were a few rods away, their tails 
in the air, their hot, bony sides grind¬ 
ing one against another in the turmoil 
of their onrush. 

Sturgis made a leap up the bank; he 
dug in his fingers and toes; he slid 
downward, shot himself up again and 
wrought like a great human lizard to 
scale the rotten hill. He had nothing to 
attain in the way of brush or tree, hav¬ 
ing started Pablo to the only hold then 
available. Above him was nothing but 
the stuff which crumbled like ashes. 
Yet it seemed as if he almost swam up 
the down flow of stuff. 

Hardly had he reached a point three 
yards above the bottom when the surge 
of creatures swept beneath him with a 
medley of sounds as dreadful as those 
of war and butchery. 

Then the hoofs, impinging on the 
base of the treacherous slope, beat it 
to the bottom and shook down a tor¬ 
rent of the clay to take its place. In the 
midst of this slip Sturgis fought for his 
life with a power superhuman. 

Sliding toward that vortex of hoofs 
and reeking bodies, squirming, and 
pawing upward a yard, only to slip im¬ 
mediately toward the base and to strug¬ 
gle up again, he seemed every second 
on the verge of inevitable death, as if 
the hill itself would feed him down un¬ 
der the unthinkable mincing machine, 
more terrible for being alive. 

His mouth and eyes were filled with 
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the dust he raised, his throat was 
parched, his finger nails were torn to 
the quick by his struggles to hold him¬ 
self from gliding below with the ava¬ 
lanche, and his clothing was filled and 
covered with the yellow clay. 

It seemed as if the torrent of life and 
death below would never cease to flow. 
As the main body of the cattle crowded 
past, it was seen that in their flight the 
brutes had frightened other creatures 
forth from their lairs and swept them 
along in the rush. These were inter¬ 
mingled with the throng. A bear, 
gashed and bleeding, was galloping for 
very life between two steers; a deer was 
ground to jelly, and a great steel col¬ 
ored puma, lashing its tail and scream¬ 
ing, was riding a bullock, its claws sunk 
fiercely through the skin. 

This last terrified creature, beholding 
Caldwell clinging to his tree, which 
threatened to let him slide below at any 
moment, suddenly leaped in the air and 
landed upon the bank of clay, and made 
directly for the miner. Sandy was de¬ 
pending on a support too frail to bear a 
fight. He shot at the puma while it 
came scrambling toward him. 

The bullet broke its right front paw; 
it lost a leap, and a second more saw it 
thrashing, rolling, and sliding down, 
chased by a ton of yellow clay. It 
reached the edge of the stampede, was 
“ sucked ” beneath the merciless hoofs 
and a moment later was a quivering 

Meanwhile Sturgis, having all but 
exhausted himself, discovered to his 
horror that he was surely gliding down 
with the slide. His presence of mind 
fortunately did not desert him. He 
realized what it meant thus to fall be¬ 
neath those beating feet, and he made 
a desperate fling that turned him 
squarely on his back. This accelerated 
his speed. To attempt to struggle up 
the slope again would have been mad- 

He crooked a knee and jabbed in his 
heel. This had the effect of bringing 
him abruptly erect on his feet, and so. 


shooting downward, he did the only 
thing that was left to do—leap on the 
back of the nearest animal, which, by 
the singular maneuvers of fate, was the 
very bullock from which the puma had 

Away with this tide of beasts went 
the leader, riding as never he had rid¬ 
den before, clinging to the reeking 
back with a new, preposterous hope. 
He had straddled mustangs that 
bucked till he bled at the ears; he had 
conquered an elk in the wilds of Can¬ 
ada, with nothing but his knife, riding 
its neck while it swam a lake; and now 
his blood was leaping with all his wild 
defiance of danger! He looked behind, 
and his heart gave a bound of courage 
—he could see, far back, the end of this 
herd of roaring brutes. 

But five hundred cattle still were 
massed in the place, and driving him 
on—ten times the number necessary 
to trample his bullock and himself to 
fragments. Their madness seemed to 
have increased, for Sandy, Dennis and 
Pablo were shooting them down from 
the sides of the hills. Could he last, the 
leader wondered till they reached a 
wider channel in the gorge ? Could his 
animal maintain himself on his feet in 
all the crush ? 

The bullock was a massive creature, 
quivering with power. He tossed his 
head in the purposeless dash and 
cleared a space about his horns as he 
drove ahead in the chaos of motion. 

Now a brute, nearly blinded by the 
matted wad of hair that grew on his 
forehead, swerved against the creature 
that Sturgis was riding and all but 
brushed the man from his seat. Sturgis 
was keenly alive to every feature of the 
chase, and, drawing his knife, he struck 
the clumsy brute a blow behind the 
horns at the back of the neck, and the 
beast went down like a shot. For a 
moment the cattle behind massed in a 
heap above this prostrate fellow, and 
with broken legs and throats gored 
open, made a barrier that was fatal to 
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Exulting in the great success of this 
stroke, the Englishman deliberately 
waited for a chance and struck again. 
And again the senseless cattle, in their 
madness, slew or disabled enough of 
their kind to build a steaming and 
bloody mound in the pass. 

To right and left, then, the man who 
had so readily assumed command of a 
situation inconceivably perilous, 
dropped the terrified animals to block 
the career of the ones that followed. 
The beast he was on was now in turn 
gored deeply in the leg. In his rage 
and fright the bullock reared, plunged, 
and stumbled till Sturgis had to cling 
his mightiest to save himself from in¬ 
stant destruction. He feared his animal 
would fall and himself then be crushed 
in a second. 

The chance was desperate. Sturgis 
threw himself back, with the most con¬ 
summate skill, and drove home his' 
steel in the top of the neck of the beast 
that was still running beside his own, 
with its honi in a newer wound it had 
just made in the bullock’s dragging 
leg. 

Instantly the assaulting creature fell 
to its knees. Before it could rise it was 
under the struggling mass that always 
buckled up against an obstruction, and 
an open space was left for a minute be¬ 
tween the bull that Sturgis rode and 
the ones that followed behind. With 
a quick, bold movement, the leader 
slipped to the ground and bounded up 
the slope. 

By this they had come to a portion 
of the gorge where the stunted trees 
grew a trifle more' abundantly. The 
clay let him down the instant he 
touched it; nevertheless all his activity 
was again at command, and he threw 
himself full length upon the bank, 
gained a shrub, and from that went up 
like a panther to a tree above. Then 
he sank to the ground, panting, but 
brilliant of eye in his triumph over cer¬ 
tain death. 

More terrorized than ever, the re¬ 
mainder of the mad cavalcade thun¬ 


dered by in a floating cloud of dust, and 
the din began to die away in the dis- 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THROUGH QUISTER FIELDS. 

Caldwell and the others, who had 
caught a glimpse through the dust of 
their leader being borne away in the 
rush of brutes, came sliding and stri¬ 
ding down from their places of safety 
on the hillsides as soon as the horde 
had passed. O’Reidy even then came 
near being buried by the avalanche of 
soil he started in his rapid descent, but 
the Mexican dragged him away, and 
together they started down the gulch. 

Presently a shout arose from the 
place where the miner was standing. 
The two whirled about, at his frantic 
gestures, in time to see a reeking bul¬ 
lock, a straggler of the herd, wounded 
and lame, blind in one of its eyes, dash¬ 
ing down upon them as it followed 
where the herd had gone. 

It seemed as if one or the other of the 
men must be stamped to death. They 
ran hastily in opposite directions, Pa¬ 
blo attempting to draw his revolver. A 
space was between them, and through 
this the crazy beast was careering. A 
second later Sandy killed the wretched 
animal with a single shot. 

Sturgis having descended like the 
others, hurried away toward where he 
thought his companions to be waiting; 
and they for their part came hastening 
down the ravine, dreading lest they 
find his shapeless body at any moment, 
believing fully that no man could ever 
have escaped destruction in the midst 
of such a throng of brutes. Thus the 
four came together unexpectedly. 

They greeted one another gravely, 
saying but little; the horror of such a 
death “ shaving so close ” overawed 
them all. Yet presently they felt an 
unanimous desire to be clear of this 
canyon of death, and therefore moved 
restlessly forward. 
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“ Now at last I know the meaning of 
what we saw this morning,” said Stur¬ 
gis, having briefly related how he es¬ 
caped from his bullock. " That pile of 
stone we saw thrown down, you know 
was nothing less than a signal.” 

“ A signal ? ” echoed Sandy, who was 
looking on this younger man with won¬ 
der, to see him now so cool again and 
ready to advance. “ We all was think- 
in’ it was wind, but we might a been 
mistook. The cloud of dust, though, 
how about thet ? ” 

“ That’s precisely the point,” replied 
the leader. “ I now believe the cloud 
was raised by this band of cattle.” 

“ Begorra, they raised the divil here,” 
said O’Reidy. 

“ Shorely I think ye’re right,” 
agreed the miner. “ But I don’t jest 

“ It’s only a theory, I admit,” re¬ 
sumed Sturgis, “but that skeleton of 
the man, who flew the kite, has got to 
be accounted for, you know. It looks a 
lot as if our presence has been discov¬ 
ered by some one, and I don’t believe 
they are glad to see us coming.” 

“ Huh, ” said Sandy, “ but—why, 
then, mebbe yeh think they drove them 
cattle agin us a purpose ? ” 

“ I don’t say they did,” replied the 
leader, willing to set any fears of such 
peculiar infamy at rest, “ but if they 
didn’t want us here, old chap—why, 
they could have done it.” 

If in his own determination to go 
ahead he feared that Caldwell-might 
prefer retreat at this juncture, he 
made a mistake. Sandy was so thor¬ 
oughly aroused against this theoretical 
foe that he would have marched hotly 
up through the pass alone, to kill all he 
could of such people. 

In half an hour the last of the masses 
of slaughtered cattle had been passed. 
Among the brutes which had been the 
first to fall, and which were therefore 
overtrampled by nearly the whole of 
the drove, there was not a sign of lin¬ 
gering life; some were almost literally 
cut to pieces. Beyond the point where 


lay the last of these mangled bodies 
the floor of the gulch presented traces 
of the stampede in the shape of broken 
horns, rags of skin and the ankle deep 
dust which the hoofs had made of the 
soil. 

So choking was this latter that the 
four had soon consumed their supply 
of water, all but a swallow apiece, and 
were parched of throat and grimy from 
head to heels. The sun beat down upon 
them fiercely, but an hour of walking 
brought them out at last, and across a 
slope they could see the top of a wooded 
range of hills beyond. 

Before they covered the stretch of 
territory that separated the wood from 
the hill whereon they had at length 
emerged, they found a small stream of 
water. Beside this they halted, to fill 

The wooded slope by which they 
were confronted when the slopes were 
passed, presented a barrier to their for¬ 
ward progress which none had sus¬ 
pected. Not only was the hillside ex¬ 
ceedingly steep, but innumerable 
springs seemed to water the sides, and 
the growth was so dense as to be prac¬ 
ticably impenetrable. It was possible 
to enter between the vines and branches 
of trees a distance of a rod here and 
there, but retreat was always necessary, 
and another attempt resulted in similar 
difficulties. The four walked along the 
front of this wall of green, in search of 
any place more open. 

Thus they came presently abreast of 
a large abutment of stone. It was 
overhung from the top by vines and its 
base was rendered nearly unapproach¬ 
able by a tangled growth. They passed 
it by as hopeless, and went further 

“ It doesn’t seem right, this walking 
away from our trail,” said Sturgis. “ I 
believe there should be a way of get¬ 
ting through this forest.” 

“ Ain’t it down on yer map ? ” in¬ 
quire Sandy. 

The leader stopped and drew out the 
parchment that guided their advance. 
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The woods were indicated only by a 
single branch of a tree and by scattered 
dots of color, not before-observed as im- 

Tracing the line and ascertaining 
where they were then supposed to be 
on the map, it became evident that the 
hump of rock they had passed indicated 
the point at which the woods were to 
be penetrated. 

After the greatest of efforts Sandy 
and Sturgis managed to scale this hump 
and drag the others after them. But 
this being done, they found the way as 
hopelessly barred as in other places, 
and were obliged after an hour of the 
hardest labor, to return to the foot of 
the buttress. 

Sturgis looked again at the map, 
scrutinized every portion with the 
greatest care. Without a word he rose 
and made straight for the base of the 
rock. Pushing his way vigorously 
through the vines which grew about it, 
he ripped away a mass of leaves and 
tendrils, when, to the amazement of all, 
the mouth of a cave was revealed as if 
by magic. 

“ Here we are; come along! ” the 
leader cried in triumph, for his gaze 
went straight up through a passage to 
the shady green beyond, and he knew 
that a secret path was discovered. 

Not without a few misgivings and 
suspicious glances about did the others 
enter this tunnel. They were soon as¬ 
sured it was short, not another under¬ 
ground gallery extending for discour¬ 
aging distances, and they thereupon 
followed where Sturgis made a trail. 

The cave gave every evidence of hav¬ 
ing been formed by human agency, so 
straight was it cut, and so regular were 
the sides and roof. It was not above 
a hundred feet in length; the floor and 
walls were damp and were overgrown 
with moss and singular exotics, many 
of them orchids. 

The place was evidently used but lit¬ 
tle. Yet the practised eye of the leader 
detected a turned over leaf, a crushed 
bit of moss and a broken twig. He felt 
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sure that some one or something had 
passed that way recently. 

This knowledge he kept to himself, 
merely cautioning the others that it was 
always best to be prepared for any sur- 

All were again surprised presently to 
find themselves out of the tunnel on an 
open trail, between walls of trees and 
thickest underbrush, the path winding 
by long and graceful curves up the hill. 
The place was cool and sweet; there 
were stirrings of animal life among the 
ferns and creeping vines, and now and 
again a chatter of birds came with 
startling suddenness,' the cries rude and 
discordant. 

Occasionally a flash of brilliant color 
told where one or more of these feath¬ 
ered denizens of the forest fled to inner 
retreats. Nearly all the creatures inhab¬ 
iting the wood managed to remain un¬ 
seen. 

The travelers marched till the after¬ 
noon had nearly passed, all of them 
scenting unknown menace in the calm, 
all unconvinced that the way was to 
continue so simple and easy. Thus 
they reached the summit of the range 
and passed on down the western slope. 

Nothing could as yet be seen about 
them but trees, and therefore the char¬ 
acter of the country lying below was 
entirely unknown. The sun went 
down, and the dusk began to gather. 
Presently, when all were commencing 
to wonder if the night would have to 
be spent in this abode of serpents and 
wild animals, they came upon another 
of the tunnels. 

Entering cautiously, they walked 
down its easy grade and came again to 
a covering of vines. Pushing these 
away they stepped at once into a beau¬ 
tiful little open valley. 

A tiny stream was babbling from a 
spring through this natural camping 
ground; palms and other trees were 
scattered prettily about, and up above 
all rose the perpendicular cliffs which 
made of the place one of nature’s am¬ 
phitheaters. 
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Assuring all that the map would 
solve the problem of egress, Sturgis 
bustled about at once to make their 
night comfortable. His spirits had ris¬ 
en the moment they issued from the 
trail to open country; he felt as if the 
forest of dread had been passed and the 
fates were now propitious. 

His comrades partook of this feeling 
of buoyancy. Soon the campfire made 
a gleam of cheer on the ground, and the 
four had washed and drunk at the crys¬ 
tal spring. 

Yet they had little more than come 
back to their central pile of packs, 
coats, and rifles, when over each a 
strange drowsiness began to steal—a 
feeling of infinite peace. Each thought 
himself alone affected for a moment, 
and attributed all to natural weariness ; 
each was soothed till he smiled like a 
child. 

Sturgis felt it last. He sat on the 
packs for a little to let it pass. Then 


he glanced at the others in horror; he 
felt a subtle poison coursing through 
his system. He tried to cry out, to warn 
the others, and then to reach his rifle 
and stagger up. 

All was futile; he felt himself sinking 
in a slumber so intoxicating that noth¬ 
ing of earth seemed half so sweet. His 
friends, when his eyes focused dimly 
upon them, were smiling, nodding, 
sinking down to helpless heaps on the 
ground. 

The fire leaped gaily and crackled 
with comforting assurance; the spring, 
babbled as if it chuckled at what it had 
done; but the men lay as logs. There 
was neither eye to behold the dancing 
of the flames, nor ear to hear the song 
the water was singing. The four were 
as helpless as babes—undone in a mo¬ 
ment, after all they had braved and 
overcome—victims now of anything or 
anybody that the woods or the cliffs 
might harbor. 


(To be continued.) 


SO DEAR A DREAM. 

I DRBAMED last night and dreaming saw my love 
In all the splendor of her golden youth. 

Her eyes serene as you clear sky above; 

Her face ashine with steadfast light of Truth. 

So wondrous and .so rare a thing she seemed 
I would I ne’er had waked, but still had dreamed. 

And, as she stood thus silent by ray side. 

Those sterile years, barren of all but pain, 

Were swept from memory in the full flood tide 
Of joy that surged into my heart again; 

The dreary record of those loveless years 
Effaced forever by my happy tears. 

And though I woke to dreariness more drear 
To feel the birth throes of that old new pain, 

Yet in my heart that Heavenly light burns clear 
To cheer my path until we meet again. 

And with the dawn, when life’s dark night is o’er, 

We two shall meet, to part again no more. 

John Henry Dick. 
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He suddenly ceased speaking and feet the start of him this moment, and 
listened intently to a sound which came in a second he will stop to look in here 
from some unknown source. through a hole. Not a sound—fly!” 

“ For heaven’s sake, hurry," he whis- He shut the place instantly. Sturgis 
pered then. “ The rounder is coming was plunging away in the darkness 
through the passage. You have sixty alone. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HERO OF TOURNAY. 

BY TOM HALL. 

A fantastic tale of an encounter in a public library. Forgotten Hawkins, his story of the self 
sacrificing death he died, and the plausible explanation he received of why posterity had 
neglected to mete out to him die honors he merited. 


I T was the dreary end of a winter af¬ 
ternoon. I had been reading for 
hours in a snug comer of the Astor Li¬ 
brary and had fallen into a half somno¬ 
lent revery which, in a short time, 
would have induced actual slumber, 
when my attention was attracted to the 
figure of a man dressed in a manner so 
grotesque (at least to my eyes), and 
who bore such an evident air of antiqui¬ 
ty that all the vagrant fancies of my 
day dream were banished in an instant. 

I turned to scrutinize him more close¬ 
ly, but in so abrupt a manner that I 
attracted his attention in turn. Fearing 
that my bruskly displayed curiosity 
might have offended him, I dropped my 
eyes quickly to the volume I had been 
reading and began to glance over the 
pages at random. 

Much to my embarrassment the 
strange gentleman approached me, evi¬ 
dently with the intention of rebuking 
me or of drawing me into conversation 
—which would have been, in either 
case, a disagreeable development of the 
situation. 

To be frank, I am diffident with 
strangers, especially with strange 
strangers. But, being gfuilty of the first 
lapse of decorum, I resolved to be polite 
in any event. 

Perhaps my natural diffidence was 
augmented by the fierce appearance of 
the stranger, for he was large, erect, and 


to ail appearances hardy and muscular. 
In fact, he seemed to be a rough sort of 
a soldier, although the uniform that he 
wore was at that time unfamiliar to me. 

The only weapon he carried was a 
primitive sort of a bayonet. I have since 
found, after much research, that the 
costume he wore was the uniform of 
the Foot Guards of Queen Anne. And 
is the only verification I can make even 
to myself of the narrative that is to fol- 

Ignorant entirely of the costumes of 
the time, I could hardly have dreamed 
of seeing, and conversing with, a sol¬ 
dier of the army of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. That I did, however (or 
at least with the immortal spirit of one), 
is an accepted fact with me, and I care 
not whether I be believed or derided. 

“Good sir,” said the stranger to me, 
in a dialect which, though evidently 
English, was as strange to me as his 
costume, and which I would not at¬ 
tempt to imitate or describe, “ can you 
read ? ” 

His question can be considered, I 
think, as startlingly silly. To ask me, 
a graduate of a college, a confirmed 
student, even a writer of books, if I 
could read—how absurd! 

“ Do you not see,” said I, somewhat 
testily, “ that I am reading? " 

“ I thought it was possible,” replied 
my unwelcome questioner, “ but I have 
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Before us a long, deep, shadowy 
gorge cut into the heart of the moun¬ 
tain. It led upwards towards a nar¬ 
row pass that dented into the crown of 
the ridge. This gave hope of a moder¬ 
ately easy passage to the other side. 

About half a mile in front of us the 
canon narrowed, and the cliffs grew to¬ 
gether, nearly overhanging in parts. 

The going, however, was better. At 
times the path was as smooth as a paved 
street. Here and there enormous blocks 
of granite were ranged alongside it. 
They were curiously square, having al¬ 
most the finished look of building ma¬ 
terial. 

Gerry was the first to remark upon 
these things. 

“ There never was a better imitation 
of an Edinburgh street,” said he 
wearily. “ These cobbles are as hard 
and even as can be.” 

They certainly were set together in 
regular fashion, and we examined them 
inquisitively, wondering what geologi¬ 
cal frSak had brought about their or¬ 
dered formation. Lessaution clapped 
his hands and shouted. 

“ Aha, my friends, aha I What have 
you to say now? A boulevard, is it not? 
Who made this road, my little Is¬ 
cariots? Did it make itself out of noth¬ 
ing? Did the stones roll themselves to¬ 
gether? Tell me that, my braves," and 
he grunted triumphantly, waggling his 
hands at the rows of measured blocks. 

“ I think,” said I irritably, “ that any 
people who put them here with a set 
purpose must have been of a race of en¬ 
gineering idiots. What in the name of 
wonder could a road be doing here, 
leading to nowhere in particular out of 
this chaos. It’s simply a geological 
freak. Some stratum has slipped.” 

“ It is a road, I tell you,” shrieked 
the savant, “ a road, a road, a road. It 
has been begun to fetch stones upon— 
this stone that we see ready cut for 
moving. Is it that you are blind? Can 

I had no wish to delay the expedition 
further while he lectured us on this sup¬ 
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posititious discovery. I answered him 
patiently. 

“ My dear professor,” said I, “ let us 
agree that it is a grand staircase, or any¬ 
thing else you like to think it. But for 
goodness’ sake let us get ort. What we 
are looking for is not a highway, but a 
beach, unless you would like to stay and 
investigate the matter by yourself,” I 
added hopefully. 

He came along muttering many 
things. He was understood to say that 
some people had no more enthusiasm 
than a slug; that the British nation at 
large was utterly wanting in verve and 
spirituality; that in our poor company 
his intellect roamed desolate and com¬ 
panionless. 

But we regarded him not, striding 
upwards till we reached the point where 
the canon narrowed and darkened over 

This defile continued for about a 
quarter of an mile, and along it still ran 
the curious effect as of a cobbled road. 
At the end of the neck we could see 
that the valley divided, one half con¬ 
tinuing up the pass, the other striking 
away sharply to the right. 

We reached the sharp spur of the 
mountain that hid the second valley 
from our sight. We rounded the cor¬ 
ner, all five of us abreast. As a single 
man we stopped in our surprise. 

Almost to our feet a mighty glacier 
rolled, clear, clean, and blue as the fir¬ 
mament, still and cold as the shadow 
of death. 

.A gasp went up simultaneously from 
each throat as we stepped so swiftly and 
unknowingly into the presence of this 
mighty ice river, standing out in such 
lonely whiteness and solemnity; for an 
appreciable moment no one spoke. 

Then came a shrill yell from our ir¬ 
repressible friend. He pointed up the 
side of the new valley, his little eyes 
fairly blazing in their sockets. 

“ There, there! ” he howled, “ as I 
told you, it is there. Name of all the 
names, let us climb,” and he scrabbled 
at the smooth rock face that fenced the 
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BY FRANK SAVILE. 

Being some surprising details of the voyage of the steam yacht Raccoon on a trip undertaken 
by her owner with a full consciousness of its foolhardy nature, but without the faintest 
conception of the extraordinary happenings that were to become part and parcel of it. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

Captain Dorinbcourtb and his friend known as Gerry are disconsolate over the mandate of the 
mother of the girls they love, Gwen and Violet Delahay respectively, which puts them aside as 
ineligible beside the Earl of Denvarre and his brother, the Hon. Stephen Garlicke, booked among 
the passengers on the steamship Madagascar for a winter’s cruise around the world, and for which 
cruise Mrs. Delahay forthwith books herself and her daughters.^ While Dorinecourte is bemoaning 
the poverty which condemns him to his fate, he reads of the death of his uncle. Lord Heatheislie, 
which gives him the title and estates. 

The uncle was a noted collector of coins and met his death while investigating an inscription 
on one of them pointing to the colonization of an unknown region by a certain people called 
Mayans, a purpose which he leaves as a legacy to his heir. Dorinecourte is inclined to pooh pooh 
the idea, but finally is induced to seek out Professor Lessaution, a Frenchman with whom his uncle 
had been associated in his researches. Ascertaining that the explorations must be made 
in the neighborhood of the South Pole and knowing that the Madagascar is scheduled to call at Port 
Lewis in the Falkland Isles, the new Lord Heatherslie equips the Raccoon for the voyage and 
embarks with Gerry, the professor, and a picked crew, for the south. 

Here their further advance is blocked by a gigantic wall of cliffs, in which no entrance can 
be found, and no way discovered of scaling the giant heights. After spending three weeks in vain 
search, they steam north to the Falkland Isles. 

During a frightful gale they see a burning ship, which proves to be the Madagascar, and it is 
their good fortune to rescue Lady Delahay, her daughters, Denvarre, and his brother. The storm 
grows fiercer and on account of accidents to rudder and shaft, they rig a sail and fly before the wind 
straight to the south, where they anchor in nearly the same locality as before. 

That night there is a terrible volcanic eruption ; islands di.sappear, new ones are created. Sud¬ 
denly a towering tidal wave sweeps down upon the Raccoon. The yacht rises with it, and is swept 
over the Great South Wall, and into a peaceful lake where they find themselves absolutely shut in. 

Dorinecourte heads a party of four to seek a means of escape ; they find evidences of prehabita¬ 
tion, and, after an adventure with a terrifying monster, return to find that the lake has disappeared, 
leaving the Raccoon high on the rocks. 

They renew their qiie.st the next morning and are rewarded by finding an inlet with an ideal 
beach for the launching of the cutter. They explore this, and discover to their great dismay, that 
it has no outlet to the sea. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

IN THE NINTH CIRCLE. 

A S we arrived, our noses were greet¬ 
ed with a most stupendous stench. 
It required but a moment for us to 
realize that the black objects that lay 
above the tide mark were the half dis¬ 
membered bodies of sea lions, the in-- 
testines protruding black and decayed 
upon the smeared and oily sand. 


Round about them were tramplings 
and churnings of the mud, and spread¬ 
ing away across the landward rubble 
to the entrance of the ravine were great 
sloppy paddings—^the slow trudge of 
some ponderous and long nailed quad¬ 
ruped. 

It was almost with gratified expec¬ 
tation that I recognized the trail of the 
Horror of the canon. Here doubtless 
was his feeding ground, his private 


* This story began in the September issue of The Argosy. The three beick numbers will 
be mailed to any address on receipt of 30 cents, 

^Copyr^kiy 1899. ly Prank Savile. 
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abattoir, where he came down to prey 
upon the sleeping sea lion, even z j cen¬ 
turies before he had lumbered down up¬ 
on Alfa, Hardal, and probably many 
another of those hapless immigrants 
besides. 

Here as in a trap he found his prey. 
Often one could suppose the sea lions 
passed through the sea entrance at the 
far end of the bay, failed.'to find exit, 
and tired witlj wearily threshing round 
their prison walls, landed to take their 
siesta in the stm. Here asleep they fell 
unawares into his maw, or,surprised in 
the rock ringed pool, gave him many a 
jovial hunt in the dear depths between 
the cliffs. 

At the far side of the beach were 
other lumps, embedded in the sand. To 
them we strode and began to dig at 
them with our axes. 

It scarcely came as a surprise when 
the powdery silt fell aside to disclose 
timbers sticking up gauntly from below 
—^the worn joists and ribs of some 
stranded vessel. 

One or two of the great timbers— 
carven and decorated by hands long 
dead—^were now wind planed and worn 
by the sand drift, and slanted deep into 
the pebbles. We shoveled and scraped 
to trace them further. 

Below the soil they rounded almost 
at right angles, and we uncovered one 
of them at full length. It measured a 
good forty paces—the keel, as we could 
but suppose, of some Mayan bark, sole 
remnant of what had been a gallant ship 
in the squadron of that lost and hapless 
race. 

We scratched and delved, but noth¬ 
ing further than dried wood splinters 
did we discover. Finally we decided to 
explore the ravine for traces of the 
Mayans, or for the track of the great 
Beast. 

This latter was plain as a cart trail on 
the softer ground, but soon faded and 
was tost among the rubble. 

We felt no fear of consequences 
should we suddenly unlair the monster, 
for though the walls of the canon were 
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steep, they were broken by ledges. Up 
these we could skip swiftly enough, 
while he, with bis ungainly body, would 
be unable to follow. 

So up the loose rattling pebbles we 
toiled to draw near by deg^es to the 
top, where the ravine passed into a 
scar of the mountain ridg^, and then 
sinking rapidly, clove its way deep 
among the spurs and’ guHies of the far 
side. 

At this point the immensity of the 
glacier we had crossed that morning 
was apparent. It stretched away west¬ 
ward in broad horizon touching acres 
of snowfield. Through another cleft a 
branch of it sank into the valley below 
us. Far down we could see a streamlet 
issue from its foot. 

From the heights above the tumble of 
crevasses converged in the narrows like 
the handle of some huge fan. It smote 
into the gorge at its straitest, the brook 
p<^ols glinting away between the rocks. 
On the spur between the valleys was 
broken rubble dotted with great boul¬ 
ders. Above all, in sunlit, doud-Kke 
purity, the snow crest hung majestic. 

Out in the distance, seen through 
the tunnel-like formation of the cliffs, 
the sea glanced and gleamed, flecked 
with white bergs to the far horizon. 

It was the sight of this last that 
brought us up all standing. It seemed 
a trifle astounding to be confronted 
with the sea ag^in when we had thus 
turned inland, and for some few mo¬ 
ments we debated on the problem un- 
availingly. Then as I gazed round me 
various things seemed familiar. 

In an instant the explanation came. 
We were standing in the very canon up 
which we had marched the previous 
day, only we were entering the other 
end. No wonder that I had thought I 
had seen before that blue glacier foot 
and that chain of broken pools down 
the stream. I had—^and not twenty 
four hours before, too—^but from the 
other side. 

Our ship and the sunk lake basin 
were on a great promontory. We had 
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followed the circle of the eastern shore 
and turned inland. Thus we had cut 
across the cape as the great fissure did 
—^almost at right angles. If we had 
followed the canon the previous day we 
should have attained to the very spot 
on which we stood. 

It was evident that the glacier, into 
the recesses of which we had pene¬ 
trated, and on the edge of which the 
ruined temple hung, was a branch of 
the one we had crossed an hour or two 
back. Amid this identical chaos of 
boulders we had watched the wounded 
beast disappear, and from some unseen 
cave or cranny he might now be spying 
us with gloating eyes. 

I stared round me apprehensively, 
but nothing moved to break the long 
waste of gray rock and virgin ice. I 
turned to explain my discovery to my 
companions. 

It did not take them long to recog¬ 
nize the familiar landmarks when I 
pointed them out, and they at once 
agreed with me that it was useless to 
carry further our quest for a beach. It 
was borne upon us with great convic¬ 
tion that the cliff barrier here stood just 
as remorselessly between us and the 
sea as it did on the western side of our 
lake. 

We might, therefore, as well give up 
at once all thought of launching our 
boat in the ordinary manner. With the 
endless line of crags stretching for miles 
in either direction, it but remained to 
essay the lowering of it by davits or 
windlasses down the precipice, to 
chance its escaping uncrushed by the 
floating floe. 

For the present we set gloomily back 
across the glacier to carry news of our 
discovery to our friends. 

We roped up as we left the cliffs, pro¬ 
ceeding gingerly upon our way. The 
crevasses honeycombed the ice at every 
step; some we bridged with our poles; 
some we jumped unhandily; some, too 
broad for either leaping or bridging, we 
rounded by circuitous ways which took 
us far out of our dead point for home. 


At this height upon the glacier slopes 
we found the passage far more difficult 
and broken than upon the lower levels 
we had crossed in the earlier morning. 

It was after a couple of hours of hard 
work, that, with red and glistening 
faces, we found ourselves within a few 
score feet of the further side. We 
stopped to mop our streaming brows 
and to congratulate ourselves on the 
conclusion of the hardest part of our 
labors. I produced my flask, at which 
the others smiled approvingly. 

I took an inspiriting pull, handing it 
on to Garlicke, who was roped between 
Gerry and myself. He took it with un¬ 
feigned gratitude, and sucked at it sen¬ 
suously, bestowing a wink at Gerry 
over the rim. 

The latter observed him earnestly as 
the flask tipped gradually higher, and 
then dropping his axe upon the ice, 
strode towards his friend with a very 
unbenignant air, and an outstretched 
hand. The axe fell with its point buried 
in the rough surface at Garlicke’s feet; 
the blade on the opposite side of the 
handle was uppermost. 

‘‘ Kindly leave a saltspoonful,” said 
Gerry irritably. “ I happen to be just 
about as thirsty as you.” 

Garlicke turned slowly, the bottle still 
glued to his lips. He winked again with 
an indescribably annoying slyness. 
Gerry—with a touch of temper, it must 
be owned—snatched at his hand. Gar¬ 
licke, with mock ferocity, warded him 
off. 

There was a crackling sound as 
Gerry’s foot burst in an ice bubble, and 
he stumbled. He rocked forward to fall 
prone beside a crevasse edge. The 
tense cord fell dead upon the keen blade 
of the axe set so rigidly uppermost. 

There was a hum and a flick as the 
rope parted, the two released ends 
springing apart like rent elastic. Gerry 
gave a wild scrabble at the glass-like, 
elusive surface, and shot like a flash in¬ 
to the yawning gap. 

There was a yell and a fierce rush 
from Garlicke, and I instinctively dug 
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my heels into a crevice, bracing myself 
starkly to meet his sudden pull. I thrust 
my own axe point into the ice, buttress¬ 
ing myself upon it. But for this thre^ 
bodies would have been racing into the 
womb of the ice hill instead of one. 

. A dull thud came echoing up from 
the dark shadows beneath us; a few 
glassy splinters crackled and pattered 
downward; then came l silence broken 
only by the throb of our pulses as they 
sang dull and muffled in our ears. 

Garlicke was as one possessed. “ My 
God, my God!” he shrieked, “Fve mur¬ 
dered him—murdered him. What am I 
to do? What am I to do? Speak, you 
fool,” he yammered, tell me what I’m 
to do—to do,” and his voice rose to a 
scream, while he shook at my coat 
tempestuously. ‘‘ Don’t tell me that we 
can’t reach him. My God, I shall go 
mad,” and he flung himself down upon 
the ice, tearing at it with bruised and 
bleeding fingers as he chattered hyster¬ 
ically. “ For God’s sake, Heatherslie, 
say there’s hope—^that we can get him 
up. We must—we must. Lord have 
mercy upon me, what am I to do? ” and 
he leaned over the crumbling edge, 
peering hopelessly into the depths. 

Do you know the horrible, leaden, 
choking pain that leaps up and takes 
you by the throat, strangling you in a 
very fog of horror, when, suddenly, 
swiftly, in the midst of light and laugh¬ 
ter, the Great Shadow falls between you 
and one at your very side. 

When your heart swells with quiver- 
ing pulses that shake your flesh. When 
your eyes bum and the deafness of de¬ 
spair is in your ears; when your knees 
rock, and the guides and thews within 
you string themselves like cords against 
your tense nerves. 

Those of you who have been in like 
case to mine can realize what I felt 
when I saw the friend, who had been 
to me as a brother, snatched into the 
darkness of that cold pit. You of the 
majority who have stood in no such 
brain wrenching mist of terror—to you 
no words can describe it 


Those two seconds stand out redly 
scarred against the map of my lifCi 
They seemed ages untold of cruel an¬ 
guish. 

The strain of Garlicke’s weight had 
nearly knocked all the breath out of my 
body, but I managed to swing him to 
his feet. 

‘‘ Oh. you fool, you—you, what are 
you?” I gasped. “Pull yourself into 
the semblance of a man. Race to the 
ship for help. Get ropes. Run, you 
fool, run,” and I thrust him from me 
roughly as 1 sat down panting. 

He tottered across the few yards of 
ice between us and the rocks, and be¬ 
gan to reel unsteadily down the slopes 
towards the great basin and the ship. 

As he disappeared, and the breath 
began to slide back into my cramped 
lungs, I seized my axe and hewed my¬ 
self a standing place beside the cre¬ 
vasse. Then I lay down upon my face, 
my head and shoulders outstretching 
far above the blue gulf, and set myself 
to listen with hopeless ears. 

The hard damp silence of a vault was 
over all. No vestige of a sound was 
there, but the chill drip of the melting 
ice, and far away out of the distance the 
half heard break of waves upon the sea 
cliffs. 

Now and again the wail of a tern or 
the call of a gull broke jarringly across 
the stillness, but from the grave below 
came nothing—no smallest sound to 
poise a hope upon. 

Yet—^was it the self mesmerism of a 
hope that would not be denied?—so 
faint that it left the merest echo of a 
tremor in my ears, a tiny sound seemed 
to float up from the depths. I called 
aloud. I shrieked to a fierce unnatural 
falsetto in my excitement. I struggled 
desperately to pierce the dulling thick¬ 
nesses of ice. 

I strained hazardously across the gulf 
in my agony to listen, listen, listen for 
the ghost of a reply. Still no answer 
came; only the pitiless drip pattered on 
monotonously. I pictured it falling on 
Gerry’s cold, upturned face. 
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I struck savagely at the opposite wall 
of the crevasse. I cut a cranny and 
thrust the point of my axe handle in it. 
Then leaning on the head I hung out 
over the depths, my shoulders almost 
half way across the cleft. 

There was a jerk as the sharp point 
snapped through the brittle support. 
My head plunged forward, bitting with 
tremendous force the smooth, blue .sur¬ 
face beyond me. 

A thousand stars and planets flashed 
before my eyes, spreading from a core 
of foaming light. Then swart and sud¬ 
den as the night closes over, a tropical 
lightning flash followed darkness and 
insensibility. 

4k 4c 4c 

I blinked curiously, groping with 
owl-like eyes in the gray green light 
that swathed nie. Before me rose a 
slope of ice—a gleaming hill blue with 
the cold azure of undying frost. 

The smooth surface shone duskily; 
the twilight fell upon it from above in 
uncertain patches. Behind and above 
me was a curtain-like overshadowmeni 
of rock. 

To my right rose the columns and 
porticoes of a building, shaded and 
deepening into blackness where the 
cloistered frontage retreated into the 
background. Close to my head, rising 
with gentle gradient from the pebbly 
floor, was a paved ascent to the main 
door of the building. To the left was 
a dark emptiness and bell-like out of the 
hollow distance came the tinkle of run¬ 
ning water. 

A few yards away lay a man’s form— 
face to earth and still. The forehead 
leaned upon the forearm; the other 
hand was stretched abroad, as if grasp¬ 
ing an unseen hold. The whole body 
had the pose of death as we find it when 
met with suddenness. 

" In the tired apathy that follows a 
great shock, I stared upon it wearily— 
unthinking, unreasoning, seeing some¬ 
thing of familiarity, but with listless in¬ 
ability to follow the crude remembranc- 
ing of my brain. 


As intelligence grew slowly back to 
me I struggled weakly and sat up. It 
was as in a long forgotten and half re¬ 
membered vision that I knew Gerry’s 
brown shooting jacket and his greasy 
field boots. Withifurther recognition 
memory began to ooze back. 

Gerry had been upon the glacier with 
me. And Garlicke. And my flask, 
Gerry had wanted the flask. Well, he 
couldn’t have it now. I’d lost it. I 
tried wretchedly to remember how or 
where. Why, of course 1 that was what 
Garlicke had taken. 

That ice hill, now, over there—^just 
like the toboggan slide at Toronto two 
winters ago. I wondered if old Jim 
Paleriste was still aide. No; seen him 
in town since. Then there was that 
sweet little- 

Oh, my God! Gerry had fallen in— 
fallen in—^and I listened—and the tern 
had shrieked just as I thought I heard 
something. Well, that was Gerry— 
must be—snoozing away over there on 
his face. And that building? Well- 

Why, of course, this was a dream. 
There was that absurd beast. That was 
part of a dream. Why on earth 
couldn’t I wake myself. Baines would 
bring my hot water directly. Beastly 
unpleasant; just as well to know it was 
a dream. I’d have another wink or two. 

Confounded wet and cold—and by 
Jove! cord breeches on. In bed. And 
blood upon them. Ouf! how my shoul¬ 
der hurt. 

A huge drop splashed from the roof 
upon my forehead. 

At the touch of the cold water, sud¬ 
denly as the sunbeams rend the sea 
mist, my senses leaped back to me, and 
dread—sickening dread—took posses¬ 
sion of my heart. 

I stared across intently at Gerry’s 
rigid limbs. So we had fallen together 
into the depths—into the cold that kills. 
He was dead, no doubt; a little struggle 
against the numbing cold, and I too 
should pass into the land beyond for¬ 
getfulness. We had found the ninth 
circle of the lost. 
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I rose and touched and stretched my¬ 
self wearily. How my back and shoul- 
deis ached, and what a sharp pang ran 
through my ankle as I dragged myself 
across the floor. 

I knelt beside Gerry and turned his 
face to the light. It was white and hol¬ 
low cheeked; his eyes were closed. I 
ran my hand beneath his coat and laid 
it above his heart. Was it still?—or was 
it my own anxious pulse that beat be¬ 
neath my palm? 

No, there was a stirring—a fluttering, 
faint and scarce discernible, but the life 
light still burned. I placed my eyeball 
before his parted lips. The out draft 
of his breathing struck against it, 
though ever so lightly. 

I moved his arms. They were limp, 
but with no unnatural droop. Very, 
very gently, but perceptibly his chest 
rose and fell again, and something like 
a sigh fluttered out from between his 
lips. There was a faint flicker of an 
eyelid, and his fingers twitched auto¬ 
matically at the pebbles. 

The worst of the overpowering 
weight of dread slid away from me hesi¬ 
tatingly. Perhaps after all Gerry was 
no more than knocked out of time; not 
injured fatally at all. 

I shouted into his ear; a tiny move¬ 
ment of the eyelid answered me. I 
raised his head, scraping the loose sand 
into a pillow beneath it. I took his 
hand and began to rub it briskly, clap¬ 
ping it against its fellow. 

A faint shade of color rose into his 
cheek; he sighed perceptibly. Again 
his eyelids fluttered, half closed again, 
and then opened wonderingly to their 
widest. 

He stared about him, his gaze wan¬ 
dering with a drowsy air of astonish¬ 
ment from point to point. His hand 
swept the floor, picking at the little 
stones, and his breathing grew louder 
and more regular. 

I called aloud his name, smiting him 
on the shoulder. He jerked a look at 
me from his drowsy eyes, frowned, 
made as if he would turn his head, and 
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then a sudden faint consciousness 
seemed to return to him. 

“ W’as'r matter? ” he whispered dis¬ 
tinctly. 

“ Good man,” I bawled joyously. 
“ Wake up, wake up, old chap. Are 
you hurt? Feel yourself,” and I 
dragged him to a sitting posture. 

“ W’as’r time ? ” he gurgled again. 

Time 1 Hang the time. You’re 
not in bed. We’re in the glacier. Get 
up and feel yourself.” 

He scrabbed weakly at the ground, 
caught at my sleeve, and leaned against 
me. 

He stared at his surroundings, re¬ 
garding the temple portico with des¬ 
perate astonishment. Then the ice hill, 
sinking down to our very feet, caught 
his eye. He turned to me with wild 
amazement in every feature. 

'' It’s a nightmare,” he declared. 

No such luck,” quoth I sadly. 

We’re here right enough. The ques¬ 
tion is how to get out before we’re 
frozen stiff. Can you stand? ” 

He staggered to his feet, still lurching 
against me, and began gingerly to press 
his limbs and ribs. He moaned elo¬ 
quently as his fingers roamed about his 
battered bones, making fearful grim¬ 
aces. 

“ Ribs nearly bashed in,” he re¬ 
marked, but no other damage that I 
can discover, bar bruises.” 

“ That’s all right. Now let’s hustle 
round and see if there’s any sort of way 
out. That stream over there must go 
somewhere, if there’s room to follow it. 
I can hear it tinkling away down some 
sort of channel.” 

In the direction in which I pointed 
the sides of overhanging rock and gla¬ 
cier converged till they almost met, 
forming a low tunnel which struck fur¬ 
ther into the blackness. It was from 
this burrow that the sound of running 
water came. 

Gerry looked at the dark entrance 
with much distaste. 

Ugh,” said he. filthy and cold it’ll 
be. Don’t you think-” 
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Click, click, click, and he stopped his 
argument to stare up to where some¬ 
thing clattered above our heads. Gen¬ 
tly, invitingly, a flask pattered into 
view, sliding down the slopes of the ice 
hill at the end of a string. It hopped 
and jigged away most suggestively. 

We both gave a tumultuous yell of 
welcome, and dashed at it. I seized it, 
opened it, and poured half its contents 
down Gerry’s throat before he could 
make any demur. Then I took a good 
pull at it myself, smacking my lips with 
intense enjoyment. 

We clutched the string and tugged 
at it lustil]^, and those above tugged 
gladsomely and heartily back. Then I 
found an old envelope and began to 
scribble on it, using a rifle bullet for 
pencil. ' 

All right. Get a rope! ” was the 
terse message I attached to the string, 
and we saw it flit upwards when our 
pressure relaxed, watching it disappear 
into the blue shadows of the ice roof 
with indescribable sensations of relief. 

In a few seconds the yell of voices 
was borne down to us, faint as the chirp 
of a bird, but delightfully distinct, and 
we knew that our bulletin was received. 

Within a minute the flask dropped 
down for the second time—full too— 
and on it another bit of paper showed 
white and welcome. The inscription 
was: 

“ Have no rope as long as this string. 
Parsons has gone down for another to 
splice. Hope all well.—S. G.” 

We knew that this meant a wait of 
half an hour at the least, and we took 
another pull at the spirit to fortify our¬ 
selves against the cold, which was wrap¬ 
ping us creepily in its embrace. Then 
we stamped and tramped violently 
round the cavern once or twice to en¬ 
liven our circulations, and this brought 
us face to face with the stone portico at 
the back of the cave. We halted before 
it to stare at each other inquiringly. 

I nodded; and then together we 
sauntered up the steps and stood in the 
entrance. 


The temple was square fronted, with 
an oval doorway; along the facade ran 
pillared cloisters. It was built of care¬ 
fully cat and mortised stones, hewn— 
as we could plainly see by the gaps— 
from the cliff behind us. 

Upon the twelve great pillars of the 
portico were decorated pilasters, chis¬ 
eled with a clean nicety in the hard 
stone. They gave evidence of a pa¬ 
tient skill and an artistic conception be¬ 
yond the average. 

Within their shadow was a pavement, 
whereon a mosaic of graceful lines and 
figures entwined themselves. Central¬ 
ly opened the portal. 

The light filtered dimly through the 
entrance, and as we stood upon the 
threshold, the interior was black and 
mysterious before us. As our eyes grew 
more accustomed to the gloom, and 
the shapes of things defined themselves 
in the twilight, we discerned the gran¬ 
deur and the horror of the place. 

The interior was round—in shape 
something like the Roman Pantheon— 
and along the circling walls ran long 
inscriptions in the Mayan symbol, 
twisted in varying folds and weavings 
of devices. The floor was wide and 
thick with dust. 

The disturbance of our footsteps 
made gaps in this, showing the smooth, 
hard blocked granite that paved it. It 
rang hollow beneath our feet, when the 
nails of our shooting boots reached it 
through the carpet of powdery refuse. 

At the far end was a towering erec¬ 
tion, dominating the emptiness, dimly 
shadowing through the dusk. It was 
not till we approached within a yard or 
two of it that we knew it for a graven 
similitude of the great Beast. 

It stood in a sort of chancel of the 
building, looming high upon a rough 
majestic mass of granite. This pedestal 
—a boulder without any mark of ham¬ 
mer or chisel apparent upon it—^filled 
one side of the sanctuary, and the image 
—carved from virgin rock—reached to 
the domed roof. 

Every loathsome detail of the Thing 
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was reproduced with a skill most mar¬ 
velous. The horrid foot webs with 
claws aspread were there; the long low¬ 
ering neck; the malignant head fiend¬ 
ishly erect; the saw-like, serrated tail; 
the horrible dewlap; the filthy bloatings 
of the carcass; the thick legs, with 
bunches of muscle staring harshly out 
of the stone fore arms. 

Below were inscriptions in the famil¬ 
iar symbol. 

Far up in the fiercely poised head 
were eyes that glinted evilly—eyes that 
licked up into themselves all the poor 
light of the dim vault and concentrated 
it into two glistening points of wicked¬ 
ness. They seemed to follow us with 
such poignancy that we shuddered. 

But the greater wonder and the 
heavier horror lay not in this foul im¬ 
age, terrible though it was in its lifelike 
imitation. 

Circling round the' throned idol— 
symbol of the most loathsome worship, 
as I suppose, and the cruelest that the 
world has ever seen—^was a ring of 
brown and shriveled objects. They 
were cloaked with rotting garments, 
and lean with the waste of centuries. 
They were mummified by time, but in 
the undying cold, undecayed. 

It was the last worship of the priests 
of Cay, overwhelmed in the sanctuary, 
defying the long drawn death of numb¬ 
ing famine in the presence of their 
god. 

We two drew very near together, and 
I laid my hand upon Gerry's shoulder 
for mere support of a warm and sentient 
body. The fog of our startled breath¬ 
ings went up steamingly in the air. It 
smoked like incense before a yet sacred 
shrine of evil. 

We gasped as those who seek fresh 
air in a stuffy atmosphere, and at the 
same time huddled to each other for 
warmth. Never in any other condition 
of heat or cold do I remember to have 
experienced a freezingly hot oppres¬ 
sion. 

There were thirty of these poor hap¬ 
less souls; all were face to earth, with 


garments hanging about them by mere 
stillness of pose. 

Their hands were yellow and claw¬ 
like, and were spread abroad upon the 
pavement. Their faces were swathed 
in brown hoods, that covered their fea¬ 
tures utterly. Their bony, shrunken 
outlines showed haggard through the 
musty rags that clothed them. 

We looked questioningly in each 
other's eyes before we laid hands upon 
the rigid kneeling form nearest us. We 
raised the low laid face from the floor 
and turned it towards the scanty light. 

The wrinkled features were drawn 
and crisp with the dryness of a hundred 
frozen years; the deep sunk eyes were 
blurred—the smoothhess of the pupils 
dulled to roughness by the shrinking of 
the temporal muscles and nerves. 

As we moved the head, a tooth or two 
clattered on the floor from the dried, 
fleshless gums, and gleamed white 
against the dust. The arms, set stiffly 
in their parchmenty skin, flopped help¬ 
lessly abroad as we raised the body 
from its crouching position. The joints 
were tense as the bones. The whole 
body moved as one solid piece, as if it 
had been run into an invisible mold. 

Across the drawn forehead was a 
white band, and on it was broadly 
sealed the similitude of the great Beast. 
On the floor in patches remained a few 
rags of the rotten clothing. 

Silently we gazed on this luckless 
remnant of a long forgotten religion 
and race; then the ghastliness of the 
thing crowded upon our nerves fear- 
somely. Reverently we placed the poor 
gaunt body in its original position, and 
turned hastily to the door. We shivered 
as we gained the portico, and I passed 
the flask to Gerry. 

At the moment he gulped at the spirit 
the rope came flapping and uncoiling 
down the ice hill opposite, and slipped 
up almost to our feet. 

I sprang forward to catch it up, and 
began briskly to knot a running loop at 
the end of it. Gerry eyed me with ap¬ 
proval. 
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“ That’s right, old chap,” he re¬ 
marked. “ Up you go.” 

I wasted no time or words in argu¬ 
ment, being well aware that he would 
defend for half an hour if necessary his 
proposition that 1 should have the first 
chance of ascent. I merely smiled upon 
him compassionately, reeving a deft 
hangman’s knot. 

This done, I flung myself suddenly 
upon my companion, threw the loop 
over his shoulders, and drew it tight be¬ 
neath his arm pits. Then I yelled lust¬ 
ily, dragging at the rope with hearty 
tugs. 

Amid the faint echo of an answering 
shout from above, I had tlie pleasure of 
seeing my friend fly swiftly towards the 
roof of the cavern, using language 
which might well have melted the ad¬ 
joining ice. In a very halo of cursing 
his legs disappeared into the intricacies 
of the ice dome, his feet kicking ex¬ 
travagantly at space and dislodging an 
occasional icicle upon me like a male¬ 
diction. 

There was silence, and I was left 
alone with the ceaseless drip and the 
dreamy tinkle of the underground wa¬ 
terway. 

I wdll own that for the few moments 1 
was left companionless in the near pres¬ 
ence of that musty ring of shriveled 
corpses I felt as uncomfortable as I re¬ 
member to have felt in my life. 

You must not forget that I was phys¬ 
ically weak from the shock of my fall, 
and that my nerves had been wrung 
past tension point by my anxiety for 
Gerry. Then you will understand that 
the drip, the purr of the stream ripple, 
the gray green light from above in the 
uncertainty of its shadowing, the knowl¬ 
edge of the gruesomeness behind me, 
and the vault-like atmosphere, com¬ 
bined to make me almost hysterical. I 
could have screamed aloud, and didn’t 
for reasons only known to my English 
birthright of prejudice and pride. 

I wrestled through these aeon long 
instants of mental breakdown, and then 
there came the heartsome sound of a 


crack from above. I opened my eyes 
to see the rope fall anew upon the peb¬ 
bly floor. With eager fingers I looped 
it over my shoulders, and with a mighty 
Jerk gave the signal to haul away. 

So I fled cherubim-like up out of the 
glassy solitudes into the untainted air 
and the blessedness of the sun, and 
never have I rejoiced with more whole 
souled gratitude in the same. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE MOUNTAIN WAKES. 

As I shot beamingly out into the 
wholesome light of day a‘ cheer rang 
out, waking the cold echoes delight¬ 
fully. More than half the ship’s com¬ 
pany was ringing the crevasse mouth, 
Mr. Rafferty and half a dozen sailors 
hauling at the rope with a vigor that 
bespoke their entire satisfaction in the 
job. 

It was wdth a mighty tug that they 
finally yanked me on to the glacier, and 
I unwound myself and crawled on to 
the flat ice most thankfully. 

Gwen was there with Denvarre, and 
Yi was standing talking to Gerry, who 
leaned back luxuriously on a rug, en¬ 
joying the sunlight and the smiles of the 
ladies. Waller, his usual apathetic 
calm broken by an obvious air of relief, 
was the first to take my hand, and Les- 
saution, bandages and all, was ready to 
weep with a joy that I really believe was 
unaffected. 

He had already gleaned from Gerry 
a slight inkling of the wonders that lay 
beneath his feet, and was demanding to 
be immediately lowered into their pres¬ 
ence. His gratitude at our marvelous 
escape had a strong rival for the pos¬ 
session of his soul in the jealousy he 
felt that this notable discovery should 
have fallen to any one but himself. 

I think Gwen, happy as she may have 
been in her new found love for Den¬ 
varre, could not altogether have for¬ 
gotten that she and I, though we had 
never acknowledged it definitely, had 
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once been more than friends. Her face 
—I could but note it as I sped up from 
the mouth of the pit—had been white 
and anxious, and as I rolled unharmed 
from the edge to her feet, had flushed 
rosy red with what I could but hope 
was joy. 

She smiled at me as I rose to my feet, 
and shyly put her hand in mine, her 
eyes humid and wistful as she felt my 
answering grasp. But her words were 
few. 

“ Thank God! ” was all she whis¬ 
pered as she drew back to let Lessau- 
tion fling himself upon me with a flood 
of gratulation and inquiry. 

We reasoned fluently with the pro¬ 
fessor as he escorted us back to the ship, 
disclaiming any desire to compete with 
him in the realms of research, and ex¬ 
plaining to what simple and unsought 
chance our discovery was due. 

No argument, however, would move 
him from his set purpose. He demand¬ 
ed that he should be lowered without 
delay into the Mayan hamlet, vociferat¬ 
ing his determination with a volubility 
that drowned all reason in mere noise. 

Finally we compromised. We put it 
before him that the launching of the 
boat was the supreme need of the whole 
party, and would take all the power and 
ropes at our disposal. No one could be 
spared to attend to his gropings in the 
glacier. If he agreed to postpone his 
desires till the launch was accom¬ 
plished, we on our part solemnly prom¬ 
ised that he, first of any, should descend 
into the mystic solitudes below, soli¬ 
tudes which, we represented, were still 
practically unexplored. He gave a 
gnidging assent, and thereafter quiet 
reigned. 

Gwen walked between Denvarre and 
me, and somehow a sense of discomfort 
seemed to hang about my companions. 
Despite my thumped understanding I 
thought that I was bearing myself not 
ingloriously in the conversational 
melee, but the interest they manifested 
in my recital seemed to lag. 

Denvarre was distinctly gloomy, and 


Gwen was so desperately vivacious that 
I easily understood that she was not lis¬ 
tening, but was occupied with other 
and unpleasant thoughts. T caught my 
breath as I wondered if by any possible 
chance they could have quarreled, try¬ 
ing with all my might not to dwell on 
the possibilities that such a matter 
might have for myself. 

They seemed all right again at din¬ 
ner, both of them, and Baines served a 
special effort to signalize our great de¬ 
liverance. 

After dinner we sat upon the deck in 
the starlight, and discussed coffee, cig¬ 
arettes, and the chances of getting 
away. That these depended utterly on 
ourselves seemed entirely conclusive. 
A passing whaler was the tiniest of 
probabilities, nor would she be likely 
to sight any signal of ours on these 
desolate chores. True enough old 
Crum had a fair idea of our destination, 
but it would be many months before he 
would think it his duty to send to look 
for us. Nothing obviously remained 
but to attempt the launch of the boat, 
and decide who should go in it. 

It was quite certain that the ladies 
could not face fifteen or twenty days in 
an open boat. If they could not go, 
Garlicke and Denvarre wouldn’t. 

Gerry was in no lit condition to face 
* hardships after his knocking about, no 
more was I. The man to take charge 
then was Waller or Janson. 

Waller we felt was the man for the 
job, but on the other hand we had also 
a strong feeling that bereft of his society 
and counsel we should be like children 
without their nurse. We decided to 
put the case before him, leaving the de¬ 
cision to his own good sense. 

I did not think the men would refuse 
a chance to go if it was offered them. I 
felt confident that a sufficiency of them 
would prefer a cruise on open water, 
even in an open boat, to sitting long¬ 
shore and hauling at hawsers for the 
entirely unprofessional object (from a 
seaman’s point of view) of bracing up 
what had become a land domicile. 
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This especially would be so if the for¬ 
mer procedure brought about a hope of 
eventually coming to a land of civiliza¬ 
tion, hard food, and good liquor—^we 
had put them on an allowance of both— 
and away from horrifying fears of un¬ 
known and uncouth dragons. 

For Mr. Parsons had not been idle in 
his conversational moments, and the 
details of our adventure in the canon 
had been painted by him with an un¬ 
sparing wealth of imaginative incident. 

Waller picked his men, reporting to 
me that any one of the ship’s company 
would have jumped at the chance to go. 
This matter being settled, it remained 
to arrange the practicalities of the 
launch. 

Not only had we to drop our boat 
handsomely down a hundred feet of 
sheer cliff, but we had first to transport 
her bodily up the steep slopes of the 
basin before us. Looking at the job 
made it seem no more likeable; but the 
next morning we rose betimes and 
flung ourselves upon the business. 

First of all we cut down the yacht’s 
topmasts and sawed them into rollers. 
We did this with a light heart, well 
knowing that we could never want to 
test our ship’s sailing qualities again. 
Then with levers we inserted them un¬ 
der the cutter’s keel. 

This done, we began to roll her 
proudly across the smooth rock floor— 
a transit we performed with consum¬ 
mate ease—^and pointed her bows up 
the steep slope cliffwards. 

Over the unavailing wretchedness of 
the next two days I must draw a veil. 
Shortly, we gave the business a very 
ample trial, and were thoroughly beaten 
at the start. 

Tug as we would, the task was en¬ 
tirely beyond us—vanquished us hip 
and thigh. The angle, which at first 
was moderate enough, increased to 
about forty five degrees. The weight 
was about ten tons. 

By the evening of the second day we 
had progressed about two hundred and 
fifty yards, and the worst was still to 


come. We had expended enough per¬ 
spiration to float the boat, and had just 
paused to shove in the wedges behind 
the rollers while we rested. 

We did this carelessly. They slith¬ 
ered on the smooth stone, the rollers re¬ 
volved smartly, and before we could ar¬ 
rest her progress with levers, the 
wretched cutter was half way back io 
the bottom again, bumping and strain¬ 
ing her timbers viciously. 

Gerry sat down and voiced the senti¬ 
ments of the whole company at this 
point. He explained that to him it was 
obvious that no less period of time than 
a century would suffice to see our labor 
approach completion. As the span of 
human life was now ordered, we were 
unlikely, any of us, to attain to this age. 

Why then waste time that might just 
as profitably be spent in twiddling our 
thumbs. He added comprehensive an¬ 
athemas on any who should attempt to 
combat this opinion, and then relapsed 
into surly silence, while the panting 
crew waited apathetically for further 
developments. 

Then Waller suggested that our pres¬ 
ent attempt being a failure, the plan for 
reducing the launch to sections should 
be tried. This we had resolved to leave 
as a last resource, from haunting fears 
that once dismembered, we might well 
fail to put her together again, the book 
of explanations supplied by her makers 
having been lost. 

I lifted my head wearily to meet this 
proposal, when my words were checked 
in the very utterance. 

A dull boom, sullen and n^uffled at 
first,^but swelling with grating inten¬ 
sity to a thunderous crash, rolled and 
reechoed down and around the gray 
rock basin that surrounded us. The 
cutter swayed and danced, hammering 
and splintering the rollers under her. 
We ourselves fell in unstudied help¬ 
lessness on the hard stone slabs. 

The earth quivered in our sight as 
the heat haze quivers in the June sun¬ 
light. A current of hot air swept over 
us, seeming to swamp us in murkiness. 
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The little loose pebbles sang and clat¬ 
tered as they rolled down the slope, run¬ 
ning together and leaping upon one 
another in little swirls and piles. 

A giant crag fell from the glacier 
foot. The roar of it slammed across 
the hollow ponderously, the splinters 
scattering on the hard flooring of the 
lake bed, shooting out and across the 
smooth granite in a thousand chips of 
glancing, flashing crystal. The sun 
glistened upon them gloriously in many 
hued, rainbow rays. 

Behind us a great pinnacle of basalt 
was flung from the peak, falling on the 
glacier with the crash of an artillery sa¬ 
lute. A moan trembled out from the 
vitals of the riven glacier, as if from a 
prisoned soul within. The impulse of 
the crushed ice billowed out a dark 
spate of water at its foot. 

Awe inspiring as were these manifes¬ 
tations, they did not affect us as did one 
slighter, but close at hand. A grate 
and crack from below made us turn 
swiftly. 

The fissure across which our ship was 
buttressed with walls of boulder gaped 
widely. Into this sudden cleft the Rac¬ 
coon slipped to the level of her bul¬ 
warks ; the hawsers strained, tightened, 
thrummed tensely, and then snapped 
apart like the flick of returning thongs. 

The masts whipped to and fro quiv¬ 
ering, and the stays shook uneasily. 
Then, with a grinding of copper, the 
ship sagged over and lay still, propped 
by the ragged edge of the rock. 

As we raced back across the lake bed 
towards her, a round, middle aged 
shriek broke the stillness of the after 
quiet. Lady Delahay was vomited up 
from the saloon as Baines and the cook 
erupted from the galley. 

She stumbled across the deck, and 
with the aid of the valet's deferential 
hand, mounted upon the bulwarks. 
The rocks were now level with the 
stanchions, and she stepped upon them 
to sink down thereon in desolate help¬ 
lessness, Baines hanging over her with 
weD bred but astonished sympathy. 


Gwen and Vi had been upon the 
heights above us, trying to sketch the 
line of needle-like pinnacles that 
crowned the ridge. Gwen, it appeared, 
had been engaged upon the very one 
that had fallen upon the glacier, and 
had been utterly stupefied, as it bowed 
towards her and then precipitated itself 
into the depths below. 

Both of them were dismayed beyond 
measure by the upheaval and the partial 
disappearance of the ship, and came fly¬ 
ing down the slope, frightened to death 
by the roar and thrilling of the solid 
earth, confidently expecting further 
shocks and total engulfment. 

We met around Lady Delahay’s 
prostrate form amid much excitement. 

Nothing further occurred, but an op¬ 
pressive silence seemed to have fallen 
over the land. The cries of the sea birds 
melted out seawards, and not one of 
them showed far or near. 

The glacier stream had swept all its 
volume into that one great spout of a 
few minutes back, and not a single 
splash came from the empty opening in 
the ice. No sound was to be heard from 
the cliffs, though a minute or two be¬ 
fore the fall and return of the surges 
had risen to us mellow and distinct. 

We climbed the slope to look abroad 
upon the sea. It was oily and glass 
smooth as quicksilver, and far west the 
glow of the sunset was beginning to 
show upon its bosom, but not clear and 
gleaming. It was lurid, and suffused 
as with vapor mist. 

The floe was clustered in strange 
herdings, and ringed beside the larger 
bergs were floating splinters from their 
summits. The dark lanes of water be¬ 
tween the walls of ice were strangely 
regular—almost like the parallel lines 
of irrigation works. The usual motion 
of the unending swell had ceased ut¬ 
terly. 

Suddenly Rafferty gave a shout. 

“ Saints In glory! ” he exclaimed ex¬ 
citedly, “ 'tis the mountain that's afire." 

We wheeled round to face the peak 
behind us. The torn scar left by the 
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unseated pinnacle showed hard and raw 
in the evening light. 

From the dip between the snow caps 
a thin column of smoke was rising into 
the still windless air, commencing 
straight as a lance, but mushrooming 
out over our heads a few hundred feet 
up as if in weariness of its own weight. 

It poured out of some new hewn 
chimney in the rock relentlessly slow 
indeed, and lazily, but with a very busi¬ 
ness-like steadfastness. A few smuts 
were wafted to us, falling upon our 
clothes and faces. 

From that moment a very large lump 
of despair began to settle upon my heart 
and stayed there. I began to fully real¬ 
ize the nature of the trap we were in. 

It must take days, work as we would, 
to get the boat up the slopes, put it to¬ 
gether again on the top—even provided 
we didn’t break it in the process—and 
drop it in safety down the cliffs. Waller 
might with very great luck get to the 
Falklands in three weeks. There might 
possibly be a ship there which would 
come to our rescue; very probably 
there might not. Giving everything 
the very best possible chance of suc¬ 
ceeding, we couldn’t get away from this 
horrible place under six or eight weeks. 

On the other hand. Waller might 
never reach the Falklands at all. Every 
hazard of sea and ice would be against 
him. If he got there he might never 
get back, for the berg might close. Our 
provisions might fail; the birds and the 
sea lions would depart. The ship might 
sink further into the cleft and take our 
home and stores with her, for it was 
of course no more than likely that an¬ 
other earthquake shock would ensue. 

And above all this, there was the hor¬ 
ror of the canon prowling around, ready 
to interrupt our proceedings at any 
moment. So beneath my breath I 
cursed the race of Maya, my besotted 
old ancestor, Crum, Gerry, Lessaution, 
and many other animate and inanimate 
influences that had brought about this 
disastrous expedition, and had landed 
us in this unspeakable plight. 


When I had thus softly vented my 
feelings upon the smut filled air, for¬ 
bearing open complaint as a bad exam¬ 
ple for the men, I turned to see what the 
others were thinking in the matter. 

There was a gnm look on Gerry’s 
face. He, too, I gathered, was begin¬ 
ning to understand what was meant by 
that black cloud which now rolled be¬ 
tween us and the sun like some mon¬ 
strous umbrella. 

Denvarre was looking at Gwen, and 
she, I gathered from the sudden mo¬ 
tion of her face as I turned towards her, 
had but lately been staring at me, try¬ 
ing, I suppose, to understand what I 
thought of it. Garlicke eyed the phe¬ 
nomenon through his eyeglass, view¬ 
ing it as if it was some second rate per¬ 
formance which had to be endured, but 
equally to be depreciated. 

Lessaution gaped up at it open 
mouthed; he nodded like a mandarin, 
showing by his expression his complete 
satisfaction with these arrangements for 
further volcanic demonstrations. 

Vi looked on with placid astonish¬ 
ment, being by now used to vagaries 
in this strange land of topsy turvydom, 
and not wishing to appear unneces¬ 
sarily surprised. The members of the 
crew made unanimous use of the com¬ 
mon adjective to opine that the smoke 
was sanguinarily droll, and at that they 
left it. 

Waller’s lips were compressed, 
though moving now and again in what 
I took to be sotto voce swearings, shar¬ 
ing no doubt with me a silent uneasi¬ 
ness that he preferred not to express. 

An earthquake is no joke. One has 
absolute belief in the stability of the 
ground beneath one’s feet—a belief 
which it takes much to destroy. When 
therefore you see the land shake like an 
ill made jelly, when it grins and grim¬ 
aces at you like a third rate comedian, 
the traditions of a lifetime are under¬ 
mined. 

That upon which you have planked 
the whole of your confidence deceives 
you. Faith is no longer a rock. Belief 
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of every kind is vain. Stability in leav¬ 
ing the earth leaves all else unstable, 
and your spirit dies within you. 

Nothing is impregnable or unassail¬ 
able thereafter. You are, to put it 
tersely, most horribly afraid. 

At any rate I was. For at least six 
weeks and possibly for a year we were 
to live under this shadow of death. The 
cave that we had chosen as a refuge, 
should the beast crawl down upon us, 
had now become a possible death trap 
more horrible than his maw itself. The 
mountain was obviously volcanic, and 
as obviously was the cleft the result of 
volcanic action. 

Suppose it to. close when we were in 
it. Like worms beneath a cart wheel 
we should be crushed. Suppose it to 
suddenly widen. Like worms again 
should we be dropped into the very 
bowels of earth to be hopelessly cast 
away. 

So again I cursed my fate and those 
who had been its arbiters, and assumed 
a cheerful countenance. 

“ I think that’s all for the present,” 
I remarked courteously to the company 
at large, so if you have seen all you 
require perhaps you’ll attend to busi¬ 
ness.” 

They turned from their starings at 
the mountain, and Gerry chucked down 
the lever he still held with a'surly air. 

“ So we’re to start all over again? ” 
said he. 

Have you anything else to sug¬ 
gest?” 

He found no answer but a grunt, and 
I explained that Captain Waller’s 
proposition seemed the only feasible 
one. We must reduce the launch to 
sections, and carry them one by one to 
the cliff top. 

I invited amendments, but none were 
forthcoming, and collecting spanners, 
we turned wearily to work again. 

By good luck the lost plan of con¬ 
struction turned up.. It was ingenious, 
but fiendishly intricate, and it was hours 
before we properly mastered it. Then 
with wrenches and screw drivers we 
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flung ourselves upon the boat, covering 
ourselves with dirt and wretchedness. 

This, however, only after stupendous 
wranglings over the writing and the in¬ 
terpretation thereof; in which wordy 
melee Gerry and Lessaution nearly 
came to blows, sneering over every 
-^ortise, and displaying directly oppo¬ 
site views about every nut and screw. 

Yet within the course of the next day, 
by superhuman exertions, we managed 
to dismember the boat, and transport it 
in sections to the cliff top. 

Here we found that the undoing of 
her was but child’s play to the putting of 
her together again. During the next 
three days language, temper, and filthi¬ 
ness of person bore hideous rule, and 
discomfort enveloped us like a fog. 

Across* these things I draw a discreet 
veil. Suffice it to say that on the even¬ 
ing of the third day, somehow or other, 
we had got the boat patched together 
and ready for lowering. Then we trans¬ 
ported one of the ship’s windlasses up 
the rocks, and fixed it firmly with 
stanchions at the edge of the crags. 

We made a sort of cradle of hawsers. 
Then with immense care, and with 
ropes thickly parceled to avoid the fray- 
ings of the ledges, and with fenders 
firmly fastened to her sides, we were 
enabled to lower the cutter by slow de¬ 
grees to the water, and to see her sit 
thereon unharmed. 

Rafferty slid down to her, and there 
were lowered to him tow, chisels, and a 
pot of pi^^ch. With these he contrived 
to give her an inside calk where her 
seams leaked worst from her unhandy 
rebuilding. 

We left her floating for the night, 
with two men aboard to keep watch and 
watch lest the sea rising should dash 
her against the cliffs, or the floe bear 
down to nip her against the rocks. Up¬ 
on the cliff top two more camped to be 
within rope’s reach of the boatmen if 
need arose. 

No misfortune happily occurred, and 
the next day found us toiling up the cliff 
with stores for her provisioning, and 
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water to fill her breakers. All these we 
passed down the swinging rope to Raf¬ 
ferty, who bestowed them in her 
lockers with nautical precision and 
neatness. 

Finally by eventide Waller and his 
six chosen associates descended, and 
amid the cheers of the assembled com¬ 
pany took their places at the oars. 

Then with one last encouraging 
shout, and amid great wavings of hand¬ 
kerchiefs and caps, they pulled away 
steadily up the channels between the 
pack ice. 

We watched them as they gradually 
faded to a black speck among the lanes 
in the floe and berg, and then disap¬ 
peared to come into view again on the 
open water. 

There we saw their sail rise against 
the rays of the setting sun, and slant 
away slowly towards the horizon. At 
last even this vague dot upon the eflflp- 
tiness of ocean was not, and we turned 
away to seek the ship in the growing 
darkness. 

There was sadness and an irresistible 
presentiment of coming evil in my 
heart; undefined it was, but none the 
easier borne. 

It was a silent and joyless meal we 
took before turning in, and I think 
every man of us sent up a prayer that 
night for our comrades on the open 
main; whose lives bore double burden, 
in that if evil befell them, we should 
all likewise perish. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TEMPLE AND THE LAIR OE CAY. 

Though during the days of hard 
work, while the boat was being 
launched, we continued to live in the 
ship, we did so by compulsion of neces¬ 
sity alone, not having the time to seek 
another dwelling place. Now the strain 
was over, we felt that it behooved us to 
seek shelter elsewhere, since another 
shock of earthquake might easily de¬ 
stroy the Raccoon and leave us utterly 


without abode in this land of desola¬ 
tion. 

Therefore we cast abbut for a refuge 
which should be stable enough to with¬ 
stand earthquakes, and also form a pro¬ 
tection in case the Beast came down 
upon us. 

Several moderate sized peaks rose 
from the glacier foot. They were pre¬ 
cipitous in parts, but broken with 
ledges and crevices, making their as¬ 
cent arduous, but by no means difficult. 

One of these, a mass of granite 
shaped something like a pyramid with 
a flattened top, seemed to meet the case 
admirably. The breadth of its base 
made it unlikely that it would topple, 
however much it might be shaken, and 
its summit was scarred with deep clefts. 
Any of these might be roofed over with 
a few planks to make a famous shelter. 

Janson and I made the ascent with 
some of the crew and made examination 
of the spot. We got up some timbers 
and a tarpaulin or two, and soon ar¬ 
ranged an excellent series of little cab¬ 
ins, sufficient to house the whole party 
if the need arose. 

We transported up to this eyrie a 
certain proportion of our proAdsions 
and stores, arranged hammocks for 
ourselves and cots for the ladies, and 
then felt that we had a satisfactory al¬ 
ternative abode if the ship should fail 
us. 

This being accomplished, we had 
time and opportunity to turn to less 
pressing matters. We set forth on the 
following morning, therefore, to inves¬ 
tigate the matter of the Mayan temple 
beneath the glacier, anent which Les- 
saution had muttered many jealous 
words during the last six or seven days. 

For he openly declared that Gerry 
and I wished to keep the glory of this 
discovery intact, and were delaying his 
entrance into its mysteries of malice 
prepense. 

We took our ropes, poles, and a lad¬ 
der to the cliff top. found the crevasse^ 
which we had marked with a cross hewn 
in the ice, and according to promise 
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lowered the Frenchman first therein. I 
followed him, and in due order came 
Gerry, Denvarre, and Garlicke. 

I found the little professor trotting 
around the temple, exclamations of 
wonder and delight hurtling from be¬ 
tween his teeth. His little arms waved, 
his little lean face beamed with scientific 
glee. 

His self made dictionary and his 
grammar of the Mayan symbol was in 
his hands. In the pauses of his ecstasy 
he was trying to divine the inscriptions. 

Now and again he stopped to exam¬ 
ine the prone figures of the shriveled 
priests, turning them about and picking 
at them with a minuteness that struck 
me as both hard hearted and indelicate. 
Finally he dragged himself out of this 
haphazard abandon of discovery, and 
settling down before the base of the 
great pedestal, began to decipher the 
inscriptions with serious attention. 

For some minutes he sat silently be¬ 
tween Gerry and myself, who held 
candles by him. He conned the twisted 
devices, turning from them to his note 
book, and tracing out each symbol care¬ 
fully. 

Suddenly signs of the greatest excite¬ 
ment manifested themselves. He 
jumped up with an exclamation, nearly 
upsetting both of us, and rushed round 
to the back of the image. Here he be¬ 
gan to butt at the solid stone in a man¬ 
ner that seemed little short of imbecile. 

In the midst of these scrabblings a 
panel—as it seemed—gave beneath his 
hand; we stared wonderingly as a door 
slid open at his very feet. 

Two steps were revealed, dropping 
down into a chamber in the stone. In¬ 
to the blackness of this vault our friend 
flung himself, chattering furiously in 
French, without waiting to be offered 
a light. We only stayed for an addi¬ 
tional candle to be lit and then followed 
him smartly. 

It was a small dark room, and with¬ 
out exit to the air save by the way we 
had entered. Round the sides of rock 
hewn wall ran a slab. 


Upon it were arranged various ba¬ 
sons, salvers, spits, and other sacrificial 
instruments to which we could give 
neither names nor use. But what made 
our eyes sparkle and our breath come 
short and ecstatically, was the fact that 
each and all of these outlandish vessels 
shone yellow and lustrous in the candle- 
light. 

They were in no degree discolored by 
age or by damp. At the which we knew 
that here indeed we had fallen upon the 
Mayan booty of which my uncle had 
spoken—“ the ancestral treasures of 
that hapless race.*’ 

We stared with greedy eyes upon 
this hidden hoard. With awesome fin¬ 
gers we touched and handled the beak¬ 
ers, the basons, and the curious two 
pronged forks and skewers. 

All bore traces of use, but we were 
at a loss to account for the jagged 
notches in the handles of some of the 
sword-like spits. They leaned against 
the rocky led,<e, arranged in exact or¬ 
der along the floor. 

At the upper part of each were waver¬ 
ing scars in solid metal; we might have 
imagined them to be decorative pat¬ 
terns, but for their scratchiness and ir¬ 
regularity. I took one in my hands 
and examined it carefully. 

It had a hilt about half a foot from 
the thickest end. It was just below this 
that the dents ate into the metal. I 
caught hold of Lessaution by the arm 
to demand his explanations of this mat¬ 
ter. 

At first he contemned my curiosity, 
declaring that matters of much greater 
interest demanded his attention. He 
ran his fingers over the crisscross work, 
and suddenly shuddered, handing the 
thing back to me with a repellent ges¬ 
ture. 

“ It is explained there,” he said, 
pointing to the device that ran above 
the ledge. “ Those are the rituals of 
sacrifice. It is necessary to slay the 
victim according to the religion of Cay. 
So they stab the sword through the 
shoulder and pierce the lung, and the 
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victim dies slowly—^very slowly, and he 
calls for long. So they think the god is 
well pleased. 

Then the poor people who die, they 
are id agonies—ah, so great a pain, and 
they bite and snap at the handle with 
their teeth. So here we see the marks. 
It is not nice—that, no, it is of the most 
horrible. But what would you? They 
w ere brutes, this people, but oh, so an¬ 
cient,” and he shrugged his shoulders 
as if much might be forgiven to a people 
who had conducted their deviltries from 
time immemorial. 

I dropped the thing with a shiver and 
a tingling of my fingers. Brutes they 
were, indeed, these fearsome Mayans 
of the centuries of long ago. I could 
only give fervent thanks that they were 
not alive to welcome us to these savage 
shores. 

I could well imagine the delight that 
would be theirs in spitting us on their 
Tiorrible prongs, and leaving us to slow 
agony, tickling, as they would doubt¬ 
less believe, their god’s ears with our 
delightful tortures. And if they had 
not left us to pant out our lives before 
this beastial image, we should have been 
offered up alive to the monster himself, 
to meet a swifter doom, perhaps, but 
one as fearful. 

I asked him how he was so sure of the 
matter. He explained that the whole 
of the devices that ran round the walls 
was the detailed dogma and rubric of 
the worship of Cay. Not only did these 
give full directions for sacrificial orgies, 
and prescribe particularly the transfix¬ 
ing of the victims in the manner spoken 
of, but also alluded to the keeping alive 
of these tormented wretches—I am only 
quoting from what he translated—with 
various drugs, the names of which he 
was unable to understand. 

The inscription laid stress on the fact 
that the cries of these unfortunates were 
beloved of the god, and that, therefore, 
they were to be prolonged as far as 
possible. 

It was only to be considered natural 
that the worship of such a filthy mon¬ 


strosity should breed degraded cruel¬ 
ties, but I puzzled my head to think how 
Mayans in Central America could have 
possibly divined the existence of any¬ 
thing resembling this antediluvian Hor¬ 
ror in the Antarctic Circle. I questioned 
Lessaution on this point also. 

He said that his researches had led 
him to think that the last home of the 
Mastodon had been in Central America, 
and that before he became extinct he 
might have become the holy beast of 
the Mayan religion, much as the bull is 
to the Hindoos. 

He went on to explain his theory that 
as by lapse of time the huge beast be¬ 
came a memory and a myth, he rose 
from being a symbol of the godhead to 
being confounded with the god himself. 
His proportions had probably been e^t- 
aggerated by half forgotten rumor, and 
with his size had grown his sacredness. 

To make themselves strong the 
priesthood had invented the human sa¬ 
crifices, by which, doubtless, they could 
remove their special antipathies or here¬ 
tics. 

It was not surprising, he added, that 
the Mayans, bom and nurtured in the 
service of this superstitious horror, 
should conceive the Dinosaur, when he 
thus descended upon them, to be their 
god in very deed. We must also reckon 
the effect their miraculous bringing to 
this desolate coast would have upon 
them. 

There was no doubt that they had fre- ' 
quently striven to do their divinity 
honor by human sacrifices, and that one 
of their first acts must have been the 
building of this temple under the shad¬ 
ow of the overhanging rock. 

It was to be supposed that the glacier 
had been diverted from its former chan¬ 
nel by some earthquake shock, and had 
poured upon the building from above, 
bringing to utter destruction the town 
that had stood round it, the only excep¬ 
tions being the house we had found up¬ 
on the mountainside, and the one Par¬ 
sons and I had discovered in the glacier. 

This last had been saved by the 
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shielding cliiff above it, though walled 
in by impenetrable thicknesses of ice. 

The priests of Cay, evidently fanatic 
to the last, had seen no chance of es¬ 
cape. They had stored away their gold¬ 
en vessels, swept and garnished their 
sanctuary, and then laid down in grim 
hopelessness to die at the feet of their 
god. 

Swiftly numbed by the overpowering 
cold, without provision or proper cloth¬ 
ing, they had passed away in silent sub¬ 
mission to the decrees of fate, and prob¬ 
ably without much feeling or pain. 

Lessaution surmised that the lone 
corpse Parsons and I had stumbled up¬ 
on in the other dwelling was the re¬ 
mains of some unfortunate wretch who 
had been longer fortified by food and 
raiment, and had fought the cold with 
full knowledge of the ultimate issue. 
So in solitude and great fear he had met 
his death. 

I pondered these ideas of the pro¬ 
fessor’s while we collected the vessels 
of the sanctuary. We roped them up 
in heaps, and transported them to the 
foot of the ice hill. 

Then we signaled to Rafferty, whom 
we had left above in charge of half a 
dozen of the sailors, and had the pleas¬ 
ure of seeing our trove whiz up into the 
sunshine, to be bestowed finally in the 
lockers of the ship, there to await the 
possibilities of our ultimate rescue. 

As the last sheaf of spits disappeared 
into the gloom of the roof, we turned 
for further explorations. Lessaution 
held—and we felt that there might be 
something in it—that by following the 
course of the ice stream that tinkled 
into the channel at the extreme end of 
the cave, we might chance upon other 
remains of the Mayan village, or at any 
rate find more relics of their com¬ 
munity. 

Not wishing to leave any chance un¬ 
tried of discovering all we could of this 
strange people’s habitation, we lit dips, 
took one apiece, and crawled into the 
mouth of the waterway. 

• It was low roofed and narrow, and 


we groped and splashed along it like 
rats in a sewer. The light played and 
spangled on the ice walls, and the 
gurgle of the ripples and our splashings 
reechoed hollow and gloomily. 

A draft sang back into our faces, 
making the candles sputter noisily. We 
thought that we must be approaching 
an outer entrance, though no light came 
through the ice. We wondered if by 
any chance we were in any communi¬ 
cating by way of the cavern that Par¬ 
sons and I had first explored. 

Suddenly the ice faded from about 
us, and with the falling splash of a small 
cascade the rivulet fan into an opening 
in a rock wall which faced us. 

This we took to be without doubt 
the overhanging side of the mountain 
which backed the basin in which lay 
our ship. We peered down the tunnel^ 
and seeing the fall to be but a foot or 
two, ventured in. 

For the irst fifty yards the way was 
straight enough, but then it began to 
turn and twist deviously, narrowing, 
though it grew higher. We easily un¬ 
derstood that the water had worn a way 
through the granite by eating out a lode 
of softer mineral. 

We were enabled to walk erect, 
though I heard Lessaution grunt com- 
plainingly behind me as he squeezed 
through the narrows, where the sides 
reached out to one another sharply. 

A couple of hundred yards more, and 
a turn—sharper than any we had yet 
passed—whipped us round almost in 
our tracks. Before I could realize it we 
were striding out into a great hall in the 
granite, and the stream was almost lost 
in the sandy floor. 

With the disappearance of the reflect¬ 
ing walls the darkness seemed to swal¬ 
low the thin light of our candles utterly. 
A heavy effluvia-like smell hung in the 
air. In the act of w^heeling round to 
speak to my companions I tripped. I 
plunged forwa“d, grasping the elusive 
sand, and plowing a groove in it with 
my chin. 

My candle went out as I struck the 
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ground, but before its light snapped 
into nothingness I saw beside my face 
five long yellow objects spreading out 
ghastly distinct upon the dark floor. 
Looking back I saw the obstruction 
over which I had stumbled begin to roll 
slowly from between me and the lights 
of my companions. 

It was silhouetted in irregular dents 
and jaggednesses against the dim illu¬ 
mination. I also saw the long yellow 
gleams move lingeringly from beside 
me in the twilight. 

A yell went up from the others, and 
an odor still more pungent assailed my 
nostrils. I heard the slow, lurching 
sound of a heavy body churning the silt 
of the floor. But it needed not that to 
tell me in what plight I was. 

We had penetrated to the very lair 
of the Monster. I had fallen headlong 
across his tail as it stretched in my path. 
Beside me was his webbed foot; my 
face nearly touched his clammy nails. 

He was turning—turning-—^turning; 
in another second his huge neck would 
swing round upon me; I should be a 
mere swelling in that monstrous throat. 

My knees w^re palsied by a terror 
that scarcely allowed me to rise. My 
joints were as water within me. 

If ever man realized the terrors of 
nightmare in the flash, I did so during 
those tw^o fearful seconds when I 
scrambled to my feet, and raced across 
the ten yards that separated me from 
the mouth of the tunnel in the rock. I 
leaped into it like a rabbit before the 
greedy jaws of a terrier. 

The others were already jammed in 
its narrow recesses. As I joined them 
the last light fell into the stream with a 
hiss. 

Kicking, reeling, panting, snatching 
at each other and at the rocks, we 
fought along that pipe-like passage, 
every nerve in our bodies tingling with 
expectant terror. My hair bristled on 
my head as I heard the snap of those 
grim jaws behind me, and for one awful 
moment I felt the horrible breath sing 
past my cheek. 


I ducked to very earth, and at the 
same moment felt the rasp of the 
eager tongue upon my heel. Calling 
aloud in abject terror I plunged for¬ 
ward, bearing down Gerry and Lessau- 
tion with me. 

We struggled together in the dark¬ 
ness, splashing up a little stream, and 
wallowing in the turbid mud, while 
above our very heads, it seemed, we 
could hear the hiss and pant of the 
straining lips. 

As we drew away from the sounds 
behind us, I managed after a nervous 
effort or two to strike a vesta. The 
match sputtered, flared, and then burnt 
up steadily. 

Lessaution was still grasping his ex¬ 
tinguished dip, and thrust the wick into 
the flame. As it took fire he held it up, 
and in its steady light we saw the near¬ 
ness of our escape. 

Not ten yards away the long neck 
strained and weaved desperately, bow¬ 
ing towards us with frantic efforts. 
The wicked green eyes flamed, and the 
teeth snapped and chattered greedily. 
The murky breath from between them 
flooded the cavern noisomely. 

The whole horrible scene stood out 
in frightful distinctness against the 
background of dark rock. 

Then the dip flame reached Lessau- 
tion’s fingers, and with a curse he 
dropped it. The fall of the darkness 
upon that brief but all too vivid glimpse 
of horror unmanned us all. 

With a gasp we turned and fled reck¬ 
lessly into the darkness of the water¬ 
way without waiting for a light, pad¬ 
dling and splashing through the pools, 
tripping each other up, reeling, wrest¬ 
ling, smiting and bruising our limbs 
against the rocks. 

Finally, with bleeding fingers and 
wet with perspiration and roof drip, we 
stumbled out into the dimness of the 
temple cave, panting, disheveled, like 
whipped curs, coughing still with the 
vile stench of that fearful kennel, shiv¬ 
ering yet with the narrowness of our 
escape. 
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With broken sentences and half co¬ 
herent words we arranged the order of 
our ascent, and were hauled up one by 
one. With grateful lungs and dazzled 
eyes we greeted the freshness of the 
glacier slopes, though it was- with 
dejected mien we slunk back to the 
ship. 

We sought victual, and later, tobac¬ 
co, discussing the same on deck for ap¬ 
preciable minutes before any one ven¬ 
tured to refer to our adventure, even 
Lessaution’s fund of conversation being 
dried up by his sense of defeat. 

It was G^rlicke who opened the con¬ 
versation, and from a sporting point of 
view. He is a sort of last appeal on the 
subject of weapons of the chase, being 
a noted man at the running deer and 
such like competitions, as well as a 
keen game shot. 

He demonstrated that the sporting 
Manlicher rifle was the instrument 
marked out for the destruction of the 
Monster, giving his reasons for sup¬ 
posing that its bullet would penetrate 
any hide, provided that the missile had 
a hollow point. He regretted intensely 
that he had not had one of these useful 
implements at hand during the late 
rencontre. 

Then the babble joined upon this is¬ 
sue and others flowing from it, and we 
felt our nerves grov; back to us with 
our words, each of us expressing the 
opinion that to the determined man, 
armed with modern weapons, Dino¬ 
saurs were not necessarily invulner¬ 
able, and each asking, on reflection, no 
better than to beard the Beast again in 
his lair with suitable arms. 

In which wordy tournament Lessau- 
tion, as was to be expected, rode tri¬ 
umphant down the lists, being willing, 
as he assured us, to compete with the 
Great Atrocity, equipped with no more 
than his native intelligence and a squirt. 

This latter he proposed to fill with 
diluted prussic acid—of the commodity 
in question we possessed not a mole¬ 
cule, which he regarded as beside the 
question—and therewith advance down 
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the passage up which two hours before 
he had so ingloriously fled. 

Arriving within range of the gaping 
mouth, he would fill it with the fatal 
fluid. But one frightful writhe and M. 
le Dinosaure would lie dead at his feet. 
ria tout. 

This versatile proposal was met with 
abounding laughter, the which daunted 
him in no degree, but cheered us all 
immensely. For with laughter returned 
self respect, which had dropped from us 
in its entirety during the disgraceful 
rout of the morning, and we shook our 
fear from us as dogs shake their drip¬ 
ping coats. 

To each came great resolves to per¬ 
sonally seek out and destroy the Mon¬ 
ster, and complacent with the future re¬ 
nown thus inwardly promised, each 
turned patronizing attention to the talk 
of his fellows, using their banal -con¬ 
versation to cloak the deep and secret 
devices that seethed within his own 
brain. 

So content grew beneath the cloud 
of tobacco smoke, and pleasant talk ex¬ 
panded itself, and finally the ladies, un¬ 
der the persuasive tinkling of Gerry's 
banjo, consented to enliven the rocky 
solitudes with a song. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A little dog's stumble. 

It was as Gwen began to lift her 
voice sweetly in the opening notes of 
“ Just a Little Bit of String," that, with 
harassing appropriateness, the hawser, 
which had that morning again been 
tightened between the anchor and the 
ship, snapped with a ringing crack. 

The deck quivered villainously, and 
I who had just risen to reach for more 
tobacco, fell upon my chair and 
smashed it to matchwood. The doors 
of the companion flapped to and 
fro, and the rigging quivered and 
thrummed. 

We could hear the jar of the rattled 
machinery in the engine room. 
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At the same moment we were aware 
that the rocks were grinding upon the 
ship with a scissors-like movement, 
though happily they did not close. Had 
thiey done so we should have been 
nipped in their jaws with a very remote 
chance of escape. 

We also realized that the smoke 
cloud, which had risen and grown thii\- 
ner during the day, was expanding and 
thickening, making the twilight of the 
short Antarctic night a very business¬ 
like gloom. 

We slipped across the gangways hur¬ 
riedly, and grouped ourselves upon the 
rocks. A low rumble came creeping 
across the empty silences of the glacier. 
It rolled up to us like the mufiBied groan¬ 
ing of a buried army. 

We could fancy that the tombed city 
of long ago was sending out its desper¬ 
ate call for succor. The rocks shook 
beneath us. The gravel danced and 
pattered about our feet. 

We staggered, catching at one an¬ 
other aimlessly. Gwen, who was next 
me, tripped comfortably into my arms, 
where I held her with much content, 
both of us swaying absurdly. 

The dull roar became abruptly a 
sharp crash. The ground rippled and 
worked horribly, and we were flung to 
earth, grasping at the rolling boulders. 
The cleft beneath the ship yawned like 
some Titanic mouth. 

As the remaining hawser parted, the 
keel sank further into the opening with 
a thud, and the stones we had built up 
beneath it went clattering down into 
the abyss. Not ten yards from where 
Gwen and I fell abroad, and not two 
feet from where Lessaution groveled, a 
fissure opened and shut with a snap as 
of teeth. 

The professor in fact declared that for 
one hair raising moment he looked into 
the very deepest fastnesses of death. 

As the gap closed, a puff of sulphur¬ 
ous steam was shot into the air. It 
clouded over us, making us cough. A 
clatter of ice and falling water came 
from the glacier; a splinter or two fell 


from the peak. Then, suddenly as came 
the upheaval, quiet returned and fell 
upon the scene. 

From that moment, though, the 
darkness was riven. The mushroom¬ 
like pall of smoke now hung over us 
rosy red from fires that burned beneath 
it in the lap of the hill. The crimson 
light flared down into the empty lake 
basin, reflecting back luridly from the 
rocks. 

A small fine rain of soot, gray and 
woolly, began to fall; it got into our 
eyes and nostrils, and set us sneezing 
and winking prodigiously. Then in 
trembling and with hopelessness in our 
hearts we climbed the slopes to the cliff 
tops, filled with desolation in that the 
earth having turned traitor, we had but 
the sea to look to. How vainly we 
might look and how long, we knew but 
too well. 

The red glow wavered upon crestless 
surges that moved slowly upon the 
crags. Far out to sea the islands of the 
first eruption showed black and shat¬ 
tered dim outlines in the cinder rain. 

This fell mercilessly on floe and berg, 
blackening them to filthy patches upon 
the rosy sea. Far away we could still see 
the gleam of moonlight upon the outer 
ocean, peaceful and silvered against the 
blood-like hue of the landward waters. 

From above us came the boom of ir¬ 
regular explosions, and gray tufts of 
smoke shot up into the darkness. Here 
and there crimson splashes of flame cut 
the smoke tower. 

They were spouts of molten stone, 
the slag of that mighty furnace. The 
snap and hiss as these fell upon the 
glacier was like the overboiling of some 
stupendous kettle. 

My eyes were seared with unrest in 
this hopelessness of sea and land. I 
turned them upon Gwen, who stood 
beside me, to give them comfort. 

She had a lace shawl about her head 
and arched over her face, shading it 
from the steady drizzle of cinders. 
These lay upon the few unprotected 
curls that flecked her forehead, giving 
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her a poudri effect that in that deep twi¬ 
light radiance was simply ravishing. 

The same scarlet duskiness beat upon 
her complexion, giving it the tint of a 
moss. Her eyes shone anxiously, but 
like stars. 

I gnawed restlessly at my mustJiche. 
I was but human and desperately in 
love. The desire to take her in my 
arms and swear that nothing on earth 
should hurt her was just on the borders 
of being irresistible. 

“ Magnificent sight, isn’t it? ” I 
questioned, looking down at her pleas¬ 
antly. 

Gorgeous,” she answered briefly, 
coming a step nearer. It was with a 
curious catch in her voice she added, 
“ But what if it overflows? ” 

“ Oh, it won’t,” I answered confi¬ 
dently. “ Besides, the glacier’s between 
us and it.” 

“ Another earthquake might split the 
glacier.” 

We’ll wait till it does,” said I cheer¬ 
fully. “We shall be well away before 
anything of that kind happens.” 

She stood silent tor a minute or two, 
tapping her fingers idly on the boulder 
beside her. Then she looked up at me 
with a quick smile. 

“ After all, it would be very soon 
over, wouldn’t it? ” 

Quite soon,” said I with assurance. 
" And—and we should be all together.” 

She glanced up at me again with a 
queer little smile that tried to cover the 
catch of her voice. 

“ I don’t know that I was thinking of 
—all,” she said, and turned away to join 
the others as they began to wander back 
towards the ship, and I strode beside 
her, fighting my passionate impulses in 
silence. 

For no doubt she had meant it for a 
reminder. Denvarre was the thought 
of her heart now that possible disaster 
hung over us, and I, in my blundering 
way, wanted to shove myself into an 
equality with him. 

I chewed the cud of this reflection as 
wc all strolled down the slope, and the 


bitter hope that the end might come as 
she had pictured it almost crept into my 
heart, so far outside the bounds of com¬ 
mon sense does the fever of jealousy 
carry one. But I’m thankful to say that 
my English birthright of self possession 
came back to me within a score of 
strides, leaving me rational again. 

I explained—and the others found it • 
remarkably easy to understand—that it 
would be folly to think of sleeping 
aboard again that night. We must take 
up our residence on the cliff where we 
had prepared our shelter. 

So up the ledges of the rock pyramid 
we scrambled, and lodged ourselves in 
the tarpaulined crevices at the top. We 
mostly slept, I believe, but I was rest¬ 
less. For I had realized only too well 
that the great smoke pall that overhung 
us and made long the night was Death’s 
Shadow indeed. 

As the dawn began to filter in under 
the fog of dust, I woke and strode out 
to see how fared the world of fire and 
ice. 

A great hush had fallen with the livid 
morning light. The thunderous boom 
of the crater had ceased, and from above 
came but the distant purr and simmer 
of undying fires. The boil and roar of 
active eruption had died down. The 
great >smoke curtain stretched away in 
a long wreath inland, carried before the 
cool sea breeze. 

The heavy sulphur mist had light¬ 
ened with the same fresh draft, and the 
gulls had returned and were clamoring 
overhead in their hundreds. The sea 
lay in purple splendor, save where it 
was broken by the soot begrimed floe. 
The swish of ripples on the cliff foot was 
peaceful as the drip of a well bucket. 

I glanced down to where our ship 
lay. She seemed to have slipped over 
yet further in the night. A soft mist 
clung about her, and I puzzled myself 
to think how vapor could rise from bar¬ 
ren and solid stone. 

It was dissolving upwards as I 
watched, but ever forming anew. Then 
I understood that it was coming out of 
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the fissure—the steam no doubt of some 
underground geyser. The carcass of 
the great whale that had been stranded 
by the volcanic wave had slidden down 
the incline of smooth rock almost into 
the center of the basin. 

I reflected with dissatisfaction that 
the stench of this offal so close to our 
headquarters would be by no means 
pleasant. 

My eyes wandered to the cliff top 
where we had stood the night before, 
dwelling, upon it with half painful, half 
pleasurable reminiscence. How sweet 
Gwen had looked, and how unattain¬ 
able. I began ^he everlasting fight with 
my inner self that was new and old 
every morning, thrusting forward to 
niy soul's attention every possible ar¬ 
gument why I should think of her no 
more, and doing so naturally with the 
same pain and the same enjoyment as 
ever. 

Into the midst of my musings came 
a sudden jar of unfamiliarity as I stared 
at the edge of the crags. I blinked un¬ 
believingly. 

A black breadth of shadow intersect¬ 
ed the rocks as if a knife had carved 
them rigidly to line. I rubbed my eyes. 
There was no doubt about it. 

A clean cut cleft was in the rocks, 
some twenty feet broad. How deep I 
could not tell. 

I clambered down the ledges softly 
from hold to hold, avoiding noise that 
the others might have their fill of health¬ 
ful sleep. I crossed the bare flat be¬ 
tween me and the new made fissure, and 
stood upon the edge. I peered in. 

The gash was driven deep into the 
bosom of the cliff, reaching to within 
twenty feet of the tide line. A lump or 
two of granite had fallen from the part¬ 
ing edges :.nd lay in the nip of the 
angle below. 

As I looked, one of them slipped in 
the vice-like hold, and settled nearer 
the bottom. A few seconds later an¬ 
other did the same. Then I understood 
that the gap was widening before me 
as clay cracks in the June sunshine. 


I hung over the pit, gazing into it 
with hopeful eyes. Would the cliff be 
riven to its base, and the sea be let in 
upon us? Then, by Jove, we'd have 
the old Raccoon afloat again. We 
should escape from this land of desola¬ 
tion like rats from an open trap. 

Into a slow opening like this the sea 
would pour gently. It would not over¬ 
whelm the ship with a sudden cascade. 
Such luck would be too stupendous— 
I assured myself of it most deter¬ 
minedly. 

Yet—yet—what a joyous awakening 
it would be for my companions if so 
outrageous a thing could come about. 
How melodramatically we should swxep 
out into the free spread of waters be¬ 
yond! 

My chain of cheerful prophecy here 
got a sudden setback. As I looked at 
the largest stone in the crack, it split 
across. In spider-like ramifications 
cracks multiplied upon it. It fell apart 
into rubble. Finally only dust filled the 
crevice. 

The rocks were closing even as they 
had opened. A stratum cleavage was 
here. It w^orked uneasily in the travail 
of the mountain behind—yawning in 
weariness of the constant convulsions. 
Now in the rest following the upheaval 
it was settling together again. 

As I stood and pondered these things 
another eruption roared in the crater 
mouth. The ground rocked uneasily 
beneath my feet; I stumbled to my 
knees. With a snap the jaws of the cliff 
closed, nothing remaining but the 
ragged dent where the edges had been 
riven. 

We proceeded to breakfast, with cer¬ 
tain apprehensions of what might hap¬ 
pen in the way of further earthqu?ikes, 
but still with moderate appetite. There 
was one slight rocking of the ground, 
but it did not so much as upset a 
tumbler, and we concluded that the 
worst was, for the present, over. 

As the morning drew on we descend¬ 
ed to the ship to examine her plight. 
She was leaning over at an angle of 
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forty five degrees, propped by the edge 
of the crevasse. Her keel was straining 
at the splinters jammed in the narrows 
of the opening. 

She lay so that her bulge almost cov¬ 
ered the chamber in the rock. The hot 
fumes were still rising from belowj 
smelling, for all the world, like the baths 
at Aix. 

We got aboard and went down into 
the saloon. Everything was in the wild¬ 
est disorder. ^The table, being screwed 
to the floor, was still unmoved, but 
everything else was piled in heaps be¬ 
tween the floor and the lockers. 

Hardly a bit of crockery but had its 
crack or two, and many of the plates 
and glasses were broken outright. In 
the hold the bilge was leaking through 
her strained sides, dripping down the 
rocks against which she leaned. 

Not a rat squeaked or scampered in 
this—their usual stronghold—and their 
damp footprints were visible Reading 
away from the ship. Evidently this dry 
dock was not to their liking. 

We set to work to get up some coal 
from the bunkers and some provisions 
from the storeroom. All of us—even 
the ladies—carried a larger or a smaller 
package, and in about an hour the pro¬ 
cession set back to the cliff abode. 

Gerry and Vi were alone on deck as 
I emerged last from the companion, 
Gerry’s face was a study in scarlet and 
surprise. Something had most cer¬ 
tainly occurred within the last few min¬ 
utes to move him greatly, and as I ap¬ 
peared he strode towards me with an 
air of joyful importance. At the same 
moment, Vi, who had turned quickly, 
away as I stepped out of the doorway, 
swung quickly round again towards 
him. 

“ Hush! ” she ejaculated, frowning 
with a meaning look towards the ac¬ 
commodation ladder, and Denvarre’s 
head rose into vfew as he ascended. 

Gerry stopped with a look of inde¬ 
cision. Then with a beneficent grin he 
wheeled round and offered her his hand 
to step down off the deck. 

9 A 


I saw that below the others were 
grouped upon the rocks, waiting for us 
rto begin the ascent again. I was at a 
loss to account for Gerry’s extraordi¬ 
nary behavior, especially the fact that 
he was walking happily enough with 
Vi, after avoiding her like the plague 
ever since he’d learned of her engage¬ 
ment. 

I stepped down to join the party as 
Denvarre plunged hastily down the 
companion to fetch, as he explained, 
another pipe. I began to saunter along 
with Gwen and Lessaution, still watch¬ 
ing Gerry and Vi. 

In two or three minutes Denvarre 
overtook us. I noticed that Gwen shot 
a look at him as he reached us, which I 
found difficult to explain. He was wear¬ 
ing a stony expression, and avoided 
meeting her gaze. He began to talk to 
Lessaution with great vivacity, and the 
two gradually drew ahead of us, swing¬ 
ing between them the sack of coal that 
the little Frenchman had been stagger¬ 
ing under alone. We were all more or 
less weighed down with stores, even the 
girls carrying their share. Gwen bore 
in one hand a pound of candles, and in 
the other a tin of mustard. 

As the other two drew out of earshot, 
the silence deepened uncomfortably be¬ 
tween Gwen and myself. I cannot ex¬ 
plain it, but there seemed to be a sense 
of strain between us. I looked up once 
to find her regarding me with a fixed 
expression, and she reddened deeply as 
I caught the glance. 

She turned her head away hurriedly. 
Then as if by an effort she faced me 
again. I could see by the catch in her 
pretty throat that she was gathering 
herself together to say something, 
something that she found it difficult to 
express. There came a sudden inter¬ 
ruption. 

Fidget, the fox terrier, had been 
gamboling and ambling aimlessly 
about. Suddenly, raising her nose, she 
sniffed the air curiously. She barked 
sharply, pattering back towards the 
ship. 
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She leaped the narrowest end of the 
fissure, and trotted up the further slopes 
of the basin still yapping angrily. Her 
nose was in the air defiantly; the 
bristles of her withers stood up. 

She stopped with a quick jerk as she 
neared the top. Planting her fore legs 
stiffly before her, she began a series of 
shrill yelpings, dancing in her excite¬ 
ment. 

Her bark leaped a couple of octaves 
into a shriek of fear, and out from be¬ 
hind a boulder loomed the hideous tri¬ 
angular head we knew too well. The 
Monster of the canon lumbered into 
view, and the little dog turned and flew 
for us frantically, not the merest indica¬ 
tion of her tail in evidence, so tightly 
was it tucked between her legs. 

In her unseeing terror she fled 
straight towards us, not avoiding the 
cleft. Consequently she came slap up¬ 
on it, and unable to stop, charged 
straight into it. 

With a thump and a squeak she fell 
into the angle of the bottom. Being so 
far above her we could plainly see how 
she was caught in the nip of the crevice, 
where she remained struggling desper¬ 
ately upon her back, howling piercingly 
as she twisted and wriggled between 
the cruel stones. 

We had commenced to run for our 
rock, which was fortunately only about 
two hundred yards distant. The Beast 
was still about a quarter of a mile from 
the ship and the fissure, out of which 
still came poor Fidget’s heartrending 
yells. 

“ Poor little wretch,” I remarked to 
Gwen, as I turned back to face the as¬ 


cent. “ But I expect it’ll be mercifully 
quick and soon over.” 

No answer came, and ! was aware— 
and the blood within me seemed to 
freeze with the knowledge—^that Gwen 
was flying down the slope to where the 
little dog lay howling, her eyes ablaze, 
her curls streaming in the wind. She 
was calling Fidget desperately by name, 
while towards her with steadfast, leis¬ 
ured tread rolled that great Horror, 
as three centuries before he had 
swung down upon the hapless Mayan 
maiden. 

“ Stop,” I screamed, ‘‘ for God’s sake 
stop! ” and I flung away my burden 
and raced madly down the slope. 

She gave no heed, still calling loudly 
to Fidget, whose whinings increased as 
w^e drew nearer. 

I ran as I have never run before or 
since; I saw the eyes of the Beast glint 
emerald sheened in the sun; I saw his 
ungainly waddle break into a cumber¬ 
some trot, and the desperation of my 
speed brought me to Gwen’s side in a 
couple of seconds. 

“Stop! Are you mad?” I yelled. 
“ What’s a dog’s life to yours? ” and I 
snatched at her shoulder to drag her 
back. 

A pebble shot from under my feet, 
glancing upon the water smooth gran¬ 
ite, I fell heavily, while a thousand stars 
danced before my eyes. 

As I scrambled dazedly to my feet, 1 
saw Gwen thirty yards away lifting 
Fidget from the cleft, and rushed to 
meet her as she turned to run towards 
me. The Beast was a short furlong 
distant. 


{To he continued.) 


WHEN *'HOME, SWEET HOME” WAS SUNG. 
For one sweet moment, and there seemed 
No North or South land there, 

Across the river’s breast there gleamed 
The holiness of prayer. 


iS. /T, M, Byers, 
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BY FRANK SAVILE. 

Being some surprising details of the voyage of the steam yacht Raccoon on a trip undertaken 
by her owner with a full consciousness of its foolhardy nature, but without the faintest 
conception of the extraordinary happenings that were to become part and parcel of it 


SYNOPSIS OK CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

Captain Dok-INecourte and his friend known as Gerry are disconsolate over the mandate of the 
mother of the girls they love, Gwen and Violet Delahay respectively, which puts them aside as 
inelig^ible beside the Earl of Denvarre and his brother, the Hon. Stephen Garlicke, booked among 
the passengers on the steamship Madagascar for a winter's cruise around the world, and for which 
cruise Mrs. Delahay forthwith books herself and her daughters. While Dorineoourte is bemoaning 
the poverty which condemns him to his fate, he reads of the death of his uncle, Lord Heatherslie, 
which g^ives him the title and estates. 

The uncle was a noted collector of coins and met his death while investigating an inscription 
on one of them pointing to the colonization of an unknown region by a certain people called 
Mayans, a purpose which he leaves as a legacy to his heir. Dorinecourte is inclined to poohpooh 
the idea, but finally is induced to seek out Professor Lessautiou, a Frenchman wdth w’hom his uncle 
had been associated in his researches. He finds that the explorations will take him near the 
Falkland Isles; and, as the Madagascar is scheduled to call at Port Lewis, the new Lord Heatherslie 
equips the Raccoon for the voyage and embarks with Gerry, the professor, and a picked crew. 

They steam south until further advance is blocked by a gigantic wall, and after three weeks 
spent in vain endeavor to scale it, they start for the Falkland Isles. During a storm, it is their good 
fortune to rescue Lady Delahay, her daughters, Denvarre, and his brother. On account of accidents 
to the Raccoon, they must fly before the furious gale which blows them south, to nearly the same 
locality as before. That night there is a volcanic eruption, and a towering tidal wave sweeps the 
yacht over the Great South Wall into a lake which ebbs away, leaving it on the rocks. They can 
find no other means of escape but to hoist the cutter in sections to the top of the wall, rebuild it, and 
swing it down to the sea. This is done after days of stupendous labor, and when it is properly pro¬ 
visioned, Waller and a crew of six set sail to the nearest port for aid. The rest of the party explore 
an underground temple, where they find evidences of prehabitation, and have another narrow escape 
from the awful monster that they encountered once before. While they are all engaged in taking 
provisions from the ship to their improvised shelter on the rocks, Gwen’s dog, Fidget, begins 
to sniff and bark savagely. Suddenly, to the horror of all, the frightful beast appears; Fidget 
flees, and slips into a small fissure where Gwen follows to rescue her pet Dorinecourte tears 
frantically in pursuit, reaching her just as the monster lumbers towards them, only a furlong away. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A HORRIBLE IMPRISONMENT. 

T LOOKED up the quarter of mile 

* of steep rock escarpment that lay 
between us and safety, and knew that 
I, at least, dizzy as I was, could never 
mount it before he would be upon us. 

And Gwen might fall. Anything 
might happen. No, the cavern be¬ 
neath the ship was the only chance. I 
staggered forward and caught her el¬ 
bow as she ran. 

* This story began in the 

be 

^Copyright, 189Q, by FninA SaviU. 


It’s no good,'’ I said. “ We're 
done. The cave beneath the ship's the 
only possible place.” 

“ Can't we run for it? ” she gasped. 

‘‘ I can't, at any rate,” I answered 
sadly, and I don't think you'd better 
try.” 

Oh. you’re hurt—you're hurt,” she 
whispered pantingly as we raced 
towards the ship. “ And it's my fault. 
But I couldn’t stand the screams of the 
poor little wretch—I couldn't have seen 
her torn and mangled. Hadn't we bet- 
Tke four back numbers will 
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ter get into it,” and she pointed to the 
sliip’s side above us. 

“ No,” I answered, as I handed her 
swiftly on to the ledge, and helped her 
down into the cave beyond, ‘‘ he might 
manage to break in upon us. Here 
we’re safe for the present, at any. rate. 
He. may try to starve us out, but it isn’t 
likely. After a bit, when he finds he 
can’t get at us, he’ll shuffle away as he 
came.” 

Fidget was barking furiously, and 
bristling up her hair, but at the farthest 
end of the cavern a sludgy, dragging 
movement became audible, and the 
murky odor of the Horror clouded 
down to us. 

Looking out from under the over¬ 
hanging roof 1 saw a single shining, 
claw project over the edge of the cleft. 
Then the half of the pad came into 
view, the rock dinting its podginess. 

The brute swung his head over me, 
and parted his thin inquisitive lips al¬ 
most to a sneer. For one halting 
second the head was poised motionless. 
Then, swift as a dropping stone, it 
smote down at me, and I flung myself 
back, the evil eyes flashing past not 
five yards away. 

There they hung and balanced, 
glinting evilly at us, while the long 
pendant neck strained into the cleft 
from above. 

The huge body made twilight in the 
cavern, swelling eagerly into the space 
between the rock and the ship. The 
muscular fore arms kneaded and crum- 
bled the edges of the fissure. So were 
we desperately imprisoned, and such 
was our jailer. 

At the farthest limit of the cave we 
leaned upon the rock, and looked at 
that wicked, weaving head. Twice be¬ 
fore had I seen it, but never in such 
circumstances as this. 

On both occasions we had been men 
alone. The peril had been distributed, 
so to speak, among us all. But with a 
girl, and a beautiful girl moreover, with 
whom I happened to be desperately in 
love—^to have that outrageous atrocity 


mouthing upon her and me alone, and 
to feel that any accident might send her 
into its bestial maw—Good God! it 
might turn any brain. 

I stood between Gwen and the en¬ 
trance and tried to smile into her face. 

I wouldn’t look that way, if I were 
you,” said I persuasively. ** He’ll take 
himself off directly, I hope.” 

Her lips were very white and they 
trembled unrestrainedly, but she smiled 
back into my eyes—a ghostly uncer¬ 
tain sort of smile, though, I must con¬ 
fess. 

'' I don’t mind. Not much at least.” 
Then with a strained attempt to look at 
the humorous side of it she added, 
“ What an opportunity for M. Lessau- 
tion and his squirt.” 

I loved to see the pluck of her, and 
answered cheerfully. 

Garlicke will be distracting the 
brute’s attention directly with that 
Manlicher rifle,” said I. “ I happen to 
know he took it up with him when we 
moved camp, for use in just such a pos¬ 
sibility as this. He’ll be* trying the 
effect of the bullet with the top bitten 
off,” I added to keep the light side of 
the question uppermost, though it was 
a watery sort of sprightliness at the 
best. 

From the edge above, where the 
weight of the great body was pressing, 
a lump of granite fell, and splashed into 
splinters in the narrows of the gulf. It 
widened the mouth of the fissure by a 
foot or more. 

The horrible trunk surged forward 
a yard or two, and one of the huge legs, 
dropping from between the belly and 
the rock, slid into the opening. The 
five white claws waggled and gripped 
at empty space, and the gloom in the 
cave increased. 

Fidget was beyond barking now, and 
backed against the uttermost crevices 
with a sort of bleating gasp. I think 
that never have I seen unadulterated 
terror more plainly expressed on an 
animal’s features. 

With the increased room for the 
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body, the long sinuous neck came for¬ 
ward a like space. The thin snout was 
now fairly in the cavern. The nauseous 
breath hissed at us in gusts—sicken¬ 
ing as a plague wind. 

Suddenly the lithe neck stiffened. 
The evil eyes concentrated their gaze 
upon Gwen. Their stare seemed to go 
past my cheek with the searing direct¬ 
ness of a flashlight. In an instant the 
memory of the power that lay in that 
wicked glare came back to me. 

I dashed forward and clapped my 
palms upon Gwen’s face, calling to her 
wildly to close her eyes. I gathered 
her to my bosom—and oh, the ecstasy 
of it, even in that desperate stress— 
and stammered incoherently of the fatal 
trap that lay in that terrible, unwink- 
mg gaze. 

She was content enough to bury her 
face in the folds of my loose, jacket, and 
thus for a moment we stood shudder¬ 
ing. Fidget crept and fawned shiver- 
ingly about Gwen’s skirts. 

I kicked my foot against an object 
on the floor. It was the tin of mustard 
Gwen had been carrying when she 
started on that mad race down the 
boulders. 

It was new and shining, just out of 
store. I held it before my face to look 
at the reflection therein. 

Finding his efforts unavailing, the 
Monster was drawing his head back 
into the outer part of the cave, relax¬ 
ing his tense glare. We turned to face 
him. He curved his neck into a half 
circle, his great throat muscles work¬ 
ing with swallowings. Then with a 
sudden dart he flung it out upon us, 
gaping wide his mouth. 

With a rasp and a roar his breath 
burst upon us, and upon the w^all of 
rock at our back, hissing stridently like 
a gale through taut rigging. It beat 
us back almost irresistibly in the return 
draft, thrusting us out from the back 
of the cave towards his waiting lips. 

For one desperate moment we 
swayed in that noisome gust, and my 
free arm—for one still encircled Gwen’s 


waist—whirled in the air frantically as 
I braced myself to meet it. But as its 
first strength died down I flung myself 
with Gwen upon the ground, and 
grasping at a ledge hung on with de¬ 
spair’s own grip. 

In .the case of Fidget the Monster’s 
wile defeated his object. The back 
swirl of his breath whisked the little 
dog like a leaf past the lowering head 
and on into the outer cleft. 

With a sound half bark, half squeal 
she leaped upon the unwieldly body be. 
fore the neck could coil itself out of 
the inner cave. We heard her yapping 
pass swiftly out among the boulders, 
and die away up the empty lakeside. 

There was the thud of a bullet on the 
thick hide, and the crack of a rifle fol¬ 
lowed smartly on the shot. A flake or 
scale of parchmenty skin floated past 
the cave mouth, and rustled slowly 
into the depths below; not by so much 
as the flicker of an eyelid did the brute 
show that he had felt anything. ' 

Another shot followed, with the same 
result. They clattered on—above a 
score of them—but they worried him 
no more than the buzzings of mosqui¬ 
toes. Finally one must have hit a wart¬ 
like excrescence on his shoulder. A 
lump about, the size of my fist fell with 
a flop upon the stones, glanced ruddily 
for a second, and bounced on into the 
depths below. 

But it left a telltale smear upon the 
granite, and scarlet drops trickled 
down the hanging neck, dripping in a 
small pool at the threshold of the cave. 
Yet the Monster lay unheeding, and we 
began to gasp with the unutterable 
murkiness of his breathing, which 
filled the air. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A HOMULY missile. 

At Gwen’s request I passed her the 
tin of mustard, and she held it like a 
smelling bottle to her nostrils, to get 
relief from the disgusting fog. We 
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began to pass it backwards and for¬ 
wards to each other, and it was then 
that an inspiration—I think I may just¬ 
ly call it that—flashed into my brain. 

With the tin in my hand I turned to 
face the great head again, waiting till 
the thin lips parted in one of their deep 
drawn breaths. Then I tossed my mis¬ 
sile accurately towards the open jaws, 
and like a flash of crimson the gums 
gaped wide and the yellow teeth closed 
upon h. For a single instant we saw 
it gleam brightly between them. 

There was a scrunch and a gfrinding 
sound among the great fangs, and then 
the yellow powder sank bitingly into 
the saliva. The brute opened his 
mouth, and a bellow pealed out of the 
strained throat, enveloping us in a vol¬ 
ume of merciless sound and hot putrid 
air. 

The long pink tongue slavered and 
twisted between the burning gums, 
showing ruddy streaks where the metal 
had gashed it. In one such ragged 
wound a remnant of the bright tin was 
still sticking; the flaming paste of 
powder and saliva was filling the torn 
veins with agony. 

He beat his head desperately from 
side to side, slamming it on the hard 
rock walls of the cavern. His unearth¬ 
ly screams threatened to burst our ear 
drums. He beat the air with his great 
clumsy foot, and we could hear the 
thunderous boom of his great tail 
against the timbers of the ship. 

Finally with the swiftness of an es¬ 
caping bird the tortured head fled out 
of the cave mouth, and we heard his 
great carcass drag and rustle from the 
cleft. The blessed sunlight began to 
flow down to us again. 

I let go my grip upon the rock, and, 
more unwillingly, my encirclement of 
Gwen's waist. I looked inquiringly 
into her eyes as I helped her up. She 
staggered as she rose, and for one de¬ 
lightful moment clung to me. 

I felt that mere courtesy bade me 
tender again my support, and so for 
two or three delicious seconds we 
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stood. Then she found her voice and 
the ghost of a smile. 

“ I think you’re quite the cleverest 
person I ever met,” she said gratefully. 
“ How on earth did you come to think 
of the mustard ? ” 

I really haven’t the least idea,” said 
I honestly. “ His mouth was there and 
I had the tin in my hand. It seemed 
the most natural thing in the world to 
throw it in. The effect was more than 
I dared to hope for.” 

She drew herself unostentatiously 
away from my arm as she spoke, and 
leaned against the rocks behind her. 

'' Well,” she remarked, ‘‘ we’ve saved 
poor little Fidget, at any rate. Even 
if we're doomed to be devoured we 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that.” 

" We! ” said I rebukingly. “ Should 
I ever have been such a sentimentalist 
as to risk a horrible death for a dog! ” 

“ I rank above Fidget in your opin¬ 
ion then, as you have chosen to accom¬ 
pany me into this trap. You do me too 
much honor,” and she bowed to me 
charmingly. 

I couldn't quite command myself to 
answer this in any ordered phrase, 
but I suppose the expression on my 
face must have spoken. At any rate 
Gwen blushed delightfully, and con¬ 
tinued rather hurriedly, Don't you 
think we might make a run for it 
now? ” 

I'll reconnoiter,” said I, “ and see 
if he's really taken himself off or not.” 

I climbed gingerly out of the cleft, 
and very cautiously raised my head 
above the edge. 

No, by no manner of means was he 
gone. He was lying about fifty yards 
away, and banging his head upon the 
ground and lashing the boulders with 
his tail; some of them were smitten to 
splinters as I watched. 

His mouth still dripped yellow 
saliva, and his teeth were meeting with 
resounding cracks. His tongue still 
lapped itself about his tortured lips, and 
in his agony he rolled over, writhing 
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upon his back and beating his four 
great limbs convulsively towards the 
sky. 

Lumps of his scaly skin were scat¬ 
tered about on the granite as feathers 
scatter from a shot bird. His nails clat¬ 
tered as they swept an overhanging 
mass of granite in one of their aimless 
gyrations. Finally there'was one last 
angry flurry of legs and tail, and he 
rolled back upon his belly; his horny 
eyelids closed; his head sank wearily 
upon his forearms. 

As I turned to tell Gwen I kicked a 
stone beside me. It fell with a metal¬ 
lic clang, and in a moment the green 
eyes were open and staring at me. 

He lifted his head, and his huge 
limbs began to shove his carcass back 
towards me. There was a revengeful 
glare in those baleful eyes, and I 
popped back into the cleft like a rabbit 
into his burrow. 

I heard him come dragging along 
above. Then, looking up, I saw the 
thin snout just overlap the edge and 
lie still. Evidently he was settling 
down to his sentinelship. 

Afraid of another dose of the biting 
pain we had inflicted, he did not dare 
to venture his head again into our cave. 
He meant to starve us out. 

Gwen looked up hopefully as I re¬ 
turned, but I had to shake my head at 
her glance of inquiry. 

“ No good just at present, Fm 
afraid. He’s like the hosts of Midian 
—prowling and prowling around.” 

“ Well, I suppose it can’t be helped. 
But I do wish we’d had something a 
little more nutritious than mustard, 
useful as it’s been. Fm simply starv¬ 
ing. It’s more than lunch time by half 
an hour.” 

“ That can be arranged,” said I air¬ 
ily. ** I’ll nip up the other side of the 
ship and get aboard. I can get hold 
of plenty of stuff in the pantry.” 

“ As if I should allow it for a mo¬ 
ment. I forbid it absolutely,” and she 
brought her little foot with a stamp 
upon the rock floor. 


I still edged towards the cave mouth, 
explaining that the danger vyas prac¬ 
tically nil, though well did I know the 
contrary. Still a man can’t sit still to 
watch a particularly sweet woman 
starv'e, even if he has to risk a bit to 
bring her victual. 

I cannot stand the ignominy of 
starvation,” I assured her, “ not to 
mention the discomfort.” 

She came towards me with her eyes 
so sweetly appealing that I felt sick 
with temptation. 

“ If you go,” she said almost tear¬ 
fully—there really was a humid look in 
her blue eyes—“ I shall simply die of 
fright. I won’t be left alone.” 

I hesitated and w^as lost. She put 
her hand upon my sleeve, and looked 
up searchingly into my face. ‘‘ Please, 
please, please, don’t go. I really am 
very frightened.”’ 

Goodness knows what I should have 
done next. Probably taken her in my 
arms and sworn neither to leave her 
then nor ever again, regardless of Den- 
varre or any question of mere honor. 
But fate took matters out of my hand. 


CHAPTER XX. 

A DESPICRATE BETROTHAL. 

The brute above us gave a hic¬ 
cough; I believe he meant it for a 
sneeze, but as a minor explosion of 
sorts it might have held up its head 
with cordite cartridges or an oil motor 
car. 

Gwen, whose nerves were, as you 
may imagine, a trifle beyond control 
by now, gave a cry and fled into my 
arms, which opened of themselves to 
receive her. And so for a minute we 
stood silent and listening, while my 
pulses rioted within me. 

After a moment or two we were 
aware that the fetid odor of the great 
Beast was being overpowered by a re¬ 
sistless smell of sulphur. This was 
doubtless giving our friend a sore 
throat, and titillating his nostrils. I 
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hoped devoutly that the unpleasant¬ 
ness of it would be too much for him. 

He snorted once or twice again, and 
then a faint steam began to rise from 
the depths, as I had seen it do in the 
morning. Far below us I could hear 
the faint lap of water upon the stones. 

Then a horrible fear took possession 
of me. The water was rising, hot from 
some volcanic spring. Shortly it would 
gurgle out at our feet and flood our 
refuge. 

Then we should have the necessity 
before us of deciding whether we 
would drown—or perchance be par¬ 
boiled—or step resignedly into the jaws 
of the Monster outside. 

I looked fixedly at Gwen as these 
terrors hunted each other through my 
brain, and I suppose my thoughts 
shadowed out upon my face. 

She turned her eyes to mine as I 
held her, looking questioningly at me, 
as if she would read my very soul. A 
sob and gurgle from the rising water 
sounded out bell-like and clear, moan¬ 
ing distinctly across the silence. 

I knew by the shudder that ran 
through her that she was realizing what 
must happen when it lapped up to us. 
Her face fell upon my breast; her hands 
rose tremblingly to my shoulders; so 
for some few moments we stood, and 
silence hung between us. 

The white clouds of steam began to 
weave and whirl fantastically across the 
mouth of the cave. The warm damp 
air played about us. The suck and 
splash of the waters sounded ever 
nearer and clearer from below. 

Above we could hear the wheeze and 
the occasional gasp of the watching 
Monster, and his feet moved restlessly, 
sending down showers of little stones 
into the abyss, where they no longer 
chattered into emptiness, but fell with 
splashings into the growing flood. 
Then a thrill pulsed through the rocks, 
and we could feel the sickening heave 
and roll of the earth as a new eruption 
shook the crater. 

In a second or two the roar of it came 


dully down to us, drowning the sound 
of the rifle shots which still pattered at 
intervals on the rocks, or thudded on 
that sensationless hide. 

Finally the water rose to view, creep¬ 
ing with slow, silent tide up the rocks, 
gaining inch by inch upon the sides of 
the cleft. A wreath of steam hung 
mistily upon its surface. 

I bent and touched it with my finger. 
It was warm—about eighty degrees I 
should imagine—but not unbearable. 

I stepped again to the cave mouth 
and peered up. The cruel snout still 
projected over the edge above, wait¬ 
ing, waiting remorselessly. As I 
watched the triangular head moved 
forward a space, and turning sideways, 
looked down at me with hot revenge¬ 
ful eyes. 

I stepped back into the shadow of the 
cave, and down flashed the head, harig- 
mg in eager swaying motion before us, 
gloating for the moment when we 
-should be thrust out to it by the rising 
flood. 

I slushed back to the end of the cave 
—the water was now at our knees— 
and took Gwen in my arms, shielding 
the gruesome sight from her with my 
breast. She drooped into my embrace 
again, trembling, but with a little 
thankful sigh for companionship in this 
last desperate pang. 

It’ll soon be over,” I said as stead¬ 
ily as I could, while my hand brushed 
her hair smoothingly. ‘‘Just a little 
struggle and then a dream that carries 
you right across the border, and—^and 
I shall be there to meet you. Do you 
see, dear ? ” 

I had no right to call her dear, I 
’know, she being Denvarre’s and not 
mine, but it was the last time, and, poor 
little soul, she wanted comfort ior the 
final wrench. 

She looked up at me, and I could see 
that her lips were parched and dry, 
though there was a curious light shin¬ 
ing in her eyes. 

“ Is there no chance at all ? Are you 
sure?” she whispered, and for all the 
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horror that was closing down upon us, 
a smile shone in her eyes. 

None, I fear,'’ said I; “ but—but I 
don't think it'll be bad—people who 
have been nearly drowned say-" 

“ Ah, I don't mean that. Only I 
wdnted to tell you before the end—I 
meant to tell you in any case, but it's 
easier now. Vi only found out this 
morning that mother had led you to 
think that we had accepted those two 
—but—but it isn’t so. Lord Denvarre 
asked me, but I told him I didn't think 
I ix)ssibly could—only—he wanted me 
to wait six months and see—and 
then we met again, and—I knew— 

then-” but my lips upon hers stayed 

her, and my arms went fiercely about 
her again. 

‘' My darling, my darling!" I cried, 
‘‘ and I thought you'd forgotten me ut¬ 
terly, and taken Denvarre for all he 
could bring you. And now, sweetheart, 
now—Oh, my God,” I groaned,what 
can I do, what can I do ? ” 

Her voice was quite steady, and she 
leaned forward to put her face up to 
mine. 

“ Then you still want me, dear? ” she 
whispered. “ Well, I'm yours till—till 
the end,” and a tiny sob shook her 
voice for a moment. “ But I want a 
gift from you before we part, my dar¬ 
ling,” and she touched my cheek with 
a little soft caress. 

“A gift?” I stared back into her 
eyes, devouring with hungry gaze the 
sweet face that was mine, but to be lost 
to me again. 

“ Yes, dear. You have your re¬ 
volver.” 

I thrust her back from me wildly. 
My God, how could she ask it? I, to' 
send the bullet into that dear heart that 
beat for me. I, to give her death, who 
longed with every passionate impulse 
of my being to give her life, who would 
have periled not only my unworthy 
body but my very soul to save her pain. 

The thought of it was more than 
could be borne; the doing of it—Merci¬ 
ful God! it was impossible. 


“ Please, my darling. I should only 
struggle when the last moment came, 
and fight out into his jaws.” She 
pressed back close to me again, look¬ 
ing up at me with a pleading that was 
terrible. “ Just one embrace, my own, 

and then-” and her hands Vose 

round my neck, and for one delicious 
instant her dear lips pressed passion¬ 
ately against mine. Then, with a little 
triumphant smile she drew back, and 
repeated quietly, “ Now, dear.” 

The water was at my shoulders, and 
it was only by holding Gwen tightly to 
me that I kept her face above it. There 
was but a bare three inches between 
my pistol hand and the roof. 

I looked at the cartridges with some 
faint hope that they might be wet^ and 
that this last terrible duty might be yet 
taken from me. But the brass cases 
had held only too well. 

I raised my revolver, pointing it 
downwards, and looked into those dear 
eyes. Her eyelids drooped as the steel 
barrel shone, and I felt her fingers 
tighten upon my arm. The water was 
at my lips, but with one supreme effort 
I raised her to me. 

One last look into the dearest face in 
all the world—one last kiss—one touch 
of that golden hair—then- 

Crash—crash—crash—outside was a 
grating roar, and caught by the rising 
tide the ship surged forward. The 
bulge of it swung against the cave 
mouth, and in an instant caught and 
gripped the pendant neck, sawing and 
grinding its fles'h against the jagged 
edges. 

The prisoned head in its agony beat 
frantically against the surface, and the 
water shot right and left in angry rip¬ 
ples as the breath of the Monster's 
scream burst upon it. 

The revolver dropped from my hand. 
I snatched Gwen to me, and dived into 
the hot turbid flood—down beneath the 
struggling head, down beneath the 
ship’s keel, out into the warm stillness 
of the cleft beyond. 

Gasping and choking from our sud- 
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den immersion I dragged my darling 
over the edge, and half led, half carried 
her up the rocky Slope, leaving a long 
wet drip upon the granite. 

The enraged and baffled yelling of 
the captured Beast rang out piercingly 
among the cliff echoes; the lashings of 
his great tail smote upon the empty 
hold of the ship as upon a drum. In 
his vain attempts to draw his neck from 
the trap he drove and spurred at the 
boulders frantically, and the clatter of 
his long nails upon the pebbles sound¬ 
ed Uke the scratchings of some mon¬ 
strous cat. 

Our clothes were sodden and heavy, 
and our nerves unstrung from terror 
and excitement. We were in no condi¬ 
tion for a swift escape. My own state 
of mind I can in nowise describe, such 
a confusion of fright and ecstasy raged 
therein. 

Firstly, the horrors of a hideous 
death still hung over us, though for the 
moment passed by. My pulses still 
tingled with the sick despair of that last 
terrible moment. Death had been my 
betrothal gift to my love—death to 
save her from agony. Another second, 
and she would have received it at my 
hand. 

Thank God that there are few who 
can realize the eons of torture that 
swelled into those few instants of good 
by. Death was still at our backs, and 
might follow hard upon our footsteps, 
but 1 was so uplifted in the knowledge 
of my darling's love, and in learning 
that no point of honor stood between 
us, that I scarce gave a thought to re¬ 
membering that we might yet stand to¬ 
gether in the valley of the shadow. 

Up the slope we toiled, and very like 
one of those terrible hills that we climb 
in dreams did it appear. Gwen clung 
to me desperately, her dear eyes hunted 
and shining with affright. Her knees 
trembled—^she strove to run, but her 
dripping skirts caught her limbs and 
made her stumble. 

Still up we reeled, the pebbles spin¬ 
ning from our imsteady feet, the 


smooth rock silt churning to mud upon 
our shoes. From above came cries of 
encouragement, and from the heights 
I seemed to see dark forms speed down 
towards us. 

Another crash echoed from behind. 
I threw a quick glance across my shoul. 
der. The Raccoon was slanting back 
from the cave mouth, and the Monster 
was free. I saw him turn and crawl 
slowly from the pool in which the ship 
was beginning to right herself and sit 
swan-like. 

He lifted his head, and I saw the 
blood flow in streams from his gashed 
throat. It steamed as it made puddles 
upon the cold rocks. 

He sniffed the breeze. Then his evil 
eyes settled their stare in our direction. 
The huge body began to waddle and 
slide towards us. 

I caught Gwen up in my arms and 
fled upwards, terror thrusting me on. 
She gave one gasp of protest; then she 
settled into my embrace with a little 
sigh of relief as she nestled to me. So 
the race for life began. 

I ran almost unseeingly, the great 
pulses throbbing and thrumming in my 
bosom. Now and again I stumbled; 
once I nearly fell. Gwen's arm came 
with a jolt against a boulder top. I 
cursed my awkwardness, hurrying on 
and trying to pick my way among the 
great, loose lumps more carefully. 

Some rubble gave beneath my feet. 
I rolled over sideways; somehow— 
though how I can't say myself—I man¬ 
aged to fall upon my elbows and save 
my burden from harm. I rocked up to 
my feet, and saw as in a dream the cliff 
foot two hundred yards away, and upon 
it the forms of men who ran towards 
me. 

I turned my face over my shoulder 
again. The Brute was a short half fur¬ 
long away—his tongue lolling from his 
wide, expectant jaws. He strained his 
neck tow^ards us, his eyes aglint; he 
seemed almost to trot rather than wad¬ 
dle in his greedy haste. 

Determination and despair drove me 
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forward as with a goad; I panted with 
the horror of his oncoming. 

Above me sat Garlicke, rifle in hand, 
breaking the clean outline of the ridge 
against the sky. The rifle was sil¬ 
houetted thin and delicate as a needle 
against the brightness. A spurt of blue 
smoke burst from the muzzle, and the 
crack of it rang across the hollow. 

I heard a thud as the bullet struck 
the mass of hungry desire behind me, 
and glanced again quickly, hoping for 
effect. A red weal shone upon one of 
the horny eyelids. He stopped, blink¬ 
ing stupidly, and half stunned by the 
shock. But the ball had not penetrated, 
and with a puzzled swinging of the 
wounded neck he resumed his scram¬ 
bling, ungainly gait. 

Still a hundred yards, and my eyes 
grew dizzy. A red mist seemed to close 
upon them, which, lifting now and 
again, showed me surrounding objects 
defined as on the slides of a magic lan¬ 
tern. My breath rasped with such a 
wheezing whistle that I looked wonder- 
ingly to see whence the sound could 
come. 

My arms were like wire ropes, 
strained to the breaking. My legs 
shuffled painfully under me. I felt the 
strength going out from me as water 
leaks from an unbunged cask. The 
sound of Garlicke's shots struck fainter 
and fainter upon my ears. 

I stumbled again, and only saved 
myself from plunging forward by an in¬ 
stinctive straightening of my shoulders. 
The sunlight was shadowing to a night 
—a black darkness that could be felt. 

Then, dimly, a familiar voice broke 
upon my ears; I was conscious of a 
hand seizing my arm; of some one 
struggling with me for Gwen. Yet, 
thought I, we will die together. Then 
the friendly hand, leaving this useless 
striving, dragged me forward; behind 
me some unseen power was thrusting 
me with mad shoves up the Titan steps 
of the cliff face. 

vSuddenly came clearness of vision, 
and I knew Denvarre and Gerry, who 


were hauling and jerking me up the 
crevices of our rock of defense. Gwen 
was still in my arms, and below, the 
great Monster scrabbled at the cliff 
foot, reaching up his neck in raging, 
ravenous disappointment. 

So, Denvarre dragging and Gerry 
butting like some benevolent goat, 
from niche to niche I stumbled with my 
burden, the little stones rattling down 
in their thousands upon the Beast 
below. 

Upon the top I staggered forward 
into the shelter of the tarpaulin, and 
laid Gwen down upon the rocky floor. 
Then, in the sudden impulse of her 
love, and in her revulsion from that 
great dread, she flung her arms about 
me as I stooped over her, and before 
them all had kissed me on the lips. 
And who was I that I should not kiss 
back once and again. 

So my love and I came to an under¬ 
standing, and sealed our betrothal as 
the shadow of death passed from us— 
passing as a cloud when the breeze is 
strong and outleaps the sun; while 
above us the mountain still belched fire 
and molten stone, and below *the Beast 
prowled, and sought hungrily for our 
blood. And I take it that never have 
man and maid plighted troth in stran¬ 
ger circumstance. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

A WONDROUS BREACHING OF THE WALL. 

A GOOD man all through is Denvarre, 
as 1 said before, and like a good man he 
took the failure of his hopes. And they 
had never been anything more. For as 
he explained to me, when we had 
changed our dripping clothes and 
joined the others on the ciff top, he had 
no knowledge of Lady Delahay's very 
distorted rendering of the situation. 
And he shook my hand and looked 
me straight in the eyes, and then like 
the gentleman he was, went away to 
leave my sweetheart and me to say all 
we had to say to each other behind a 
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ledge of rock that screened us from tlie 
others. 

And he took with him my unstinted 
admiration and esteem. 

My future mother in law was in no 
condition for the exchanging of ideas 
or reproaches. The horrors of the sit¬ 
uation crowded her understanding, 
leaving no room .for such trivialities as 
the arrangement of her daughter's wel¬ 
fare. 

Apathetically she took the plain 
statement I thought it only my duty to 
render to her, making no remark 
thereon save that “Nothing mattered 
when we should all be dead before the 
day was out.'' 

And to this pessimistic view of the 
situation we had perforce to leave her, 
.while we all waited for what should be¬ 
tide us at the hand of fate. 

In the corner apart Gwen and I held 
each the other's hand, and sought each 
other's eyes. And in the bliss that was 
mine I thanked God, nearly sparing a 
blessing for the great Beast who still 
prowled below, for how but for him 
should I have come into my kingdom 
of delight. 

So in happiness that even the 
great smoke pall could not overshadow 
we sat to watch the day die, and the 
blood red glow of the mountain wax 
scarlet on the dark cloud above us, 
while the pulse of the undying fires vi¬ 
brated across the heavens, after each 
succeeding roar and shudder of the 
melting rocks. 

As we watched the travail of the hills, 
across the edge of the crater where it 
was lowest in the lap of the peak, a thin 
line showed. Faint it was at first, 
then thickening to a broad scarlet, 
where the range of ringing rocks 
dipped lowest. 

For seconds it hung there, a red bar 
of palpitating, blood-like flame. Then 
with a roar it broke over the barrier 
and swept on headlong down the spur 
of the hill, ingulfing the smaller rocks, 
and laving the bases of the larger ones 
that stemmed its current island-like. 


After the first mad burst the roaring 
spate of fire slowed on a slighter slope; 
then rolled massively, grimly down 
upon the glacier head through the vale 
of granite. 

As the lava drained to the bottom 
level of the rent in the crater the flow 
lessened. Finally it ceased. Ere half 
a mile of the distance between the ori¬ 
fice and the glacier had been covered, 
the crimson glow began to fade. 

The surface of the flood dulled to a 
dark crimson, then to a living black¬ 
ness as of velvet. The crest of the ad¬ 
vancing flood sank down sluggishly and 
stayed, its bosom curving menacingly, 
the advance of an army irresistible. 

,A glaring pillar of flame dyed, gutter¬ 
ing stone shot skywards again, the 
splashes of it thudding about us heav¬ 
ily. One molten lump, stiffening as it 
fell, smote on our tarpaulin roof, slash¬ 
ing through it to the stone floor. 

A shriek went up from Lady Dela- 
hay as she shrank back from its still 
living glow, and the tarpaulin burst into 
sudden flame. A dozen willing hands 
tore it down and wrapped it together, 
smothering the fire in the folds. 

Poor little Fidget—utterly cowed by 
terror fast following on terror—came 
slinking towards me, and nestling in 
between Gwen and myself, hid her lit¬ 
tle nose deferentially in my sleeve. My 
darling gave her a little friendly pat, 
and I cuddled the little dog gratefully 
myself. 

But a shudder followed fast on the 
caress as I thought of what might have 
been when she had been kicking and 
screaming in that death trap in the 
cleft. 

We peered down at the Beast. He 
was still rambling restlessly about, snuf¬ 
fling now and again at the cliff foot, 
aimlessly pawing and snatching at the 
boulders that banked the rock face. 

Once just below us, where the sheer 
crag melted into a more slanting angle, 
he rose clumsily upon his hind limbs, 
leaned forward and stretched his head 
towards us, pricking out his long 
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tongue. As it licked across his lips the 
jag of broken tin flashed redly in the 
glow, and we could hear it grate as his 
teeth closed. 

His head reached up to within forty 
y^rds of us as he swarmed against the 
cliff, and Garlicke aimed carefully for 
his eye. The bullet only grazed the 
un scarred eyebrow, giving it a curious 
uniformity with the other one. The 
brute merely blinked impatiently as the 
ball thudded on the shell-like lid, but 
did not twitch a muscle. As it splayed 
out its feet on the bank of loose stones, 
seeking purchase to strain higher, the 
rubble gave way, and it rolled back 
with a thump upon its side. Its green 
belly shone a loathsome pink in the 
glare from above, and for a moment it 
lay prone, its great legs kicking con¬ 
vulsively. 

Then with an effort it righted itself 
and crawled sulkily away to resume its 
sentinelship at the-cliff foot. It con¬ 
tinued to ramble to and fro unceasingly, 
casting ever greedy eyes at us, the hid¬ 
eous snout lifted to the breeze, the long 
tongue lolling from between the yellow 
teeth. 

Down in the hollow a growing sheet 
of water spread. On it the ship floated 
lopsided and aimlessly. Long widen¬ 
ing ripples welled from whei:e the cleft 
was submerged, and a steam cloud was 
hazy upon the surface. 

The hull was all untrue upon its keel 
with the shifting of the ballast, and its 
the ripples swung her, drifted in slow 
circles. With her lost topmast she 
looked like nothing so much as a 
wounded wild duck. 

The fire glow gave the increasing 
water the effect of blood issuing from 
a wound in the bosom of earth. On it 
were reflected crimson throbs from the 
arch of ruddy fog; they were as pulses 
across an opened vein. 

Another quiver rocked our pyramid 
of granite, and the glacier was riven 
across. The following roar gushed 
down to UQ deafeningly. The lane 
showed dark and mysterious across the 


ice field, clean cut as by an axe blow, 
and this new made canyon ran with 
scarce an obstacle nearly to the foot of 
our refuge. We seemed to get a vision 
swift and fleeting as a lightning flash, 
of the hidden mysteries of the ice. 

I could have declared I saw the yel¬ 
low fagade of the buried temple show 
up against a black background of rock. 
Then as the flying lava sank back again 
into the bath of Are, darkness closed 
over this half seen apparition. 

' Once again the red bar glowed across 
the dip in the crater brim. For one 
tense moment it hovered, and then 
crashed down upon its dying forerun¬ 
ner, covering it anew with living fire. 

Along this smoothed path it rushed 
headlong^ leaped down from the lava 
crest upon the stones, and rolled with 
measured grandeur down the groove 
the earthquake had riven. Blocks of 
ice, fallen from the glacier sides, lay in 
its course and were swallowed in a mo¬ 
ment. 

Like the roar of a bursting shell the 
steam bubbles smashed to the surface, 
and floated up in white circling clouds 
to lose themselves in the fog above. 
Unhalting the torrent ran, ingulfing all 
before it; stones, ice and the rock itself 
disappeared. 

Then in slow growing blackness it 
stayed, sank and died, even as its pre¬ 
decessor. But this time the wave 
reached to the end of the fissure, and 
the heat of it beat up to us, lapping us 
in a bath of sultry, stifling air. 

The Beast shifted his sentry walk un¬ 
easily, stretching out his neck towards 
the lava wall, and snouting at the warm 
draft suspiciously. For a moment he 
seemed to waver. His nostrils dilated 
curiously. Then he glanced towards the 
rising lake, and we thought he would 
give over his seeking for our lives. 

As he hesitated, now looking lake- 
wards, now peering up to us, another 
crash resounded from the mountain. 
Like the tearing of a sheet of paper, the 
glacier canyon split further shore- 
wards and opened beneath his very feet. 


HUMILITY. 


Half his bulk rolled into the cleft thus 
riven; his tail and one hind limb disap¬ 
peared. 

Slipping and spurring frantically, he 
managed to support himself on his 
huge elbows, but lost ground with 
every rock of the shuddering earth. 
The cleft yawned, then half closed 
again. Thus as in a vise he was held, 
his leg and tail mangled in the nip of 
the fissure. He looked like some stu¬ 
pendous stoat caught in a gigantic gin. 

The bellow of his agony pierced even 
above the thunderous roll of the moun¬ 
tain. The blood spurted from his sides, 
bathing them in a darker tinge than 
the flame glow. 

His fore feet beat and thudded on the 
stones, sweeping them into ridges with 
the convulsions of his agony. He 
swung his neck across his shoulders, 
tearing rabidly at his wounds. 

The sight was almost too much for 
human eyes. Gwen had already buried 
hers against my coat. The breathing, 
of the sailors behind me grew stertor¬ 
ous, as their chests rose and fell in un¬ 
conscious sympathy. 

Speech was taken from us by a very 
paralysis of horror. But worse was to 
come. 

The fiery matter that fevered the vol¬ 
cano burst forth again. Again the 
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mountain shuddered, belching forth its 
flames. 

Down the dead waves another living 
torrent rushed, roared in the deep chan¬ 
nel through the glacier, and foamed— 
yes, foamed—into the widening split. 
A scream, anguish born and like the 
crowded wails of ten thousand souls in 
torment, rose from the prisoned Beast. 
A pungent, choking smell of roasting 
flesh rose up to us. 

Then the red tide flowed on over the 
charred carrion, and burst asunder 
again, a gout of steaming gas shot up, 
sole remnant of the tissues of that enor¬ 
mous carcass. 

The stream touched and laved lightly 
at our refuge. 

Then slowly it dimmed, and the vel¬ 
vet surface grew up on it again. The 
current halted and grew still. Its force 
was spent. 

The heat beat up to us scorchingly. 
We felt, but saw it not. Our faces were 
averted, and nausea had us by the 
throat. As the great Beast had died, so 
might we come to die, and that right 
soon. 

The realization of the matter was 
more than we could see and not blench. 
For some half minute no one spoke, 
and dread hung over us thick as the 
cloud of cinder dust that filled the sky. 


(To be concluded.) 


humility. 

I ASK not a life for the dear ones, 

All radiant, as others have done, 

But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun. 

I would pray God would guard them from evil. 

But my prayer would bound back to myself; 

Ah! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

Charles M. Dickinson. 



BEYOND THE GREAT SOUTH WALL* 


BY FRANK SAVILE. 

Being some surprising details of the voyage of the steam yacht Raccoon on a trip undertaken 
by her owner with a full consciousness of its foolhardy nature, but without the faintest 
conception of the extraordinary happenings that were to become part and parcel of it. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

A STRANGE DELIVERANCE. 

A S I raised my eyes again to look on 
the things of earth, a broad line 
showed across the seaward cliffs that 
hedged us in. It increased visibly as 
I stared at it, and I knew that again 
the cliffs were rending between the sea 
and the growing pool. 

I leaned across and touched Janson 
on the shoulder, pointing silently. As 
he, too, caught sight of the rift the light 
of hope grew across his haggard face. 

“If it cuts down to the sea-” he 

muttered, glancing to where our ship 
and the little launch wandered, master¬ 
less, among the steam wreaths. He 
turned to me and pointed to them. 

“ Let's get aboard, my lord. It’s only 
a hundred to one chance, but it might 
widen and give channel. Here’s only 
quick roasting at any rate.” 

“ How about the propeller shaft? ” 
I queried sadly. “ \Vc shan’t be able 
to steam on her.” 

** That’s no matter,” he said, shaking 
his head impatiently. “ W’e can get 
steam in the launch for a tow, or if 
that takes too long, ten oars in one of 
the boats would shift her.” 

“Who’s to board her, Mr. Janson? 
It means swimming.” 

“ I can if nobody else will, but I’ll 
give Rafferty the job. He’s a fine swim¬ 
mer,” and he beckoned to the boats¬ 
wain. 


“ Board the launch,” quoth Janson 
to him curtly, “ and bring her ashore.” 

Rafferty made no remark on this 
terse order, but slipped quickly down 
the ledges that led to the rocks be¬ 
low. He kicked off.his boots, dropped 
his jacket upon the stones, and poising 
his hands above his head, sprang like 
a dart into the still pool. There was 
scarcely a splash as he struck the sur¬ 
face, but he rose almost instantly in a 
circle of foam, while a shrill yell of ag¬ 
ony burst from his lips. He threshed 
desperately back to the shore, still 
screaming horribly. 

Howling and cursing he flung him¬ 
self upon the stones, and oblivious of 
all considerations of modesty, tore off 
his clothes. 

He apostrophized every saint in the 
Catholic calendar. He squirmed, he 
bellowed, and believing him struck 
with sudden madness, we raced to¬ 
wards him, utterly at fault to find 
explanation of this sudden explosion. 

But as we drew near our eyes soon 
found a cause. 

The unfortunate seaman was red as 
any lobster. His skii was blistered and 
parboiled. It hung, as he himself ex¬ 
plained in no uncertain voice, “ in tatli- 
ers and shtrips.” The waters of the 
rising lake had scalded him horribly. 

We caught the unfortunate seaman 
as he wriggled upon the cool stones, 
and wrapped him in our coats. One of 
the men ran back for our blankets, 
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nothing, as I well knew, being so dan¬ 
gerous for him as exposure to the air. 

What he needed most was thick cov- ^ 
erings and oil. But, unfortunately, 
the whole stock of the latter was aboard 
the ship. 

In this extremity the long black bulk 
of the stranded whale beneath the cliff 
caught my eye. It w^as no time for 
discussion. Gerry and I snatched up 
the kicking mariner, and bore him 
towards the carcass. 

We hacked great greasy lumps from 
its reeking sides, and then, as the 
blankets arrived, packed the victim 
tightly in this carrion, twisting the folds 
of blanket round the layers of lubber. 
So, muttering condemnation on all and 
sundry, and sniffing disgustedly as the 
stench of the putrid wrapping filled his 
nostrils, we sat him down, while we de¬ 
vised other means of reaching the ship 
across the steaming lake. , 

The launch was now only about six¬ 
ty yards away, turning slowly as the 
ripples rose from the center of the pool. 
One of the sailors produced a ball of 
string. To one end of this we tied a 
sizable pebble, and Gerry, who is a 
noted man at throwing the cricket ball, 
managed after some half dozen attempts 
to land the stone in the bottom of the 
boat. 

Careful tugs brought her ashore, and 
in less than a minute we were aboard 
the ship. 

I ran forward and knotted a loose 
rope to the foremast. Then, taking the 
slack, we jumped back into the boat 
and bent to the oars. Ever so slowly 
the ship got away and followed ns, till 
the grating of the keel against the shal¬ 
lows told us she could come no further. 
We looked at the cleavage of the rocks. 
We saw with gladness that it had wid¬ 
ened yet more, for the blue horizon line 
of ocean shone distinct across it, and 
the peaks of the nearer bergs jutted up 
into the vista. 

The others who had watched us from 
the heights now began to descend the 
granite stairway. 


In straggling procession, the sailors 
weighed down with our surplus stores, 
they joined us as we strained upon the 
rope. The ladies were quickly ferried 
across the few yards between the rocks 
and the ship, and some of us tossed 
the various impeaimenta aboard, while 
half a dozen ran back up the rocks to 
collect all leavings. 

Then dumpiitg everything anyhow 
upon the deck, we got a strong crew of 
six in one of the* boats, hoisted the 
launch aboard, and gradually got the 
bows turned cliffwards. 

The waters w^ere still gushing up and 
widening upon the basin, the circling 
eddies helping ^ur towers as they 
dragged us tediously towards the cleft. 
The shocks from the mountain came 
with greater frequency, making the 
pool shiver into tiny surges that fled 
across it, to break in ripples on the 
further shore. 

Another of the peaks toppled and 
fell with a resounding crash. 

The fissure began to disappear amid 
the cloud of low hung steam, and it 
was with difficulty we steered our course 
for it. A sudden outcry from the boat 
that strained ahead made us aware that 
we were forging with all the powers of 
six stout oars straight at an opening 
that was yet a dozen feet above tide 
level. 

It was only by the smartness of the 
boat's crew, who doubled sharply in 
their tracks and snatched a rope flung 
to them from our stern, that we escaped 
inglorious shipwreck. They tugged 
lustily in the contrary direction and 
managed to stop the ship's way. 

Then, having us more or less mo¬ 
tionless, they rested on their oars, and 
we floated aimlessly, waiting further 
developments, for the fissure was still 
widened. 

We were silent, for the awe and anx¬ 
iety of our position kept us tongue tied, 
and every one was on deck. The sail¬ 
ors fidgeted up and down, now and 
again shifting perfunctorily some of the 
heaped confusion of the decks, but 
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stopping every minute to gaze inquir¬ 
ingly at the peak, as roar after rx>ar, 
and shock after shock swept down from 
it 

We were like malefactors awaiting 
execution, but hoping desperately 
against hope for a reprieve. 

Then a thunderous boom, fifty times 
louder than any that had preceded it, 
broke from the bosom of the hill. The 
pinnacles swayed, tottered, and bowed 
earthwards, not one but was swept from 
its base. 

A red storm of lava surged boiling 
over the crater brim, swelled in a tor¬ 
rent down the channel through the 
heart of the glacier, and dashed in a 
cloud of steam into the far end of the 
lake. A vapor mist, impenetrable as a 
desert sandstorm, closed over the wa¬ 
ters, but ere it fell we saw a huge threat¬ 
ening wave uprise and swing across at 
us in fury irresistible. 

Behind it was all the impact force 
of the fiery mass, but long ere it reached 
us the fog rolled down and shut us in 
in its warm gray veil. 

A rending crash broke from the cliff 
in front, and the cold, hungry ocean 
came clamoring through, beating upon 
the outcharging tide. For some furi¬ 
ous seconds our ship plunged and 
reared among the fighting billows like 
a restive horse. 

Then from the boat came a cry as 
the pursuing wave reached her and 
flung boiling spray upon the men. 
Like a toy she was raised and flung 
towards us. The wall of water struck 
with a thud below our stern, and thrust 
us, bow forward, at the gap. 

Swifter than paddle or screw could 
have borne us we sped upon the crest, 
driving straight into the new reft open¬ 
ing. 

A gasp went up from every throat, 
and not one of us but breathed a prayer. 
Two seconds more and the dark walls 
were flashing by on each side. Then . 
with a dying effort the great wave flung 
us far out into the ice bestrewed main, 
diffusing itself up the long lanes of float¬ 
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ing berg, roaring and clanging amid 
the splinters of the floe. 

Spinning on yet before that mighty 
impulse, lopsided, with ballast adrift, 
with foretopmast gone and propeller 
shaft broken, we fled forth from our 
prison, dragging the boat astern with 
her bows out of the water, and from 
boat and ship alike fv^ent up a mighty 
cheer of deliverance as the great crags 
faded into the steam cloud behind lis. 
And so did we accomplish our marvel¬ 
ous escape. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

‘‘ all’s WieLL THAT ENDS WELL.” 

As the great surge sank to ripples, 
we sprang to work, full of the energy 
of relief and gratitude. Some set to 
right our littered decks, some descend¬ 
ed into the hold to replace the shifted 
ballast, while Eccles, debarred from 
work by his broken collar bone, stood 
over his subordinates and admonished 
them with many a good Glasgow ex¬ 
pletive to seek drills to rivet a collar on 
the split propeller. 

Rafferty from between his oily com¬ 
presses roared curses and commands 
at the deck hands, and all, crew and 
passengers, were busy as best they 
knew how. And behind the deck house 
my love and I found time to seal with 
a kiss the promise of new life that had 
had its birth under the very shadow of 
death. 

The red glow of the fire pillar was 
beginning to pale into the tints of dawn 
before we had cleared our deck into 
any similitude of tidiness. All night 
long we toiled, relieving each other in 
crews of eight at the towing. 

For the heat ashore made the breeze 
beat landward with aggravating stead¬ 
iness, and but for persistent effort we 
should have drifted back on to the sheer 
cliffs of the wall, and pounded our tim¬ 
bers into matchwood on its iron face. 

So w’earily the oarsmen toiled and 
drew the unwilling ship by slo^v by 
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ways amid the herding pack ice. And 
down in the engine rqom Eccles sat to 
swing his sound arm upon the gearing 
and spit imperious blasphemy at his 
underlings, who drilled and drilled 
again with stiffening fingers, while for¬ 
ward the carpenter wrestled with a 
spare spar to raise anew a topmast. 

Both on deck and below Rafferty’s 
nimble tongue reached and drove the 
lagging crew. 

Finally with morning came a fair 
breeze off the land, and getting -sail 
upon the mizzen we lurched easily 
along, and the weary towers came 
aboard, full of thankfulness and drop¬ 
ping with sleep. 

Then leaving two volunteers to steer 
—Janson and Parsons to wit—we one 
and all sank down upon our berths and 
slept as only those sleep who have la¬ 
bored through four and twenty hours 
of surpassing terror and excitement. 

It was late in the afternoon ere I 
reached the deck again, washed, 
clianged, and looking rather less like 
a sweep’s apprentice than I had done 
twelve hours before. Gwen was pac¬ 
ing to and fro forward, and delicious it 
was to watch her from the companion, 
and to note, with all the inward glow 
of love’s proprietorship, the golden 
curls flutter against her w'hite forehead. 

She turned as I stepped out into the 
sunlight, and came and gave me a good 
morning with such happy shyness that 
I entirely lost my head in the exuber¬ 
ance of my feelings, and took thrice 
as much as I was offered. With sweet 
felony I might have continued in spite 
of my lady love’s admonishings, but for 
the audible tittering of Gerry and Vi 
who were conducting a similar func¬ 
tion on the other side of the deckhouse. 

It was not an altogether cordial inter¬ 
view I had with Lady Delahay, but on 
my part it was a very determined one. 
And she was in no condition to face 
me boldly. 

The stress of the last few days had 
worn her down, and she made but half 
hearted defense of her devious dealings 


with me, and after my explanation that 
the dignity of the Heatherslies was not 
to be kept up on an Irish rent roll alone, 
was alnjost kind. At any rate, she saw 
that further opposition was useless, and 
wisely considering that it was well to 
agree with her son in law while she was 
in the way with him, gave a consent 
that was not entirely a grudging one. 

As yet the desperate proposals of Vi 
and Gerry remained untold, and her 
temper had not been strained beyond 
its furthest limits. So I retreated with 
the honors of victory thick upon me, 
and in great peace my love and I went 
back to sit together behind the deck¬ 
house, and what we said to each other 
is no one’s concern but our own. 

For three days the flap of a two knot 
breeze was upon our canvas, and we 
met an occasional berg. But the fourth 
morning we woke to an ice free hori¬ 
zon and to the hissing of steam in the 
boilers; this welcome sound being soon 
followed by the sight of a pale wake of 
screw churned foam. 

Neither Eccles, nor any man who 
called him master, had had four con¬ 
secutive hours of sleep in the last 
eighty, but thanks to this and to his 
Scotch determination, we thencefor¬ 
ward swept upon our way’regardless of 
resisting winds. Ten days of half 
speed, lest we should strain our new 
spliced shaft, brought us through con¬ 
stant sunshine to within sight of the 
Falklands. 

With the R. Y. S. pennant afloat, 
and black smoke curling from our fun¬ 
nel we breasted the billows into Port 
Lewis. 

As we drew near the land w^e were 
aware of a gallant ship standing out 
towards us; she, too, had fires new 
stoked, and her cutwater spurned the 
foam. At her peak the white ensign 
floated, and we knew her for a man of 
war. 

Suddenly upon her decks commo¬ 
tion was visible, and the jangle of her 
engine room bells came distinctly across 
the stillness. As she slowed, a stento- 
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rian hail came from a gesticulating fig¬ 
ure on her bridge. 

“ Raccoon ahoy! Is it yourself, then, 
or a new Flying Dutchman? In the 
name of heaven, m’lord, how did you 
get away? 

It w’as poor old Waller, and across 
the inter^^ening sea lane his face showed 
white as the lashed hammocks he 
stared across. His eyes were starting 
from his head. 

A cheer went up in answer from our 
assembled crew, and joyously I bade 
him come aboard to hear our news. In 
three minutes he was on our decks, ex¬ 
changing heartiest of handshakings 
with us all as we pressed round him, 
and pouring out question on question 
as he surveyed the ship again unbeliev¬ 
ingly. 

I left him to the care of Gerry and 
Denvarre, while I attended to the blue 
uniformed naval captain who had ac¬ 
companied him. This individual I 
could see w-as under the impression that 
Waller had grossly and impertinently 
deceived him with a cock and bull story 
of our sad plight in the desolate regions 
of the south. 

I gave a hasty resume of our adven¬ 
tures, leaving detail till the evening, 
which we spent with, the man of war’s 
men in much jollification. 

Waller had been fortunate enough 
to arrive tw’o days before us, and to 
find H. M. S. Bluebell paying her an¬ 
nual visit of inspection. Her gallant 
captain had promised to start directly 
government stores were landed, and 
this promise wt had found in the early 
stages of fulfilment. 

yXe gave him thanks worthy of the 


accomplished deed. In the morning 
we coaled anew, and from the warship 
received help of engineers and artifi¬ 
cers, who strengthened our patched 
propeller and battened down more 
firmly our ballast. 

In the evening we parted with much 
esteem and desire for future foregath¬ 
erings—we to turn northward and 
home by the south seas, the Bluebell 
setting her course for Buenos Ayres. 

As the day died in the crimson of 
the sunset, my darling and I stood be¬ 
side the traffrail and watched the ruby 
glories fade. 

We had just interviewed Lady Del- 
ahay on behalf of Vi and Gerry. With 
artful devices had I pictured the lat¬ 
ter’s probable career in his profession 
with my itifluence at his back, and des¬ 
perately had I exaggerated the possible 
worth of his share of the Ma>’an treas¬ 
ure. Denvarre, too, had magnanimous¬ 
ly promised that the whole patron¬ 
age of the family should be exerted to 
gain him attacheships and like lucrative 
posts. 

The result had been a tardy and un¬ 
willing, but official, benison of Gerry’s 
aspirations, and in the stern the young 
couple sat hand in hand with the more 
or less complacent assent of the lady’s 
mother. 

So in perfected content my love and 
I stood together in the bow, and saw 
the sun sink into the main and the stars 
rush out into soft splendors above us. 

A thousand miles behind us were the 
terrors of the land of fire—terrors for¬ 
given, in that they had knit our lives 
and now loomed shadowy through a 
mist of happiness. 


THK END. 


OUR PINIONS. 

We rise by the things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered of good and gain 
By the pride disposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


Dr, Holland. 



